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HORACE WALPOLE 

1717-1797 

PARSON THRASHES SQUIRE: AND OTHER 
MATTERS 

You will, I am sure, be concerned to bear that 
your-favourite, Miss Brown, the pretty Catholic, 
who lived with Madame d’Acunha, is dead at 
Paris, by the ignorance of the physician. 

If one could make you laugh immoderately, it 
would be by a charming mob-story of the two 
eldest Mesdames of France being with child by 
their royal father—what Unigenitus’s the off¬ 
spring would be ! 

Tom Hervey, who always obliges the town with 
a quarrel in a dead season, has published a delight¬ 
ful letter to Sir William Bunbury, full of madness 
and wit. He had given the Doctor a precedent for 
a clergyman’s fighting a duel, and I furnished him 
with another story of the same kind, that diverted 
him extremely. A Dr. Suckling, who married a 
niece of my father, quarrelled with a country 
squire, who said, * Doctor, your gown is your pro¬ 
tection.’ ‘ Is it so ? ’ replied the parson : ‘ but, 
by God ! it shall not be yours ; ’ pulled it off, and 
thrashed him—I was going to say damnably , but 
at least, divinely. Do but think, my Lord Coke 
and Tom Hervey are both bound to the peace, and 
are always going to fight together : how com¬ 
fortable for their sureties ! 
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My Lord Pomfret is dead; George Selwyn says, 
that my Lord Ashburnham is not more glad to get 
into the parks than Lord Lempster is to get out of 
them.—You know he was forced to live in a privi¬ 
leged place. 

Jack Hill is dead too, and has dropped about a 
hundred legacies; a thousand pound to the 
Dowager of Rockingham ; as much, with all his 
plate and china, to her sister Bel. I don’t find that 
my uncle has got so much as a case of knives and 
forks : he always paid great court, but Mary 
Magdalen, my aunt, undid all by scolding the inan, 
and her spouse durst not take his part. 

Lady Anne Poulett’s daughter is eloped with a 
country clergyman. The Duchess of Argyle 
harangues against the Marriage Bill’s not taking 
place immediately, and is persuaded that all the 
girls will go off before next Lady-day. 

Before I finish, I must describe to you the manner 
in which I overtook Monsieur le Due de Mirepoix 
t’other day, who lives at Lord Dunkeron’s house 
at Turnham Green. It was seven o’clock in the 
evening of one of the hottest and most dusty days 
of this summer. He was walking slowly in the beau 
milieu of Brentford town, without any company, 
but with a brown lap-dog with long ears, two 
pointers, two pages, three footmen, and a vis-a-vis 
following him. By the best accounts I can get, 
he must have been to survey the ground of the 
battle of Brentford, which I hear he has much 
studied, and harangues upon. 

Adieu 1 I enclose a World to you, which, by a 
story I shall tell you, I find is called mine. I met 
Mrs. Clive two nights ago, and told her I had been 
in the meadows, but would walk no more there. 
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for there was all the world. e Well,’ says she, 4 and 
don’t you like the World ; I hear it was very clever 
last Thursday.’—All I know is, that you will meet 
some of your acquaintance there. Good night, 
with my compliments to Miss Montagu !—Letter 
to George Montagu , July 17, 1753. 


THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE EXPECTS THE 
PRETENDER 

The House of Commons is dwindled into a very 
dialogue between Pitt and Fox—one even begins to 
want Admiral Vernon again for variety. Some¬ 
times it is a little piguant ; in which though Pitt 
has attacked, Fox has generally had the better. 
These three or four last days we have been solely 
upon the Pennsylvanian regiment, bickering, and 
but once dividing, 165 to 57. We are got but past 
the first reading yet. We want the French to put 
a little vivacity into us. The Duke of Newcastle 
has expected them every hour : he was terribly 
alarmed t’other night; on his table he found 
a mysterious card with only these words, Charles 
is very well , and is expected in England every day. 
It was plainly some secret friend that advertised 
him of the Pretender’s approaching arrival. He 
called up all the servants, ransacked the whole 
house to know who had been in his dressing-room : 
at last it came out to be an answer from the Duchess 
of Queensberry to the Duchess of Newcastle about 
Lord Charles Douglas. Don’t it put you in mind 
of my Lord Treasurer Portland in Clarendon, 
Remember Caesar!—Letter to the Hon. H. S. Conway , 
Feb. 12, 1756. 
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THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE ORDERS THE 

DESTRUCTION OF THE MUSHROOM BEDS 

This will be a melancholy letter, for I have 
nothing to tell your Ladyship but tragical stories. 
Poor Dr. Shawe being sent for in great haste to 
Claremont (it seems the Duchess had caught a 
violent cold by a hair of her own whisker getting up 
her nose and making her sneeze)—the poor Doctor, 
I say, having eaten a few mushrooms before he 
set out, was taken so ill, that he was forced to stop 
at Kingston; and, being carried to the first 
apothecary’s, prescribed a medicine for himself 
which immediately cured him. This catastrophe 
so alarmed the Duke of Newcastle, that he im¬ 
mediately ordered all the mushroom beds to be 
destroyed, and even the toadstools in the park did 
not escape scalping in this general massacre. What 
I tell you is literally true. Mr. Stanley, who dined 
there last Sunday, and is not partial against that 
court, heard the edict repeated, and confirmed it 
to me last night. And a voice of lamentation 
was heard at Ramah in Claremont, Chloe weeping 
for her mushrooms, and they are not !—Letter to 
the Rt. Hon . Lady IJervey , Oct . 17, 1758. 


FUNERAL OF GEORGE II 

Do you know, I had the curiosity to go to the 
burying t’other night; I had never seen a royal 
funeral; nay, I walked as a rag of quality, which 
I found would be, and so it was, the easiest way 
of seeing it. It is absolutely a noble sight. The 
Prince’s Chamber, hung with purple, and a quantity 
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of silver lamps, the coffin under a canopy of purple 
velvet, and six vast chandeliers of silver on high 
stands, had a very good effect. The Ambassador 
from Tripoli and his son were carried to see that 
chamber. The procession through a line of foot- 
guards, every seventh man bearing a torch, the 
horse-guards lining the outside, their officers with 
drawn sabres and crape sashes on horseback, the 
drums muffled, the fifes, bells tolling, and minute 
guns, all this was very solemn. But the charm 
was the entrance of the Abbey, where we were 
received by the Dean and Chapter in rich copes, 
the choir and almsmen all bearing torches ; the 
whole Abbey so illuminated, that one saw it 
to greater advantage than by day ; the tombs, 
long aisles, and fretted roof, all appearing distinctly, 
and with the happiest chiaroscuro. There wanted 
nothing but incense, and little chapels here and 
there, with priests saying mass for the repose of the 
defunct—yet one could not complain of its not 
being catholic enough. I had been in dread of 
being coupled with some boy of ten years old— 
but the heralds were not very accurate, and I 
walked with George Grenville, taller and older 
enough to keep me in countenance. When we 
came to the chapel of Henry the Seventh, all 
solemnity and decorum ceased—no order was 
observed, people set or stood where they could or 
would, the yeomen of the guard were crying out 
for help, oppressed by the immense weight of the 
coffin, the Bishop read sadly, and blundered in the 
prayers, the fine chapter, Man that is horn of a 
woman , was chanted, not read, and the anthem, 
besides being unmeasurably tedious, would have 
served as well for a nuptial. The real serious part 
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was the figure of the Duke of Cumberland, heighten¬ 
ed by a thousand melancholy circumstances. He 
had a dark brown adonis, and a cloak of black cloth, 
with a train of five yards. Attending the funeral 
of a father, how little reason so ever he had to love 
him, could not be pleasant. His leg extremely bad, 
yet forced to stand upon it near two hours, his face 
bloated and distorted with his late paralytic stroke, 
which has affected, too, one of his eyes, and placed 
over the mouth of the vault, into which, in all 
probability, he must himself so soon descend— 
think how unpleasant a situation ! He bore it all 
with a firm and unaffected countenance. This 
grave scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque 
Duke of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of crying the 
moment he came into the chapel, and flung him¬ 
self back in a stall, the Archbishop hovering over 
him with a smelling-bottle—but in two minutes his 
curiosity got the better of his hypocrisy, and he 
ran about the chapel with his glass to spy who was 
or was not there, spying with one hand, and mop¬ 
ping his eyes with t’other. Then returned the 
fear of catching cold, and the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed 
over, and turning round, found it was the Duke of 
Newcastle standing upon his train to avoid the 
chill of the marble. It was very theatric to look 
down into the vault, where the coffin lay, attended 
by mourners with lights. Clavering, the Groom of 
the Bedchamber, refused to sit up with the body, 
and was dismissed by the King’s order .—Letter to 
George Montagu , Nov. 13, 1760 . 



TWO BONS MOTS OF QUIN 

Though I have little to say, it is worth while to 
write, only to tell you two bons mots of Quin to that 
turn-coat hypocritic infidel, Bishop Warburton. 
That saucy priest was haranguing at Bath in behalf 
of prerogative : Quin said, ‘ Pray, my Lord, spare 
me; you are not acquainted with my principles: I 
am a republican ; and peril aps I even think that the 
execution of Charles the First might be justified.’ 
‘ Ay ! * said Warburton, ‘ by what law ? ’ Quin 
replied, ‘ By all the laws he had left them.’ The 
Bishop would have got off upon judgements, and 
bade the player remember that all the regicides came 
to violent ends—a lie, but no matter. ‘ I would not 
advise your Lordship,’ said Quin, ‘ to make use of 
that inference ; for, if I am not mistaken, that was 
the case of the twelve apostles,’ There was great 
wit ad hominem in the latter reply, but I think the 
former equal to anything I ever heard. It is the 
sum of the whole controversy couched in eight 
monosyllables, and comprehends at once the King’s 
guilt and the justice of punishing it. The more 
one examines it, the finer it proves. One can say 
nothing after it: so good night 1 —Letter to George 
Montagu , April 5 , 1765. 

ENGLISH SUMMERS 

I perceive the deluge fell upon you before it 
reached us. It began here but on Monday last, and 
then rained near eight-and-forty hours without 
intermission. My poor hay has not a dry thread 
to its back. I have had a fire these three days. 
In short, every summer one lives in a state of 
mutiny and murmur, and I have found the reason. 
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It is because we will affect to have a summer, and 
we have no title to any such thing. Our poets learnt 
their trade of the Romans, and so adopted the 
terms of their masters. They talk of shady groves, 
purling streams, and cooling breezes, and we get 
sore throats and agues with attempting to realize 
these visions. Master Damon writes a song, and 
invites Miss Chloe to enjoy the cool of the evening, 
and the deuce a bit have we of any such thing as 
a cool evening. Zephyr is a north-east wind, that 
makes Damon button up to the chin, and pinches 
Chloe’s nose till it is red and blue ; and then they 
cry, * This is a bad summer ’—as if we ever had any 
other ! The best sun we have is made of Newcastle 
coal, and I am determined never to reckon upon any 
other. We ruin ourselves with inviting over foreign 
trees, and make our houses clamber up hills to look 
at prospects. How our ancestors would laugh at us, 
who knew there was no being comfortable, unless 
you had a high hill before your nose, and a thick 
warm wood at your back ! Taste is too freezing 
a commodity for us, and, depend upon it, will go 
out of fashion again .—Letter to George Montague, 
June 15,1768. 

OF HIS OWN WRITINGS ; VOLTAIRE AT 84 ; 
FANNY BURNEY PROMOTED TO FOLD MUSLINS 

As to writing now, I have totally forsworn the 
profession, for two solid reasons. One I have 
already told you; and it is, that I know my 
own writings are trifling and of no depth. The 
other is, that, light and futile as they were, I am 
sensible they are better than I could compose now. 
I am aware of the decay of the middling parts I had, 
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and others may be still more sensible of it. How 
do I know but I am superannuated ? nobody will 
be so coarse as to tell me so ; but if I published 
dotage, all the world would tell me so. And who 
but runs that risk who is an author after seventy ? 
What happened to the greatest author of this age, 
and who certainly retained a very considerable 
portion of his abilities for ten years after my age ? 
Voltaire, at eighty-four, I think, went to Paris io 
receive the incense, in person, of his countrymen, 
and to be witness of their admiration of a tragedy 
he had written at that Methusalem age. Incense 
he did receive till it choked him ; and, at the 
exhibition of his play, he was actually crowned 
with laurel in the box where he sat. But what 
became of his poor play ? It died as soon as he 
did—was buried with him; and no mortal, I dare to 
say, has ever read a line of it since, it was so bad. 

As I am neither by a thousandth part so great, 
nor a quarter so little, I will herewith send you a 
fragment that an accidental rencontre set me upon 
writing, and which I found so flat that I would 
not finish it. Don’t believe that I am either 
begging praise by the stale artifice of hoping to be 
contradicted; or that I think there is any occasion 
to make you discover my caducity. No ; but the 
fragment contains a curiosity—English verses 
written by a French prince of the blood, and 
which at first I had a mind to add to my Royal and 
Noble Authors ; but as he was not a royal author 
of ours, and as I could not please myself with 
an account of him, I shall revert to my old resolu¬ 
tion of not exposing my pen’s grey hairs. 

Of one passage I must take notice ; it is a little 
indirect sneer at our crowd of authoresses. My 
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choosing to send this to you is a proof that I think 
you an author, that is, a classic. But, in truth, I 
am nauseated by the Madams Piozzi, &c., and the 
host of novel writers in petticoats, who think they 
imitate what is inimitable, Evelina and Cecilia . 
Your candour, I know, will not agree with me, 
when I tell you I am not at all charmed with Miss 
Seward and Mr. Hayley piping to one another: 
but you I exhort and would encourage to write; 
and flatter myself you will never be royally gagged 
and promoted to fold muslins, as has been lately 
wittily said on Miss Burney, in the list of five 
hundred living authors. Your writings promote 
virtues ; and their increasing editions prove their 
worth and utility. If you question my sincerity, 
can you doubt my admiring you, when you have 
gratified my self-love so amply in your Bas Bleu ? 
Still, as much as I love your writings, I respect 
yet more your heart and your goodness. You 
are so good that I believe you would go to heaven, 
even though there were no Sunday, and only six 
working days in the week. —Letter to Miss Hannah 
More y July 12, 1788. 

GILBERT WHITE 

1720-1793 

ELMS AND OAKS 

In the court of Norton farmhouse, a manor farm 
to the north-west of the village, on the white malms, 
stood within these twenty years a broad-leaved elm, 
or wych hazel, ulmus folio latissimo scdbro of Ray, 
which, though it had lost a considerable leading 
bough in the great storm in the year 1703, equal to 
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a moderate tree, yet when felled contained eight 
loads of timber ; and being too bulky for a carriage, 
was sawn off at seven feet above the butt, where it 
measured near eight feet in the diameter. This elm 
I mention to show to what a bulk planted elms 
may attain, as this tree must certainly have been 
such from its situation. 

In the centre of the village, and near the church, 
is a square piece of ground surrounded by houses, 
and vulgarly called the Plestor. In the midst of this 
spot stood, in old times, a vast oak, with a short 
squat body, and huge horizontal arms extending 
almost to the extremity of the area. This venerable 
tree, surrounded with stone steps and seats above 
them, was the delight of old and young, and a place 
of much resort in summer evenings ; where the 
former sat in grave debate, while the latter frolicked 
and danced before them. Long might it have stood 
had not the amazing tempest in 1703 overturned 
it at once, to the infinite regret of the inhabitants, 
and the vicar, who bestowed several pounds in 
setting it in its place again : but all his care could 
not avail; the tree sprouted for a time, then 
withered and died. This oak I mention to show 
to what a bulk planted oaks also may arrive; 
and planted this tree must certainly have been, 
as will appear from what will be said further con¬ 
cerning this area, when we enter on the antiquities 
of Selborne. 

On the Blackmoor estate there is a small wood 
called Losel’s, of a few acres, that was lately 
furnished with a set of oaks of a peculiar growth 
and great value : they were tall and taper like 
firs, but standing near together had very small 
heads—only a little brush without any Large 
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limbs. About twenty years ago the bridge at the 
Toy, near Hampton Court, being much decayed, 
some trees were wanted for the repairs, that were 
fifty feet long without bough, and would measure 
twelve inches diameter at the little end. Twenty 
such trees did a purveyor find in this little wood, 
with this advantage, that many of them answered 
the description at sixty feet. These trees were 
sold for £20 apiece. 

In the centre of this grove there stood an oak 
which, though shapely and tall on the whole, bulged 
out into a large excrescence about the middle of the 
stem. On this a pair of ravens had fixed their 
residence for such a series of years that the oak was 
distinguished by the title of the Raven Tree. Many 
were the attempts of the neighbouring youths to 
get at this eyry : the difficulty whetted their 
inclinations, and each was ambitious of surmount¬ 
ing the arduous task. But when they arrived at 
the swelling, it jutted out so in their way and was 
so far beyond their grasp, that the most daring 
lads were awed, and acknowledged the under¬ 
taking to be too hazardous. So the ravens built 
on, nest upon nest, in perfect security, till the fatal 
day arrived in which the wood was to be levelled. 
It was in the month of February, when those birds 
usually sit. The saw was applied to the butt, the 
wedges were inserted into the opening, the woods 
echoed to the heavy blows of the beetle or mallet, 
the tree nodded to its fall; but still the dam sat on. 
At last, when it gave way, the bird was flung from 
her nest; and, though her parental affection 
deserved a better fate, was whipped down by the 
twigs, which brought her dead to the ground.— 
Natural History of SeTborne. 
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WOLMER FOREST 

Should I omit to describe with some exact¬ 
ness the Forest of Wolmer, of which three-fifths 
perhaps lie in this parish, my account of Selborne 
would be very imperfect, as it is a district abound¬ 
ing with many curious productions, both animal 
and vegetable ; and has often afforded me much 
entertainment, both as a sportsman and as a 
naturalist. 

The royal Forest of Wolmer is a tract of land 
of about seven miles in length, by two and a half 
in breadth, running nearly from north to south, 
and is abutted on—to begin to the south, and so to 
proceed eastward—by the parishes of Greatham, 
Lysse, Kogate, and Trotton, in the county of 
Sussex*; by Bramshot, Hedleigh, and Kingsley. 
This royalty consists entirely of sand, covered 
with heath and fern ; but is somewhat diversified 
with hills and dales, without having one standing 
tree in the whole extent. In the bottoms, where 
the waters stagnate, are many bogs, which formerly 
abounded with subterraneous trees ; though Dr. 
Plot says positively, that * there never were any 
fallen trees hidden in the mosses of the southern 
counties.’ But he was mistaken ; for I myself have 
seen cottages on the verge of this wild district whose 
timbers consisted of a black hard wood, looking like 
oak, which the owners assured me they procured 
from the bogs by probing the soil with spits, or 
some such instruments ; but the peat is so much 
cut out, and the moors have been so well examined, 
that none has been found of late. Besides the oak, 
I have also been shown pieces of fossil-wood, of 
a paler colour and softer nature, which the inhabi- 
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tants called fir ; but, upon a nice examination, and 
trial by fire, I could discover nothing resinous in 
them ; and therefore rather suppose that they 
were parts of a willow or alder, or some such aquatic 
tree. 

This lonely domain is a very agreeable haunt for 
many sorts of wild fowls, which not only frequent 
it in the winter, but breed there in the summer ; 
such as lapwings, snipes, wild ducks, and, as I 
have discovered within these few years, teals. Part¬ 
ridges in vast plenty are bred in good seasons on 
the verge of this forest, into which they love to 
make excursions ; and in particular, in the dry 
summer of 1740 and 1741, and some years after, 
they swarmed to such a degree that parties of 
unreasonable sportsmen killed twenty and some¬ 
times thirty brace in a day. 

But there was a nobler species of game in this 
forest, now extinct, which I have heard old people 
say abounded much before shooting flying became 
so common, and that was the heath-cock, black 
game, or grouse. When I was a little boy I recollect 
one coming now and then to my father’s table. 
The last pack remembered was killed about thirty- 
five years ago; and within these ten years one 
solitary grey hen was sprung by some beagles, in 
beating for a hare. The sportsman cried out, 
‘ A hen pheasant! ’ but a gentleman present, who 
had often seen grouse in the north of England, 
assured me that it was a grey hen. 

Nor does the loss of our black game prove the 
only gap in the Fauna Selborniensis ; for another 
beautiful link in the chain of beings is wanting,— 
I mean the red deer, which, toward the beginning 
of this century, amounted to about five hundred 
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head, and made a stately appearance. There 
is an old keeper, now alive, named Adams, whose 
great-grandfather (mentioned in a perambulation 
taken in 1635), grandfather, father, and self, enjoyed 
the head keepership of Wolmer Forest in succession 
for more than an hundred years. This person 
assures me that his father has often told him that 
Queen Anne, as she was journeying on the Ports¬ 
mouth road, did not think the Forest of Wolmer 
beneath her royal regard. For she came out of 
the great road at Lippock, which is just by, and 
reposing herself on a bank, smoothed for that 
purpose, lying about half a mile to the east of 
Wolmer Pond, and still called Queen’s Bank, 
saw with great complacency and satisfaction the 
whole herd of red deer brought by the keepers 
along the vale before her, consisting then of about 
five hundred head. A sight this, worthy the 
attention of the greatest sovereign ! But he further 
adds, that, by means of the Waltham blacks, or, 
to use his own expression, as soon as they began 
blacking, they were reduced to about fifty head, 
and so continued decreasing till the time of the late 
Duke of Cumberland. It is now more than thirty 
years ago that his highness sent down a huntsman, 
and six yeoman-prickers, in scarlet jackets laced 
with gold, attended by the staghounds, ordering 
them to take every deer in this forest alive, and to 
convey them in carts to Windsor. In the course of 
the summer they caught every stag, some of which 
showed extraordinary diversion; but, in the 
following winter, when the hinds were also carried 
off, such fine chases were exhibited as served the 
country people for matter of talk and wonder for 
years afterwards. I saw myself one of the yeoman- 
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prickers single out a stag from the herd, and must 
confess that it was the most curious feat of activity 
I ever beheld,—superior to anything in Mr. Astley’s 
riding-school. The exertions made by the horse 
and deer much exceeded all my expectations, 
though the former greatly excelled the latter in 
speed. When the devoted deer was separated 
from his companions,. they gave him, by their 
watches, law, as they called it, for twenty minutes ; 
when, sounding their horns, the stop-dogs were 
permitted to pursue, and a most gallant scene 
ensued. 

Though large herds of deer do much harm to the 
neighbourhood, yet the injury to the morals of the 
people is of more moment than the loss of their 
crops. The temptation is irresistible; for most 
men are sportsmen by constitution : and there is 
such an inherent spirit for hunting in human nature, 
as scarce any inhibitions can restrain. Hence, 
towards the beginning of this century, all this 
country was wild about deer-stealing. Unless he 
was a hunter, as they affected to call themselves, 
no young person was allowed to be possessed of 
manhood or gallantry. The Waltham blacks at 
length committed such enormities, that Govern¬ 
ment was forced to interfere with that severe and 
sanguinary act called the Black Act, which now 
comprehends more felonies than any law that ever 
was framed before. And, therefore, a late Bishop 
of Winchester, when urged to restock Waltham 
chase, refused, from a motive worthy of a prelate, 
replying that * it had done mischief enough already \ 

Our old race of deer-stealers are hardly extinct 
yet. It was but a little while ago that, over their 
ale, they used to recount the exploits of their youth; 
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such as watching the pregnant hind to her lair, and, 
when the calf was dropped, paring its feet with a 
penknife to the quick, to prevent its escape, till it 
was large and fat enough to be killed ; the shooting 
at one of their neighbours with a bullet, in a 
turnip-field, by moonshine, mistaking him for 
a deer ; and the losing a dog in the following 
extraordinary manner :—Some fellows, suspecting 
that a calf new-fallen was deposited in a certain 
spot of thick fern, went with a lurcher to surprise it; 
when the parent hind rushed out of the brake, and 
taking a vast spring, with all her feet close together, 
pitched upon the neck of the dog, and broke it 
short in two. 

Another temptation to idleness and sporting 
was a number of rabbits which possessed all the 
hillocks and dry places ; but these being incon¬ 
venient to the huntsmen, on account of their 
burrows, when they came to take away the deer, 
they permitted the country people to destroy 
them all. 

Such forests and wastes, when their allurements 
to irregularities are removed, are of considerable 
service to neighbourhoods that verge upon them, 
by furnishing them with peat and turf for their 
firing ; with fuel for the burning their lime ; and 
with ashes for their grasses ; and by maintaining 
their geese and their stock of young cattle at little 
or no expense. 

The manor farm of the parish of Greatham has 
an admitted claim, I see, by an old record taken 
from the Tower of London, of turning all live 
stock on the forest, at proper seasons, bidentibus 
exceptis. The reason, I presume, why sheep are 
excluded is because, being such close grazers. 
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they would pick out all the finest grasses, and 
hinder the deer from thriving. 

Though (by statute 4 and 5 William and Mary, 
c. 23) * to burn on any waste, between Candlemas 
and Midsummer, any grig, ling, heath and furze, 
gorse, or fern, is punishable with whipping, and 
confinement in the house of correction *; yet, in 
this forest, about March or April, according to the 
dryness of the season, such vast heath-fires are 
lighted up, that they often get to a masterless head, 
and, catching the hedges, have sometimes been 
communicated to the underwoods, woods, and 
coppices, where great damage has ensued. The 
plea for these burnings is that, when the old coat 
of heath, &c., is consumed, young will sprout up, 
and afford much tender browse for cattle ; but 
where there is large old furze, the fire, following 
the roots, consumes the very ground ; so that for 
hundreds of acres nothing is to be seen but smother 
and desolation, the whole circuit round looking 
like the cinders of a volcano ; and, the soil being 
quite exhausted, no traces of vegetation are to be 
found for years. These conflagrations, as they 
take place usually with a north-east or east wind, 
much annoy this village with their smoke, and 
often alarm the country ; and, once in particular 
I remember that a gentleman, who lives beyond 
Andover, coming to my house, when he got on 
the downs between that town and Winchester, at 
twenty-five miles distance, was surprised much 
with smoke and a hot smell of fire, and concluded 
that Alresford was in flames ; but when he came 
to that town, he then had apprehensions for the 
next village, and so on to the end of his journey. 

On two of the most conspicuous eminences of 
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this forest stand two arbours, or bowers, made of 
the boughs of oaks ; the one called Waldon Lodge, 
the other Brimstone Lodge; these the keepers 
renew annually on the feast of St. Barnabas, 
taking the old materials for a perquisite. The 
farm called Blackmoor, in this parish, is obliged 
to find the posts and brushwood for the former; 
while the farms at Greatham, in rotation, furnish 
for the latter; and are all enjoined to cut and 
deliver the materials at the spot. This custom I 
mention, because I look upon it to be of very remote 
antiquity .—Natural History of Sdborne. 


THE TORTOISE 

While I was in Sussex last autumn, my residence 
was at the village near Lewes, from whence I had 
formerly the pleasure of writing to you. On the 
1st of November I remarked that the old tortoise, 
formerly mentioned, began first to dig the ground, 
in order to the forming its hibernaculum, which it 
had fixed on just beside a great tuft of hepaticas. 
It scrapes out the ground with its fore-feet, and 
throws it up over its back with its hind ; but 
the motion of its legs is ridiculously slow, little 
exceeding the hour-hand of a clock, and suitable 
to the composure of an animal said to be a whole 
month in performing one feat of copulation. 
Nothing can be more assiduous than this creature, 
night and day, in scooping the earth, and forcing 
its great body into the cavity ; but, as the noons 
of that season proved unusually warm and sunny, 
it was continually interrupted, and called forth 
by the heat, in the middle of the day ; and though 
I continued there till the 13th of November, yet 
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the work remained unfinished. Harsher weather 
and frosty mornings would have quickened its 
operations. No part of its behaviour ever struck 
me more than the extreme timidity it always 
expresses with regard to rain ; for though it has 
a shell that would secure it against the wheel of 
a loaded cart, yet does it discover as much solici¬ 
tude about rain as a lady dressed in all her best 
attire, shuffling away on the first sprinklings, and 
running its head up in a corner. If attended to, 
it becomes an excellent weather-glass ; for as sure 
as it walks elate, and, as it were, on tiptoe, feeding 
with great earnestness in a morning, so sure will it 
rain before night. It is totally a diurnal animal, 
and never pretends to stir after it becomes dark. 
The tortoise, like other reptiles, has an arbitrary 
stomach, as well as lungs ; and can refrain from 
eating as well as breathing for a great part of the 
year. When first awakened, it eats nothing; 
nor again in the autumn, before it retires : through 
the height of the summer it feeds voraciously, 
devouring all the food that comes in its way. 
I was much taken with its sagacity in discerning 
those that do it kind offices ; for as soon as the 
good old lady comes in sight who has waited on it 
for more than thirty years, it hobbles towards its 
benefactress with awkward alacrity, but remains 
inattentive to strangers. Thus not only ‘ the ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib ’, 
but the most abject reptile and torpid of beings 
distinguishes the hand that feeds it, and is touched 
with the feelings of gratitude! 

P.S .—In about three days after I left Sussex the 
tortoise retired into the ground under the hepatica. 
—Natural History of Selborne. 
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THE SUSSEX DOWNS 

Though I have now travelled the Sussex Downs 
upwards of thirty years, yet I still investigate that 
chain of majestic mountains with fresh admiration 
year by year ; and think I see new beauties every 
time I traverse it. This range, which runs from 
Chichester eastward as far as East-Bourn, is about 
sixty miles in length, and is called the South 
Downs, properly speaking, only round Lewes. As 
you pass along, you command a noble view of the 
wild, or weald, on one hand, and the broad downs 
and sea on the other. Mr. Eay used to visit a 
family just at the foot of these hills and was so 
ravished with the prospect from Plumpton Plain, 
near Lewes, that he mentions those scapes in his 
Wisdom of God in the Works of Creation , with the 
utmost satisfaction, and thinks them equal to 
anything he had seen in the finest parts of Europe. 

For my own part, I think there is somewhat 
peculiarly sweet and amusing in the shapely figured 
aspect of chalk hills in preference to those of stone, 
which are rugged, broken, abrupt, and shapeless. 

Perhaps I may be singular in my opinion, and 
not so happy as to convey to you the same idea, 
but I never contemplate these mountains without 
thinking I perceive somewhat analogous to growth 
in their gentle swellings and smooth fungus-like 
protuberances, their fluted sides, and regular 
hollows and slopes, that carry at once the air 
of vegetative dilatatioh and expansion,—or was 
there ever a time when these immense masses of 
calcareous matter were thrown into fermenta¬ 
tion by some adventitious moisture,—were raised 
and leavened into such shapes by some plastic 
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power, and so made to swell and heave their broad 
backs into the sky. so much above the less animated 
clay of the wild below ? 

By*what I can guess from the admeasurements of 
the hills that have been taken round my house, 
I should suppose that these hills surmount the wild, 
at an average, at about the rate of five hundred feet. 

One thing is very remarkable as to the sheep : 
from the westward, till you get to the river Adur, 
all the flocks have horns, and smooth white faces, 
and white legs ; and a hornless sheep is rarely to 
be seen. But as soon as you pass that river east¬ 
ward, and mount Beeding Hill, all the flocks at 
once become hornless, or, as they call them, poll- 
sheep ; and have, moreover, black faces, with a 
white tuft of wool on their foreheads, and speckled 
and spotted legs : so that you would think that 
the flocks of Laban were pasturing on one side of 
the stream, and the variegated breed of his son- 
in-law Jacob were cantoned along on the other. 
And this diversity holds good respectively on each 
side, from the valley of Bramber and Beeding to the 
eastward, and westward all the whole length of the 
downs. If you talk with the shepherds on this 
subject, they tell you that the case has been so from 
time immemorial; and smile at your simplicity 
if you ask them whether the situation of these two 
different breeds might not be reversed ? However, 
an intelligent friend of mine near Chichester is 
determined to try the experiment; and has this 
autumn, at the hazard of being laughed at, intro¬ 
duced a parcel of black-faced hornless rams 
among his horned western ewes. The black-faced 
poll-sheep have the shortest legs and the finest 
wool .—Natural History of Selborne . 
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SOCIALITY IN THE BRUTE CREATION 

There is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the 
brute creation, independent of sexual attachment: 
the congregating of gregarious birds in the winter 
Is a remarkable instance. y 

Many horses, though quiet with company, will 
not stay one minute in a field by themselves : the 
strongest fences cannot restrain them. My neigh¬ 
bour’s horse will not only not stay by himself 
abroad, but he will not bear to be left alone in a 
strange stable, without discovering the utmost im¬ 
patience, and endeavouring to break the rack and 
manger with his fore-feet. He has been known to 
leap out at a stable-window, through which dung 
was thrown, after company ; and yet in other 
respects is remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows 
will not fatten by themselves ; but will neglect the 
finest pasture that is not recommended by society. 
It would be needless to instance in sheep, which 
constantly flock together. 

But this propensity seems not to be confined to 
animals of the same species ; for we know a doe, 
still alive, that was brought up from a little fawn 
with a dairy of cows ; with them it goes afield, and 
with them it returns to the yard. The dogs of the 
house take no notice of this deer, being used to her ; 
but if strange dogs come by, a chase ensues ; while 
the master smiles to see his favourite securely 
leading her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile, 
till she returns to the cows, who, with fierce lowings 
and menacing horns, drive the assailants quite out 
of the pasture. 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not 
always prevent social advances and mutual fellow- 
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ship. For a very intelligent and observant person 
has assured me that, in the former part of his life, 
keeping but one horse, he happened also on a time 
to have but one solitary hen. These two incon¬ 
gruous animals spent much of their time together 
in a lonely orchard, where they saw no creature 
but each other. By degrees an apparent regard 
began to take place between these two sequestered 
individuals. The fowl would approach the quadru¬ 
ped with notes of complacency, rubbing herself 
gently against his legs ; while the horse would 
look down with satisfaction, and move with the 
greatest caution and circumspection, lest he should 
trample on his diminutive companion. Thus, by 
mutual good offices, each seemed to console the 
vacant hours of the other ; so that Milton, when he 
puts the following sentiment in the mouth of Adam, 
seems to be somewhat mistaken : 

Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl 

So well converse, nor with the ox the ape. 

Natural History of Selbome. 

A HUMAN BEE-BIRD 

We had in this village, more than twenty years 
ago, an idiot boy, whom I well remember, who, 
from a child, showed a strong propensity to bees ; 
they were his food, his amusement, his sole object. 
And as people of this cast have seldom more than 
one point in view, so this lad exerted all his few 
faculties on this one pursuit. In the winter he 
dozed away his time, within his father’s house, 
by the fireside, in a kind of torpid state, seldom 
departing from the chimney corner; but in the 
summer he was all alert, and in quest of his game 
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in the fields and on sunny banks. Honey-bees, 
humble-bees, and wasps, were his prey wherever he 
found them : he had no apprehensions from their 
stings, but would seize them nudis manibus , and at 
once disarm them of their weapons, and suck their 
bodies for the sake of their honey-bags. Some¬ 
times he would fill his bosom, between his shirt and 
his skin, with a number of these captives ; and 
sometimes would confine them in bottles. He was a 
very merops apiaster, or bee-bird; and very 
injurious to men that kept bees ; for he would slide 
into their bee-gardens, and sitting down before the 
stools, would rap with his finger on the hives, and 
so take the bees as they came out. He has been 
known to overturn hives for the sake of honey, 
of which he was passionately fond. Where 
metheglin was making, he would linger round the 
tubs and vessels, begging a draught of what he 
called bee-wine. As he ran about he used to 
make a humming noise with his lips, resembling the 
buzzing of bees. This lad was lean and sallow, and 
of a cadaverous complexion ; and, except in his 
favourite pursuit, in which he was wonderfully 
adroit, discovered no manner of understanding. 
Had his capacity been better, and directed to the 
same object, he had perhaps abated much of our 
wonder at the feats of a more modern exhibitor of 
bees ; and we may justly say of him now— 

Thou, 

Had thy presiding star propitious shone, 

Shouldst Wildman be. 

When a tall youth, he was removed from hence to 
a distant village, \yhere he died, as I understand, 
before he arrived at manhood .—Natural History of 
Selbome. 
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THE GREAT FROST OF JANUARY, 1776 

There were some circumstances attending the 
remarkable frost in January 1776 so singular and 
striking that a short detail of them may not be 
unacceptable. 

The most certain way to be exact will be to copy 
the passages from my journal, which were taken 
from time to time as things occurred. But it may 
be proper previously to remark that the first week 
in January was uncommonly wet, and drowned 
with vast rains from every quarter ; from whence 
may be inferred, as there is great reason to believe 
is the case, that intense frosts seldom take place till 
the earth is perfectly glutted and chilled with 
water, 1 and hence dry autumns are seldom followed 
by rigorous winters. 

January 7th.—Snow driving all the day, which 
was followed by frost, sleet, and some snow, till the 
twelfth, when a prodigious mass overwhelmed all 
the works of men, drifting over the tops of the gates 
and filling the hollow lanes. 

On the fourteenth the writer was obliged to be 
much abroad, and thinks he never before or since 
has encountered such rugged, Siberian weather. 
Many of the narrow roads were now filled above the 
tops of the hedges, through which the snow was 
driven into most romantic and grotesque shapes, so 
striking to the imagination as not to be seen without 
wonder and pleasure. The poultry dared not to 

1 The autumn preceding January 1768 was very 
wet, and particularly the month of September, during 
which there fell at Lyndon, in the county of Rutland, 
six inches and an half of rain. And the terrible long frost 
in 1739-40 set in after a rainy season, and when the 
springs were very high. 
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stir out of their roosting-places, for cocks and 
hens are so dazzled and confounded by the glare 
of snow that they would soon perish without 
assistance. The hares also lay sullenly in their 
seats, and would not move till compelled by hunger; 
being conscious, poor animals, that the drifts and 
heaps treacherously betray their footsteps, and 
prove fatal to numbers of them. 

From the fourteenth the snow continued to 
increase, and began to stop the road-waggons and 
coaches, which could no longer keep on their 
regular stages; and especially on the western roads, 
where the fall appears to have been greater than in 
the south. The company at Bath that wanted to 
attend the Queen’s birthday were strangely incom¬ 
moded ; many carriages of persons who got, in their 
way to town, from Bath as far as Marlborough, 
after strange embarrassments, here met with a 
ne plus ultra. The ladies fretted, and offered 
large rewards to labourers if they would shovel 
them a track to London ; but the relentless heaps 
of snow were too bulky to be removed ; and so the 
eighteenth passed over, leaving the company in 
very uncomfortable circumstances at the Castle and 
other inns. 

On the twentieth the sun shone out for the first 
time since the frost began, a circumstance that has 
been remarked before much in favour of vegetation. 
All this time the cold was not very intense, for the 
thermometer stood at 29, 28, 25, and thereabout; 
but on the twenty-first it descended to 20. The 
birds now began to be in a very pitiable and starv¬ 
ing condition. Tamed by the season, skylarks 
settled in the streets of towns, because they saw the 
ground was bare ; rooks frequented dunghills close 
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to houses ; and crows watched horses as they 
passed, and greedily devoured what dropped from 
them; hares now came into men’s gardens, and 
scraping away the snow, devoured such plants as 
they could find. 

On the twenty-second the author had occasion 
to go to London, through a sort of Laplandian 
scene, very wild and grotesque indeed. But the 
metropolis itself exhibited a still more singular 
appearance than the country ; for, being bedded 
deep in snow, the pavement of the streets could 
not be touched by the wheels or the horses’ feet, 
so that the carriages ran about without the least 
noise. Such an exemption from din and clatter was 
strange but not pleasant; it seemed to convey an 
uncomfortable idea of desolation : 

. . . Ipsa silcntia terrent. 

On the twenty-seventh much snow fell all day, 
and in the evening the frost became very intense. 
At South Lambeth, for the four following nights, 
the thermometer fell to 11, 7, 6, 6 ; and at Selborne 
to 7, 6,10 ; and on the 31st of January, just before 
sunrise, with rime on the trees and on the tube of the 
glass, the quicksilver sunk exactly to zero, being 
32 degrees below the freezing-point; but by eleven 
in the morning, though in the shade, it sprung up 
to 16 J 1 —a most unusual degree of cold this for the 
south of England ! During these four nights the 

1 At Selborne the cold was greater than at any other 
place that the author could hear of with certainty, 
though some reported at the time that at a village 
in Kent the thermometer fell two degrees below zero, 
viz. thirty-four degrees below the freezing-point. 

The thermometer used at Selborne w r as graduated 
by Benjamin Martin. 
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cold was so penetrating that it occasioned ice in 
warm chambers and under beds ; and in the day 
the wind was so keen that persons of robust consti¬ 
tutions could scarcely endure to face it. The 
Thames was at once so frozen over, both above and 
below bridge, that crowds ran about on the ice. 
The streets were now strangely encumbered with 
snow, which crumbled and trod dusty, and, turning 
grey, resembled bay-salt; what had fallen on the 
roofs was so perfectly dry that from first to last it 
lay twenty-six days on the houses in the city, a 
longer time than had been remembered by the 
oldest housekeepers living. According to all 
appearances we might now have expected the 
continuance of this rigorous weather for weeks to 
come, since every night increased in severity ; 
but behold, without any apparent cause, on the 
first of February a thaw took place, and some rain 
followed before night, making good the observation 
above, that frosts often go off, as it were at once, 
without any gradual declension of cold. On the 
second of February the thaw persisted, and on the 
third swarms of little insects were frisking and 
sporting in a court-yard at South Lambeth as if 
they had felt no frost. Why the juices in the small 
bodies and smaller limbs of such minute beings are 
not frozen is a matter of curious inquiry. 

Severe frosts seem to be partial, or to run in 
currents ; for at the same juncture, as the author 
was informed by accurate correspondents, at 
Lyndon, in the country of Rutland, the thermo¬ 
meter stood at 19 ; at Blackburn, in Lancashire, at 
19 ; and at Manchester at 21, 20, and 18. Thus 
does some unknown circumstance strangely over¬ 
balance latitude, and render the cold sometimes 
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much greater in the southern than the northern 
parts of this kingdom. 

The consequences of this severity were, that in 
Hampshire, at the melting of the snow, the wheat 
looked well, and the turnips came forth little in¬ 
jured. The laurels and laurustines were somewhat 
damaged, but only in hot aspects. No evergreens 
were quite destroyed; and not half the damage 
sustained that befell in January 1768. Those 
laurels that were a little scorched on the south sides 
were perfectly untouched on their north sides. 
The care taken to shake the snow day by day from 
the branches seemed greatly to avail the author’s 
evergreens. A neighbour’s laurel hedge in a high 
situation, and facing to the north, was perfectly 
green and vigorous ; and the Portugal laurels 
remained unhurt. 

As to the birds, the thrushes and blackbirds 
were mostly destroyed ; and the partridges, by the 
weather and poachers, were so thinned that few 
remained to breed the following year .—Natural 
History of Selborne. 


CAT AND SQUIRRELS 

A boy has taken three little young squirrels in 
their nest, or drey as it is called in these parts. 
These small creatures he put under the care of a 
cat who had lately lost her kittens, and finds that 
she nurses and suckles them with the same as¬ 
siduity and affection as if they were her own 
offspring. This circumstance corroborates my 
suspicion, that the mention of exposed and de¬ 
serted children being nurtured by female beasts of 
prey who had lost their young, may not be so 
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improbable an incident as many have supposed; 
and therefore may be a justification of those 
authors who have gravely mentioned what some 
have deemed to be a wild and improbable story. 

So many people went to see the little squirrels 
suckled by a cat, that the foster-mother became 
jealous of her charge, and in pain for their safety; 
and therefore hid them over the ceiling, where one 
died. This circumstance shows her affection for 
these fondlings, and that she supposes the squirrels 
to be her own young. Thus hens, when they have 
hatched ducklings, are equally attached to them 
as if they were their own chickens .—Observations 
on Quadrupeds. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT 

1721-1771 

RODERICK RANDOM AND STRAP : THEIR 
JOURNEY TO LONDON IN 1739 

I. Roderick travels from Scotland to New¬ 
castle BY PACKHORSE, AND MEETS STRAP 

There is no such convenience as a waggon in 
this country, and my finances were too weak to 
support the expense of hiring a horse : I deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to set out with the carriers who 
transport goods from one place to another on horse¬ 
back ; and this scheme I accordingly put in execu¬ 
tion on the 1st day of November, 1739, sitting upon 
a pack-saddle between two baskets, one of which 
contained my goods in a knapsack. But by Ihe 
time we arrived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne I was so 
fatigued with the tediousness of the carriage, and 
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benumbed with the coldness of the weather, that 
I resolved to travel the rest of my journey on foot, 
rather than proceed in such a disagreeable manner. 

The hostler of the inn at which we put up, under¬ 
standing I was bound for London, advised me to 
take my passage in a collier, which would be both 
cheap and expeditious, and withal much easier 
than to walk upwards of three hundred miles 
through deep roads in the winter time, a journey 
which, he believed, I had not strength enough to 
perform. I was almost persuaded to take his 
advice, when, one day, stepping into a barber’s 
shop to be shaved, the young man, while he 
lathered my face, accosted me thus : 4 Sir, I 

presume you are a Scotchman.’ I answered in the 
affirmative. 4 Pray,’ continued he, 4 from what 
part of Scotland ? ’ I no sooner told him than 
he discovered great emotion, and, not confining 
his operation to my chin and upper lip, besmeared 
my whole face with great agitation. At which 
I was so offended that, starting up, I asked him 
what the d—1 he meant by using me so ? He 
begged pardon, telling me his joy at meeting 
with a countryman had occasioned some confusion 
in him, and craved my name. But when I declared 
my name was Random, he exclaimed in a rapture, 

4 How ! Rory Random ? ’ 4 The same,’ I replied, 
looking at him with astonishment, 4 What 1 1 
cried he, 4 don’t you know your old schoolfellow, 
Hugh Strap ? ’ 

At that instant, recollecting his face, I flew into 
his arms, and, in the transport of my joy, gave him 
back one half of the suds he had so lavishly 
bestowed on my countenance ; so that we made a 
very ludicrous appearance, and furnished a great 
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deal of mirth for his master and shopmates, who 
were witnesses of this scene. When our mutual 
caresses were over, I sat down again to be shaved ; 
but the poor fellow’s nerves were so discomposed 
by this unexpected meeting, that his hand could 
scarcely hold the razor, with which nevertheless 
he found means to cut me in three places in as 
many strokes. His master, perceiving his disorder, 
bade another supply his place, and, after the 
operation was performed, gave Strap leave to pass 
the rest of the day with me. 

We retired immediately to my lodgings, where, 
calling for some beer, I desired to be informed of his 
adventures, which contained nothing more than 
that, his master dying before his time was out, he 
had come to Newcastle about a year ago, in 
expectation of journey work, along with three 
young fellows of his acquaintance who worked in 
the keels ; that he had the good fortune of being 
employed by a very civil master, with whom he 
intended to stay till the spring, at which time 
he proposed to go to London, where he did not 
doubt of finding encouragement. When I com¬ 
municated to him my situation and design, he did 
not approve of my taking a passage by sea, by 
reason of the danger of a winter voyage, which is 
very hazardous along that coast, as well as the 
precariousness of the wind, which might possibly 
detain me a great while, to the no small detriment 
of my fortune; whereas, if I would venture by land, 
he would bear me company, carry my baggage 
all the way, and, if we should be fatigued before we 
could perform the journey, it would be no hard 
matter for us to find on the road either returning 
horses or waggons, of which we might take the 

221 n 
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advantage for a very trifling expense. I was so 
ravished at this proposal, that I embraced him 
affectionately, and assured him he might command 
my purse to the last farthing ; but he gave me to 
understand he had saved money sufficient to 
answer his own occasions ; and that he had a friend 
in London, who would soon introduce him into 
business in that capital, and might possibly have 
it in his power to serve me also. 

Having concerted the plan, and settled our 
affairs that night, we departed next morning 
by daybreak, armed with a good cudgel each 
(my companion being charged with the furniture 
of us both, crammed into one knapsack), and our 
money sewed between the lining and waistband 
of our breeches, except some loose silver for our 
immediate expense on the road. We travelled all 
day at a round pace, but, being ignorant of the 
proper stages, were benighted at a good distance 
from any inn, so that we were compelled to take 
up our lodging at a small hedge ale-house, that 
stood on a by-road, about half a mile from the 
highway : there we found a pedlar of our own 
country, in whose company we regaled ourselves 
with bacon and eggs, and a glass of good ale, 
before a comfortable fire, conversing all the while 
very sociably with the landlord and his daughter, 
a hale buxom lass, who entertained us with great 
good humour, and in whose affection I was vain 
enough to believe I had made some progress. 
About eight o’clock we were all three, at our own 
desire, shown into an apartment furnished with 
two beds, in one of which Strap and I betook out- 
selves to rest, and the pedlar occupied the other, 
though not before he had prayed a considerable 
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time extempore, searched into every corner of the 
room, and fastened the door on the inside with 
a strong iron screw, which he carried about with 
him for that use.— Roderick Random . 


II. Their Adventure with a Scholastic 
Innkeeper 

As we exerted ourselves more than usual, I 
found myself quite spent with fatigue, when we 
entered a small village in the twilight. We 
inquired for a public house, and were directed to 
one of a very sorry appearance. At our entrance, 
the landlord, who seemed to be a venerable old 
man, with long grey hair, rose from a table placed 
by a large fire in a very neat paved kitchen, and 
with a cheerful countenance accosted us in these 
words : * Salvete , pueri—ingredimini .* I was 
not a little pleased to hear our host speak Latin, 
because I was in hope of recommending myself 
to him by my knowledge in that language; 
I therefore answered, without hesitation, ‘ Dissolve 
friguSy ligna super foco—large reponens I had 
no sooner pronounced these words, than the old 
gentleman, running towards me, shook me by the 
hand, crying, ‘ Fill mi dilectissime! unde venis? a 
superis , ni Jailor ! 9 In short, finding we were both 
read in the classics, he did not know how to testify 
his regard enough; but ordered his daughter, a jolly 
rosy-cheeked damsel who was his sole domestic, to 
bring us a bottle of his quadrimum ; repeating 
from Horace at the same time, ( Deprome quadri¬ 
mum sabina, 0 Thaliarche , merum diota This 
quadrimum was excellent ale of his own brewing, 
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of which he told us he had always an amphora four 
years old for the use of himself and friends. 

In the course of our conversation, which was 
interlarded with scraps of Latin, we understood 
that this facetious person was a schoolmaster, 
whose income being small, he was fain to keep 
a glass of good liquor for the entertainment of 
passengers, by which he made shift to make the 
two ends of the year meet. ‘ I am this day,’ said 
he, ‘ the happiest old fellow in his majesty’s 
dominions. My wife, rest her soul, is in heaven. My 
daughter is to be married next week ; but the 
two chief pleasures of my life are these (pointing 
to the bottle and a large edition of Horace that lay 
on the table). I am old, ’tis true—what then ? 
the more reason I should enjoy the small share 
of life that remains, as my friend Flaccus advises : 
Tu ne quaesieris (scire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi 
jmem dii dederint. Carpe diem , quam minimum 
credula poster o' 

As he was very inquisitive about our affairs, 
we made no scruple of acquainting him with our 
situation, which, when he had learned, he enriched 
us with advices how to behave in the world, telling 
us that he was no stranger to the deceits of man¬ 
kind. In the meantime he ordered his daughter to 
lay a fowl to the fire for supper, for he was resolved 
this night to regale his friends— permittens divis 
caetera . While our entertainment was preparing, 
our host recounted the adventures of his own life* 
which, as they contain nothing remarkable, I for¬ 
bear to rehearse. When we had fared sumptuously, 
and drank several bottles of his quadrimum , 
I expressed a desire of going to rest, which was 
with some difficulty complied with, after he had 
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informed us that we should overtake the 
wagon by noon next day; and that there 
was room enough in it for half a dozen, for 
there were only four passengers as yet in that 
convenience. 

Before my comrade and I fell asleep, we had 
some conversation about the good humour of 
our landlord, which gave Strap such an idea of his 
benevolence, that he positively believed we should 
pay nothing for our lodging and entertainment. 
‘ Don’t you observe,’ said he, ‘ that he has con¬ 
ceived a particular affection for us ; nay, even 
treated us at supper with extraordinary fare, which, 
to be sure, we should not of ourselves have called 
for ? 5 I was partly of Strap’s opinion ; but the 
experience I had of the world made me suspend my 
belief till the morning, when, getting up betimes, 
we breakfasted with our host and his daughter on 
hasty-pudding and ale, and desired to know what 
we had to pay. ‘ Biddy will let you know, gentle¬ 
men,’ said he, ‘ for I never mind these matters. 
Money matters are beneath the concern of one who 
lives upon the Horatian plan —Crescentem sequitur 
cura pecuniam .’ Meanwhile, Biddy, having con¬ 
sulted a slate that hung in the corner, told us our 
reckoning came to 8s. 7d. ‘ Eight shillings and 
seven pence ! ’ cried Strap, ‘ ’tis impossible! you 
must be mistaken, young woman.’ i Reckon again, 
child,’ says her father, very deliberately ; ‘ perhaps 
you have miscounted.’ ‘ No, indeed, father,’ she 
replied, * I know my business better.’ I could 
contain my indignation no longer, but said it was 
an unconscionable bill, and demanded to know the 
particulars; upon which the old man got up, mut¬ 
tering, ‘ Aye, aye, let us see the particulars—that’s 
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but reasonable.’ And taking pen, ink, and paper, 
wrote the following items : 

s. d. 


To bread and beer . 


. 0 

6 

To a fowl and sausages 


2 

6 

To four bottles quadrim. . 


! 2 

0 

To fire and tobacco . 


. 0 

7 

To lodging 


. 2 

0 

To breakfast . 


. X 

0 

Total . 


. 8 

7 


As he had not the appearance of a common 
publican, and had raised a sort of veneration in 
me by his demeanour the preceding night, it was 
not in my power to upbraid him as he deserved; 
therefore I contented myself with saying, I was 
sure he did not learn to be an extortioner from 
Horace. He answered, I was but a young man and 
did not know the world, or I would not tax him 
with extortion, whose only aim was to live contentus 
parvo , and keep off importuna pauperies. My 
fellow traveller could not so easily put up with 
this imposition ; but swore he should either take 
one-third of the money or go without. 

While we were engaged in this dispute, I per¬ 
ceived the daughter go out, and, conjecturing the 
occasion, immediately paid the exorbitant demand, 
which was no sooner done than Biddy returned 
with two stout fellows, who came in on pretence of 
taking their morning draught, but in reality to 
frighten us into compliance. Just as we departed, 
Strap, who was half-distracted on account of 
this piece of expense, went up to the school¬ 
master, and, grinning in his face, pronounced with 
great emphasis—‘ Semper avarus eget 9 To which 
the pedant replied, with a malicious smile— 
‘Animum rege, qui , nisi paret , imperat 9 
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We travelled half a mile without exchanging 
one word; my thoughts being engrossed by the 
knavery of the world, to which I must be daily 
exposed; and the contemplation of my finances, 
winch began sensibly to diminish. At length, Strap, 
who could hold no longer, addressed me thus: 
* Well, fools and their money are soon parted. If 
my advice had been taken, that old skinflint should 
have been damn’d before he had got more than the 
third of his demand. ’Tis a sure sign you came 
easily by your money, when you squander it away 
in this manner. Ah, God help you, how many 
bristly beards must I have mowed before I earned 
four shillings and threepence-halfpenny, which is 
all thrown to the dogs ! How many days have I 
sat weaving hair till my toes were numbed by the 
cold, my fingers cramped, and my nose as blue as 
the sign of the periwig that hung over the door: 
What the devil was you afraid of ? I would have 
engaged to box with any one of those fellows that 
came in, for a guinea.—I’m sure I have beat stouter 
men than either of them.’ And indeed my com¬ 
panion would have fought anybody, when his 
life was in no danger ; but he had a mortal aver¬ 
sion to fire-arms and all instruments of death. In 
order to appease him, I assured him no part of this 
extraordinary expense should fall upon his shoul¬ 
ders ; at which declaration he was affronted, and 
told me, he would have me to know that although 
he was a poor barber’s boy, he had a soul to spend 
his money with the best squire of the land. 
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III. Their Journey Resumed by Waggon 

Having walked all day at a great pace, without 
halting for a refreshment, we descried, towards 
the evening, to our inexpressible joy, the waggon 
about a quarter of a mile before us ; and, by that 
time we reached it, were both of us so weary that 
I verily believe it would have been impracticable 
for us to have walked one mile farther. We, there¬ 
fore, bargained with the driver, whose name was 
Joey, to give us a cast to the next stage for a 
shilling ; at which place we should meet the master 
of the waggon, with whom we might agree for the 
rest of the journey. 

Accordingly the convenience stopped, and 
Joey having placed the ladder, Strap (being 
loaded with our baggage) mounted first; but, 
just as he was getting in, a tremendous voice 
assailed his ears in these words : 4 God’s fury ! 
there shall no passengers come here.’ The poor 
shaver was so disconcerted at this exclamation, 
which both he and I imagined proceeded from the 
mouth of a giant, that he descended with great 
velocity and a countenance as white as paper. Joey, 
perceiving our astonishment, called, with an arch 
sneer, 4 Waunds, coptain, whay woant yau sooffer 
the poor wagoneer to meake a penny V Coom, 
coom, young man, get oop, get oop, never moind 
the coptain ; I’se not afeard of the coptain.’ 

This was not encouragement sufficient to Strap, 
who could not be prevailed upon to venture up 
again ; upon which I attempted, though not with¬ 
out a quaking heart, when I heard the same voice 
muttering, like distant thunder— 4 Hell and the 
devil confound me, if I don’t make you smart for 
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this ! * However, I crept in, and by accident got 
an empty place in the straw, which I immediately 
took possession of, without being able to discern 
the faces of my fellow-travellers in the dark. 
Strap following, with the knapsack on his back, 
chanced to take the other side, and, by a jolt of the 
carriage, pitched directly upon the stomach of the 
captain, who bellowed out, in a most dreadful 
manner, ‘ Blood and thunder! where’s my sword ? * 
At these words my frighted comrade started up, 
and, at one spring, bounced against me with such 
force that I thought he was the supposed son 
of Anak, who intended to press me to death. 
In the meantime a female voice cried, ‘ Bless me 1 
what is the matter, my dear ? ’ * The matter,’ 

replied the captain ! 4 d—n my blood ! my guts are 
squeezed into a pancake by that Scotchman’s 
hump.’ Strap, trembling all the while at my back, 
asked him pardon, and laid the blame of what had 
happened upon the jolting of the waggon ; and 
the woman who spoke before went on : ‘Aye, aye, 
my dear, it is our own fault; we may thank our¬ 
selves for all the inconveniences we meet with. 
I thank God I never travelled so before. I am 
sure if my lady or Sir John were to know where 
we are they would not sleep this night for vexation. 
I wish to God we had writ for the chariot; I know 
we shall never be forgiven.’ 4 Come, come, my 
dear,’ replied the captain, ‘ it don’t signify fretting 
now ; we shall laugh it over as a frolic ; I hope you 
will not suffer in your health. I shall make my 
lord very merry with our adventures in the 
diligence .’ 

This discourse gave me such a high notion 
of the captain and his lady that I durst not venture 
C 3 
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to join in the conversation ; but immediately 
after another female voice began : ‘ Some people 
give themselves a great many needless airs ; better 
folks than any here have travelled in waggons 
before now. Some of us have rode in coaches and 
chariots, with three footmen behind them, without 
making so much fuss about it. What then ? We 
are now all upon a footing; therefore let us be 
sociable and merry. What do you say, Isaac ? 
Is not this a good motion, you doting rogue ? 
Speak, you old cent, per cent, fornicator ? What 
desperate debt are you thinking of ? What mort¬ 
gage are you planning ? Well, Isaac, positively 
you shall never gain my favour till you turn oveT 
a new leaf, grow honest, and live like a gentle¬ 
man. In the meantime give me a kiss, you old 
fumbler. 5 These words, accompanied with a 
hearty smack, enlivened the person to whom 
they were addressed to such a degree that he cried, 
in transport, though with a faltering voice, ‘ Ah ! 
you wanton baggage—upon my credit, you are a 
waggish girl—he, he, he ! 9 This laugh introduced 
a fit of coughing, which almost suffocated the poor 
usurer (such we afterwards found was the profes¬ 
sion of this our fellow-traveller). 

About this time I fell asleep, and enjoyed a 
comfortable nap till such time as we arrived at 
the inn where we put up. Here, having alighted 
from the waggon, I had an opportunity of viewing 
the passengers in order as they entered. The first 
who appeared was a brisk, airy girl, about twenty 
years old, with a silver-laced hat on her head 
instead of. a cap, a blue stuff riding-suit, trimmed 
with silver very much tarnished, and a whip in her 
hand. After her came, limping, an old man. 
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with a worsted nightcap buttoned under his chin, 
and a broad-brimmed hat slouched over it, an old 
rusty blue cloak tied about his neck, under which 
appeared a brown surtout, that covered a thread¬ 
bare coat and waistcoat, and, as we afterwards 
discerned, a dirty flannel jacket. His eyes were 
hollow, bleared, and gummy; his face was 
shrivelled into a thousand wrinkles, his gums were 
destitute of teeth, his nose sharp and drooping, his 
chin peaked and prominent, so that, when he 
mumped or spoke, they approached one another 
like a pair of nutcrackers : he supported himself 
on an ivory-headed cane, and his whole figure was 
a juBt emblem of winter, famine, and avarice. 
But how was I surprised, when I beheld the formid¬ 
able captain in the shape of a little thin creature, 
about the age of forty, with a long withered visage, 
very much resembling that of a baboon, through 
the upper part of which two little grey eyes peeped : 
he wore his own hair in a queue that reached to 
his rump, which immoderate length, I suppose, 
was the occasion of a baldness that appeared on 
the crown of his head when he deigned to take off 
his hat, which was very much of the size and cock 
of Pistol’s. 

Having laid aside his great-coat, I could not 
help admiring the extraordinary make of this man 
of war : he was about five feet and three inches 
high, sixteen inches of which went to his face and 
long scraggy neck : his thighs were about six inches 
in length, his legs resembling spindles or drum¬ 
sticks, two feet and a half, and his body, which put 
me in mind of extension without substance, 
engrossed the remainder : so that on the whole, he 
appeared like a spider or grasshopper erect, and 
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was almost a vox et praeterea nihil. His dress con¬ 
sisted of a frock of what is called bearskin, the 
skirts of which were about half a foot long, an 
hussar waistcoat, scarlet breeches reaching half 
way down his thighs, worsted stockings rolled up 
almost to his groin, and shoes with wooden heels 
at least two inches high ; he carried a sword very 
near as long as himself in one hand and with the 
other conducted his lady, who seemed to be a 
woman of his own age, and still retained some 
remains of an agreeable person, but so ridiculously 
affected, that, had I not been a novice in the world, 
I might have easily perceived in her the deplorable 
vanity and second-hand airs of a lady’s woman.— 
Roderick Random . 

HUMPHRY CLINKER’S FIRST APPEARANCE 

The coach being adjusted, another difficulty 
occurred. Mrs. Tabitha absolutely refused to enter 
it again, unless another driver could be found to 
take the place of the postilion who, she affirmed, 
had overturned the carriage from malice afore¬ 
thought. After much dispute, the man resigned 
his place to a shabby country fellow, who under¬ 
took to go as far as Marlborough, where they could 
be better provided ; and at that place we arrived 
about one o’clock, without further impediment. 
Mrs. Bramble, however, found new matter of 
offence, which, indeed, she had a particular genius 
for extracting at will from almost every incident 
in life We had scarce entered the room at Marl¬ 
borough where we stayed to dine, when she ex¬ 
hibited a formal complaint against the poor fellow 
who had superseded the postilion. She said, he was 
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such a beggarly rascal that he had ne’er a shirt to 
his back, and had the impudence to shock her sight 
by showing his bare posteriors, for which act of 
indelicacy he deserved to be set in the stocks. 
Mrs. Winifred Jenkins confirmed the assertion with 
respect to his nakedness, observing at the same 
time, that he had a skin as fair as alabaster. 

‘ This is a heinous offence, indeed,’ cried my 
uncle ; * let us hear what the fellow has to say in 
vindication.’ He was accordingly summoned, and 
made his appearance, which was equally queer and 
pathetic. He seemed to be about twenty years of 
age, of a middling size, with bandy legs, stooping 
shoulders, high forehead, sandy locks, pinking eyes, 
flat nose and long chin ; but his complexion was 
of a sickly yellow; his looks denoted famine ; 
and the rags that he wore could hardly conceal 
what decency requires to be covered. My uncle, 
having surveyed him attentively, said, with an 
ironical expression in his countenance, ‘ An’t you 
ashamed, fellow, to ride postilion without a shirt 
to cover your backside from the view of the ladies 
in the coach ? ’—‘ Yes, I am, an please your noble 
honour,’ answered the man; ‘ but necessity has no 
law, as the saying is. And more than that, it was 
an accident. My breeches cracked behind after 1 
had got into the saddle.’—* You ’re an impudent 
varlet,* cried Mrs. Tabby, ‘ for presuming to ride 
before persons of fashion without a shirt.’—‘ I am 
so, an please your worthy ladyship,’ said he; 
‘ but I am a poor Wiltshire lad. I ha’n’t a shirt in 
the world that I can call my own, nor a rag of 
clothes, an’ please your ladyship, but what you 
see : I have no friend nor relation on earth to help 
me out; I have had the fever and ague these six 
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months, and spent all I had in the world upon 
doctors, and to keep soul and body together ; and, 
saving your ladyship’s good presence, I ha*n’t broke 
bread these four-and-twenty hours.’ 

Mrs. Bramble turning from him, said she had 
never seen such a filthy tatterdemalion, and bid 
him begone ; observing that he would fill the 
room full of vermin. Her brother darted a sig¬ 
nificant glance at her as she retired with Liddy 
into another apartment; and then asked the man 
if he was known to any person in Marlborough. 
When he answered that the landlord of the inn 
had known him from his infancy, mine host was 
immediately called ; and being interrogated on 
the subject, declared that the young fellow’s name 
was Humphry Clinker ; that he had been a love- 
begotten babe, brought up in the workhouse, and 
put out apprentice by the parish to a country black¬ 
smith, who died before the boy’s time was out; 
that he had for some time worked under his ostler 
as a helper and extra postilion, till he was taken ill 
of the ague, which disabled him from getting his 
bread ; that having sold or pawned everything he 
had in the world for his cure and subsistence, he 
became so miserable and shabby that he disgraced 
the stable, and was dismissed ; but that he never 
heard anything to the prejudice of his character in 
other respects. ‘ So that the fellow being sick and 
destitute,’ said my uncle, £ you turned him out to 
die in the streets.’—‘ I pay the poor’s rate,’ replied 
the other, c and I have no right to maintain idle 
vagrants either in sickness or health ; besides, such 
a miserable object would have brought a discredit 
on my house.’ 

c You perceive,’ said the squire, turning to 
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me, * our landlord is a Christian of bowels. Who 
shall presume to censure the morals of the age, 
when the very publicans exhibit such examples 
of humanity ? Hark ye, Clinker, you are a most 
notorious offender. You stand convicted of sick¬ 
ness, hunger, wretchedness, and want: but, as it 
does not belong to me to punish criminals, I will 
only take on me the task of giving you a word of 
advice. Get a shirt with all convenient dispatch, 
that your nakedness may not henceforward give 
offence to travelling gentlewomen, especially 
maidens in years.’ 

So saying, he put a guinea into the hand of the 
poor fellow, who stood staring at him in silence, 
with his mouth wide open, till the landlord pushed 
him out of the room. 

In the afternoon, as our aunt stepped into the 
coach, she observed, with some marks of satis¬ 
faction, that the postilion, who rode next to her, 
was not a shabby wretch like the ragamuffin who 
had drove them into Marlborough. Indeed, the 
difference was very conspicuous : this was a smart 
fellow with a narrow-brimmed hat with gold 
cording, a cut bob, a decent blue jacket, leather 
breeches, and a clean linen shirt puffed above the 
waistband. When we arrived at the castle on Spin- 
hill, where we lay, this new postilion was remark¬ 
ably assiduous in bringing in the loose parcels; and 
at length displayed the individual countenance of 
Humphry Clinker, who had metamorphosed him¬ 
self in this manner, by relieving from pawn part of 
his own clothes, with the money he had received 
from Mr. Bramble. 

Howsoever pleased the rest of the company were 
with such a favourable change in the appearance 
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of this poor creature, it soured on the stomach of 
Mrs. Tabby, who had not yet digested the affront 
of his naked skin. She tossed her nose in disdain, 
saying, she supposed her brother had taken him 
into favour, because he had insulted her with his 
obscenity; that a fool and his money were soon 
parted; but that if Matt intended to take the 
fellow with him to London, she would not go a foot 
farther that way. My uncle said nothing with his 
tongue, though his looks were sufficiently expres¬ 
sive ; and next morning Clinker did not appear, 
so that we proceeded without further altercation 
to Salt-hill, where we proposed to dine. There, the 
first person that came to the side of the coach, and 
began to adjust the footboard, was no other than 
Humphry Clinker. When I handed out Mrs. 
Bramble, she eyed him with a furious look, and 
passed into the house. My uncle was embarrassed, 
and asked him peevishly, what had brought him 
hither ? The fellow said, his honour had been so 
good to him, that he had not the heart to part with 
him ; that he would follow him to the world’s end, 
and serve him all the days of his life, without fee 
or reward. 

Mr. Bramble did not know whether to chide or 
laugh at this declaration. He foresaw much con¬ 
tradiction on the side of Tabby ; and, on the other 
hand, he could not but be pleased with the gratitude 
of Clinker, as well as with the simplicity of his 
character. * Suppose I was inclined to take you 
into my service,’ said he, * what are your qualifica¬ 
tions ? what are you good for ? ’— 4 An please your 
honour,’ answered this original, ‘ I can read and 
write, and do the business of the stable indifferent 
well: I can dress a horse, and shoe him, and bleed 
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and rowel him; and, as for the practice of sow¬ 
gelding, I won’t turn my back on e’er a he in the 
county of Wilts. Then I can make hog’s puddings 
and hob-nails, mend kettles, and tin saucepans.’ 
Here uncle burst out a-laughing, and inquired what 
other accomplishments he was master of. 4 1 know 
something of single-stick, and psalmody,’ pro¬ 
ceeded Clinker. 4 1 can play on the Jew’s harp, 
sing Black-eyed Susan, Arthur O’Bradley, and 
divers other songs : I can dance a Welsh jig, and 
Nancy Dawson ; wrestle a fall with any lad of my 
inches, when I’m in heart; and, under correction, 
I can find a hare when your honour wants a bit of 
game.’— 4 Foregad ! thou art a complete fellow,’ 
cried my uncle, still laughing; 4 1 have a good 
mind to take thee into my family.—Prithee, go 
and try if thou canst make peace with my sister; 
thou hast given her much offence by showing her 
thy naked tail.’ 

Clinker accordingly followed us into the room, 
cap in hand, where, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Tabitha, 4 May it please your ladyship’s worship,’ 
cried he, 4 to pardon and forgive my offences, and, 
with God’s assistance, I shall take care that my 
tail shall never rise up in judgement against me, 
to offend your ladyship again. Do, pray, good, 
sweet, beautiful lady, take compassion on a poor 
sinner : God bless your noble countenance ; I am 
sure you are too handsome and generous to bear 
malice. I will serve you on my bended knees, by 
night and by day, by land and by water : and all 
for the love and pleasure of serving such an 
excellent lady.’ 

This compliment and humiliation had some 
effect on Tabby; but she made no reply ; and 
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Clinker, taking silence for consent, gave his attend¬ 
ance at dinner. The fellow’s natural awkwardness 
and the flutter of his spirits were productive of 
repeated blunders in the course of his attendance. 
At length he spilt part of a custard on her right 
shoulder; and, starting back, trod on Chowder, who 
set up a dismal howl. Poor Humphry was so dis¬ 
concerted at this double mistake, that he dropped 
the china dish, which broke into a thousand pieces ; 
then, falling down on his knees, remained in that 
posture gaping, with a most ludicrous aspect of 
distress. Mrs. Bramble flew to the dog, and, 
snatching him in her arms, presented him to her 
brother, saying, ‘ This is all a concerted scheme 
against this unfortunate animal, whose only crime 
is its regard for me. Here it is ; kill it at once, 
and then you’ll be satisfied.’ 

Clinker, hearing these words, and taking them 
in the literal acceptation, got up in some hurry, 
and, seizing a knife from the sideboard, cried, 
* Not here, an please your ladyship—it will daub 
the room. Give him to me, and I’ll carry him into 
the ditch by the road-side.’ To this proposal he 
received no other answer than a hearty box on the 
ear, that made him stagger to the other side of the 
room. ‘ What! ’ said she to her brother, 4 am 
I to be affronted by every mangy hound that you 
pick up in the highway ? I insist on your sending 
this rascallion about his business immediately.’— 
‘ For God’s sake, sister, compose yourself,’ said 
my uncle, * and consider that the poor fellow is 
innocent of any intention to give you offence.’— 
‘.Innocent as the babe unborn,’ cried Humphry. 
4 1 see it plainly,’ exclaimed this implacable 
maiden, ‘ he acts by your direction ; and you are 
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resolved to support him in his impudence. This 
is a bad return for all the services I have done 
you ; for nursing you in your sickness, managing 
your family, ana keeping you from ruining your¬ 
self by your own imprudence. But now you shall 
part with that rascal or me, on the spot, without 
further loss of time; and the world shall see 
whether you have more regard for your own flesh 
and blood, or for a beggarly foundling, taken from 
the dunghill.’ 

Mr. Bramble’s eyes began to glisten and his teeth 
to chatter. ‘ If stated fairly,’ said he, raising his 
voice, * the question is, whether I have spirit to 
shake off an intolerable yoke, by one effort of 
resolution, or meanness enough to do an act of 
cruelty and injustice, to gratify the rancour of 
a capricious woman. Hark ye, Mrs. Tabitha 
Bramble, I will now propose an alternative in my 
turn. Either discard your four-footed favourite, or 
give me leave to bid you eternally adieu ; for I am 
determined that he and I shall. live no longer 
under the same roof; and now to dinner with 
what appetite you may.’ Thunderstruck at this 
declaration, she sat down in a corner; and, after 
a pause of some minutes, ‘ Sure I don’t under¬ 
stand you, Matt! ’ said she. ‘ And yet I spoke 
in plain English,’ answered the squire, with 
a peremptory look. * Sir,’ resumed this virago, 
effectually humbled, * it is your prerogative to 
command, and my duty to obey. I can’t dispose 
of the dog in this place ; but if you’ll allow him 
to go in the coach to London, I give you my word 
he shall never trouble you again.’ 

Her brother, entirely disarmed by this mild 
reply, declared she could ask him nothing in reason 
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that he would refuse ; adding, 4 1 hope, sister, 
you have never found me deficient in natural 
affection.’ Mrs. Tabitha immediately rose, and, 
throwing her arms about his neck, kissed him on 
the cheek: he returned her embrace with great 
emotion. Liddy sobbed, Win Jenkins cackled, 
Chowder capered, and Clinker skipped about, 
rubbing his hands for joy of this reconciliation.— 
Humphry Clinker . 

THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 

Dear Wat, London, June 5. 

I mentioned in my last my uncle’s design of 

going to the Duke of N-’s levee, which design 

has been executed accordingly. His grace has 
been so long accustomed to this kind of homage, 
that, though the place he now fills does not imply 
the tenth part of the influence which he exerted in 
his former office, he has given his friends to under¬ 
stand, that they cannot oblige him in anything 
more than in contributing to support the shadow 
of that power which he no longer retains in sub¬ 
stance ; and therefore he has still public days, on 
which they appear at his levee. 

My uncle and I went thither with Mr. Barton, 
who, being one of the duke’s adherents, undertook 
to be our introducer. The room was pretty well 
filled with people, in a great variety of dress'; but 
there was no more than one gown and cassock, 
though I was told his grace had, while he was 
minister, preferred almost every individual that 
now filled the bench of bishops in the House of 
Lords ; but, in all probability, the gratitude of the 
clergy is like their charity, which shuns the light. 
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Mr. Barton was immediately accosted by a person 
well stricken in years, tall and raw-boned, with 
a hook nose, and an arch leer, that indicated at 
least as much cunning as sagacity. Our conductor 

saluted him by the name of Captain C-, and 

afterwards informed us he was a man of shrewd 
parts, whom the Government occasionally em¬ 
ployed in secret services ; but I have had the 
history of him more at large from another quarter. 
He had been, many years ago, concerned in 
fraudulent practices, as a merchant in France ; 
and, being convicted of some of them, was sent 
to the galleys, from whence he was delivered by 
the interest of the late Duke of Ormond, to whom 
he had recommended himself, in a letter, as his 
namesake and relation. He was, in the sequel, 
employed by our ministry as a spy; and in the 
war of 1740, traversed all Spain, as well as France, 
in the disguise of a Capuchin, at the extreme 
hazard of his life, inasmuch as the court of Madrid 
had actually got scent of him, and given orders to 
apprehend him at St. Sebastian’s, from whence he 
had fortunately retired but a few hours before the 
order arrived. This and other hair-breadth ’scapes 
he pleaded so effectually as a merit with the Eng¬ 
lish ministry, that they allowed him a comfortable 
pension, which he now enjoys in his old age. He 
has still access to all the ministers, and is said to 
be consulted by them on many subjects, as a man 
of uncommon understanding, and great experience. 
He is, in fact, a fellow of some parts, and invincible 
assurance ; and, in his discourse, he assumes such 
an air of self-sufficiency, as may very well impose 
on some of the shallow politicians who now labour 
at the helm of administration. But, if he is not 
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belied, that is not the only imposture of which he 
is guilty. They say, he is at bottom not only 
a Roman Catholic, but really a priest; and, while 
he pretends to disclose to our State pilots all the 
springs that move the Cabinet of Versailles, he is 
actually picking up intelligence for the service of 
the French minister. Be that as it may, Captain 

C- entered into conversation with us in the 

most familiar manner, and treated the duke’s 
character without any ceremony. 4 This wiseacre,* 
said he, 4 is still a-bed ; and, I think, the best 
thing he can do is to sleep on till Christmas ; for 
when he gets up, he does nothing but expose his 
own folly. Since Grenville was turned out, there 
has been no minister in this nation worth the meal 
that whitened his periwig. They are so ignorant, 
they scarce know a crab from a cauliflower ; and 
then they are such dunces, that there ’s no making 
them comprehend the plainest proposition. In the 
beginning of the war, this poor half-witted creature 
told me, in a great fright, that thirty thousand 
French had marched from Acadia to Cape Breton. 

44 Where did they find transports ? ** said I. 
“ Transports ! ** cried he, 44 1 tell you they marched 
by land.”— 44 By land, to the island of Cape 
Breton ? ”— 44 What ! is Cape Breton an island ? ” 
— 44 Certainly.”— 44 Hah ! are you sure of that ? ** 
When I pointed it out in the map, he examined it 
earnestly with his spectacles ; then taking me in 

his arms, 44 My dear C-,* cried he, 44 you 

always bring us good news. Egad, I’ll go directly, 
and tell the king that Cape Breton is an island.” * 
He seemed disposed to entertain us with more 
anecdotes of this nature, at the expense of his 
grace, when he was interrupted by the arrival of 
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the Algerine ambassador, a venerable Turk, with 
a long white beard, attended by his dragoman, or 
interpreter, and another officer of his household, 
who had got no stockings to his legs. Captain 

C-immediately spoke with an air of authority 

to a servant in waiting, bidding him go and tell the 
duke to rise, as there was a great deal of company 
come, and, among others, the ambassador from 
Algiers. Then, turning to us, 4 This poor Turk,’ 
said he, 4 notwithstanding his grey beard, is 
a greenhorn. He has been several years resident 
in London, and still is ignorant of our political 
revolutions. This visit is intended for the Prime 
Minister of England ; but you’ll see how this wise 
duke will receive it as a mark of attachment to 
his own person.’ Certain it is, the duke seemed 
eager to acknowledge the compliment. A door 
opening he suddenly bolted out, with a shaving- 
cloth under his chin, his face frothed up to the 
eyes with soap-lather; and, running up to the 
ambassador, grinned hideous in his face.— 4 My 
dear Mahomet,* said he, 4 God love your long 
beard ; I hope the dey will make you a horse-tail 
at the next promotion, ha, ha, ha !—Have but 
a moment’s patience, and I’ll send to you in 
a twinkling.’ So saying, he retreated into his den, 
leaving the Turk in some confusion. After a short 
pause, however, he said something to his inter¬ 
preter, the meaning of which I had great curiosity 
to know, as he turned up his eyes while he spoke, 
expressing astonishment mixed with devotion. 
We were gratified by means of the communicative 

Captain C-, who conversed with the dragoman 

as an old acquaintance. Ibrahim, the ambassador, 
who had mistaken his grace for the minister’s fool, 
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was no sooner undeceived by the interpreter, than 
he exclaimed to this effect—‘ Holy prophet! 
I don’t wonder that this nation prospers, seeing 
it is governed by the counsel of idiots; a species 
of men, whom all good Mussulmen revere as the 
organs of immediate inspiration ! ’ Ibrahim was 
favoured with a particular audience of short 
duration ; after which the duke conducted him to 
the door, and then returned to diffuse his gracious 
looks among the crowd of his worshippers. 

As Mr. Barton advanced to present me to his 
grace, it was my fortune to attract his notice before 
I was announced. He forthwith met me more than 
half way, and, seizing me by the hand, ‘ My dear 
Sir Francis ! ’ cried he, ‘ this is so kind—I vow to 
Gad ! I am so obliged—such attention to a poor, 
broken minister—well—pray, when does your 
excellency set sail ? For God’s sake, have a care 
of your health, and eat stewed prunes in the 
passage. Next to your own precious health, pray, 
my dear excellency, take care of the Five Nations, 
our good friends the Five Nations—the Tory-rories, 
the Maccolmacks, the Out-o’-the-ways, the Crickets, 
and the Kickshaws. Let ’em have plenty of 
blankets and stinkubus, and wampum ; and your 
excellency won’t fail to scour the kettle, and boil 
the chain, and bury the tree, and plant the hatchet 
—Ha, ha, ha ! ’ When he had uttered this rhap¬ 
sody, with his usual precipitation, Mr. Barton gave 
him to understand that I was neither Sir Francis 
nor St. Francis ; but simply Mr. Melford, nephew 
to Mr. Bramble, who, stepping forward, made his 
bow at the same time. ‘ Odso I no more it is 
Sir Francis,’ said this wise statesman: * Mr. 
Melford, I am glad to see you; I sent you an 
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engineer to fortify your dock. Mr. Bramble— 
your servant, Mr. Bramble—How d’ye, good Mr. 
Bramble ? Your nephew is a pretty young fellow 
—faith and troth ! a very pretty fellow. His 
father is my old friend. How does he hold it ? 

Still troubled with that d-d disorder, ha ? ’— 

1 No, my lord,’ replied my uncle v ‘ all his troubles 
are over ; he has been dead these fifteen years.’— 
‘ Dead ! how ? Yes, faith ; now I remember ; he 
is dead, sure enough. Well, and how—does the 
young gentleman stand for Haverfordwest ? or— 
a—what d’ye—my dear Mr. Milfordhaven, I’ll do 
you all the service in my power. I hope I have 
some credit left.’ My uncle then gave him to 
understand that I was still a minor ; and that we 
had no intention to trouble him at present for any 
favour whatsoever. ‘ I came hither with my 
nephew,’ added he, ‘ to pay our respects to your 
grace; and I may venture to say that his views and 
mine are at least as disinterested as those of any 
individual in this assembly.’—‘ My dear Mr. 
Brambleberry, you do me infinite honour : I shall 
always rejoice to see you and your hopeful nephew, 
Mr. Milfordhaven. My credit, such as it is, you 
may command. I wish we had more friends of 
your kidney.’ 

Then turning to Captain C-, * Ha, C-! ’ 

said he, ‘ what news, C-? How does the world 

wag ? ha ! ’—‘ The world wags much after the old 
fashion, my lord,’ answered the captain : 4 the 
politicians of London and Westminster have begun 
again to wag their tongues against your grace; 
and your short-lived popularity wags like a feather 
which the next pufi of anti-ministerial calumny 
will blow away.’— 4 A pack of rascals,’ cried the 
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duke: 4 Tories, Jacobites, rebels; one half of them 
would wag their heels at Tyburn if they had their 
deserts.’ So saying, he wheeled about, and going 
round the levee, spoke to every individual with the 
most courteous familiarity; but he scarce ever 
opened his mouth without making some blunder 
in relation to the person or business of the party 
with whom he conversed ; so that he really looked 
like a comedian hired to burlesque the character 
of a minister. At length, a person of a very 
prepossessing appearance coming in, his grace ran 
up, and hugging him in his arms, with the appella¬ 
tion of 4 My dear Ch—s,’ led him forthwith into 
the inner apartment, or sanctum sanctorum of this 
political temple .—Humphry Clinker . 

A FOREST ADVENTURE 

Fathom . . . found himself benighted in the 
midst of a forest, far from the habitations of men; 
the darkness of the night, the silence and solitude 
of the place, the indistinct images of the trees that 
appeared on every side, 4 stretching their extrava¬ 
gant arms athwart the gloom ’, conspired, with 
the dejection of spirits occasioned by his loss, to 
disturb his fancy, and raise strange phantoms in 
his imagination. Although he was not naturally 
superstitious, his mind began to be invaded with 
an awful horror, that gradually prevailed over all 
the consolations of reason and philosophy; nor 
was his heart free from the terrors of assassination. 
In order to dissipate these disagreeable reveries, 
he had recourse to the conversation of his guide, 
by whom he was entertained with the history of 
divers travellers who had been robbed and mur- 
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dered by ruffians, whose retreat was in the recesses 
of that very wood. 

In the midst of this communication, which did 
not at all tend to the elevation of our hero’s 
spirits, the conductor made an excuse for dropping 
behind, while our traveller jogged on in expecta¬ 
tion of being joined again by him in a few minutes : 
he was however disappointed in that hope; the 
sound of the other horse’s feet by degrees grew 
more and more faint, and at last altogether died 
away. Alarmed at this circumstance, Fathom 
halted in the middle of the road, and listened with 
the most fearful attention ; but his sense of hear¬ 
ing was saluted with naught but the dismal 
sighings of the trees, that seemed to foretell an 
approaching storm; accordingly, the heavens 
contracted a more dreary aspect, the lightning 
began to gleam, the thunder to roll, and the 
tempest, raising its voice to a tremendous roar, 
descended in a torrent of rain. 

In this emergency, the fortitude of our hero was 
almost quite overcome. So many concurring 
circumstances of danger and distress might have 
appalled the most undaunted breast; what impres¬ 
sion then must they have made upon the mind of 
Ferdinand, who was by no means a man to set 
fear at defiance ! Indeed, he had well-nigh lost 
the use of his reflection, and was actually invaded 
to the skin, before he could recollect himself so far 
as to quit the road, and seek for shelter among the 
thickets that surrounded them. Having rode some 
furlongs into the forest, he took his station under 
a tuft of tall trees, that screened him from the 
storm, and in that situation called a council within 
himself, to deliberate upon his next excursion. He 
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persuaded himself that his guide had deserted him 
for the present, in order to give intelligence of 
a traveller to some gang of robbers with whom he 
was connected ; and that he must of necessity fall 
a prey to those banditti, unless he should have 
the good fortune to elude their search, and dis¬ 
entangle himself from the mazes of the wood. 

Harrowed with these apprehensions, he resolved 
to commit himself to the mercy of the hurricane, 
as of two evils the least, and penetrate straight 
forwards through some devious opening, until he 
should be delivered from the forest. For this pur¬ 
pose he turned his horse’s head in a line quite 
contrary to the direction of the high road which 
he had left, on the supposition that the robbers 
would pursue that track in quest of him, and that 
they would never dream of his deserting the high¬ 
way to traverse an unknown forest, amidst the 
darkness of such a boisterous night. After he had 
continued in this progress through a succession of 
groves, and bogs, and thorns, and brakes, by which 
not only his clothes, but also his skin suffered in 
a grievous manner, while every nerve quivered 
with eagerness of dismay, he at length reached an 
open plain, and pursuing his course, in full hope 
of arriving at some village, where his life would be 
safe, he descried a rush-light at a distance, which 
he looked upon as the star of his good fortune, 
and, riding towards it at full speed, arrived at the 
door of a lone cottage, into which he was admitted 
by an old woman, who, understanding he was 
a bewildered traveller, received him with great 
hospitality. 

When he learned from his hostess that there was 
not another house within three leagues, that she 
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could accommodate him with a tolerable bed, and 
his horse with lodging and oats, he thanked 
Heaven for his good fortune in stumbling upon 
this homely habitation, and determined to pass 
the night under the protection of the old cottager, 
who gave him to understand that her husband, 
who was a faggot-maker, had gone to the next 
town to dispose of his merchandise, and that, in 
all probability, he would not return till next morn¬ 
ing, on account of the tempestuous night. Ferdi¬ 
nand sounded the beldame with a thousand artful 
interrogations, and she answered with such appear¬ 
ance of truth and simplicity, that* he concluded his 
person was quite secure ; and, after having been 
regaled with a dish of eggs and bacon, desired she 
would conduct him into the chamber where she 
proposed he should take his repose. He was 
accordingly ushered up by a sort of ladder into an 
apartment furnished with a standing bed, and 
almost half filled with trusses of straw. He 
seemed extremely well pleased with his lodging, 
which in reality exceeded his expectation, and his 
kind landlady, cautioning him against letting the 
candle approach the combustibles, took her leave, 
and locked the door on the outside. 

Fathom, whose own principles taught him to be 
suspicious, and ever upon his guard against the 
treachery of his fellow-creatures, could have dis¬ 
pensed with this instance of her care in confining 
her guest to her chamber, and began to be seized 
with strange fancies, when he observed that there 
was no bolt on the inside of the door, by which he 
might secure himself from intrusion. In conse¬ 
quence of these suggestions, he proposed to take an 
accurate survey of every object in the apartment, 
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and, in the course of his inquiry, had the morti¬ 
fication to find the dead body of a man, still 
warm, who had been lately stabbed, and concealed 
beneath several bundles of straw. 

Such a discovery could not fail to fill the breast 
of our hero with unspeakable horror ; for he con¬ 
cluded that he himself would undergo the same 
fate before morning, without the interposition of 
a miracle in his favour. In the first transports of 
his dread, he ran to the window with a view to 
escape by that outlet, and found his flight effec¬ 
tually obstructed by divers strong bars of iron. 
Then his heart began to palpitate, his hair to 
bristle up, and his knees to totter ; his thoughts 
teemed with presages of death and destruction ; 
his conscience rose up in judgement against him, 
and he underwent a severe paroxysm of dismay 
and distraction. His spirits were agitated into 
a state of fermentation that produced a species of 
resolution akin to that which is inspired by brandy 
or other strong liquors, and by an impulse that 
seemed supernatural, he was immediately hurried 
into measures for his own preservation. 

What upon a less interesting occasion his 
imagination durst not propose, he now executed 
without scruple or remorse : he undressed the 
corpse that lay bleeding among the straw, and, 
conveying it to the bed in his arms, deposited it 
in the attitude of a person who sleeps at his ease ; 
then he extinguished the light, took possession of 
the place from whence the body had been removed, 
and, holding a pistol ready cocked in each hand, 
waited for the sequel with that determined purpose 
which is often the immediate production of despair. 
About midnight he heard the sound of feet ascend- 
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ing the ladder, the door was softly opened, he saw 
the shadow of two men stalking towards the bed, 
a dark lantern being nnshrouded, directed their 
aim to the supposed sleeper, and he that held it 
thrust a poniard to his heart; the force of the 
blow made a compression on the chest, and a sort 
of groan issued from the windpipe of the defunct; 
the stroke was repeated, without producing a 
repetition of the note, so that the assassins con¬ 
cluded the work waB effectually done, and retired 
for the present with a design to return and rifle 
the deceased at their leisure. 

Never had our hero spent a moment in such 
agony as he felt during this operation ; the whole 
surface of his body was covered with a cold sweat, 
and his nerves were relaxed with an universal 
palsy : in short, he remained in a trance that, in 
all probability, c contributed to his safety; for, 
had he retained the use of his senses, he might 
have been discovered by the transports of his fear. 
The first use he made of his retrieved recollection 
was to perceive that the assassins had left the door 
open in their retreat; and he would have instantly 
availed himself of this their neglect, by sallying 
out upon them,.at the hazard of his life, had he 
not been restrained by a conversation he overheard 
in the room below, importing, that the ruffians 
were going to set out upon another expedition, in 
hopes of finding more prey : they accordingly 
departed, after having laid strong injunctions upon 
the old woman to keep the door fast locked during 
their absence ; and Ferdinand took his resolution 
without further delay. So soon as, by his con¬ 
jecture, the robbers were at a sufficient distance 
from the house, he rose from his lurking-place, 
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moved softly towards the bed, and, rummaging 
the pockets of the deceased, found a purse well 
stored with ducats, of which, together with a silver 
watch and a diamond ring, he immediately pos¬ 
sessed himself without scruple ; then, descending 
with great care and circumspection into the lower 
apartment, stood before the old beldame, before 
she had the least intimation of his approach. 

Accustomed as she was to the trade of blood, 
the hoary hag did not behold this apparition with¬ 
out giving signs of infinite terror and astonish¬ 
ment, believing it was no other than the spirit of 
her second guest who had been murdered ; she 
fell upon her knees, and began to recommend her¬ 
self to the protection of the saints, crossing herself 
with as much devotion as if she had been entitled 
to the particular care and attention of Heaven. 
Nor did her anxiety abate, when she was undeceived 
in this her supposition, and understood it was no 
phantom, but the real substance of the stranger, 
who, without staying to upbraid her with the 
enormity of her crimes, commanded her, on pain 
of immediate death, to produce his horse, to 
which being conducted, he set her upon the 
saddle without delay, and, mounting behind, in¬ 
vested her with the management of the reins, 
swearing, in a most peremptory tone, that the 
only chance she had for her life was in directing 
him safely to the next town and that, so soon as 
she should give him the least cause to doubt her 
fidelity in the performance of that task, he would 
on the instant act the. part of her executioner. 

This declaration had its effect upon the withered 
Hecate, who, with many supplications for mercy 
and forgiveness, promised to guide him in safety 
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to a certain village at the distance of two leagues, 
where he might lodge in security, and be provided 
with a fresh -horse, or other convenience, for pur¬ 
suing his intended route. On these conditions he 
told her she might deserve his clemency, and they 
accordingly took their departure together, she 
being placed astride upon the saddle, holding the 
bridle in one hand, and a switch in the other; and 
our adventurer sitting on the crupper, super¬ 
intending her conduct, and keeping the muzzle 
of a pistol close at her ear. In this equipage they 
travelled across part of the same wood in which 
his guide had forsaken him; and it is not to be 
supposed that he passed his time in the most agree¬ 
able reverie, while he found himself involved in the 
labyrinth of those shades, which he considered as 
the haunts of robbery and assassination. 

Common fear was a comfortable sensation to 
what he felt in this excursion. The first steps he 
had taken for his preservation were the effects of 
mere instinct, while his faculties were extinguished 
or suppressed by despair ; but now, as his reflec¬ 
tion began to recur, he was haunted by the most 
intolerable apprehensions. Every whisper of the 
wind through the thickets w T as swelled into the 
hoarse menaces of murder, the shaking of the boughs 
was construed into the brandishing of poniards, and 
every shadow of a tree became the apparition of a 
ruffian eager for blood. In short, at each of these 
occurrences he felt what was infinitely more tor¬ 
menting than the stab of a real dagger; and at every 
fresh fillip of his fear, he acted as a remembrancer 
to his conductress, in a new volley of imprecations, 
importing, that her life was absolutely connected 
with his opinion of his own safety. 
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Human nature could not long subsist under such 
complicated terror : at last he found himself clear 
of the forest, and was blessed with the distant 
view of an inhabited place : he then began to 
exercise his thoughts upon a new subject. He 
debated with himself, whether he should make 
a parade of his intrepidity and public spirit, by 
disclosing his achievement, and surrendering his 
guide to the penalty of the law ; or leave the old 
hag and her accomplices to the remorse of their 
own consciences, and proceed quietly on his 
journey to Paris, in undisturbed possession of the 
prize he had already obtained. This last step he 
determined to take, upon recollecting, that, in 
the course of his information, the story of the 
murdered stranger would infallibly attract the 
attention of justice, and in that case, the effects 
he had borrowed from the defunct must be re¬ 
funded for the benefit of those who had a right to 
the succession. This was an argument which our 
adventurer could not resist; he foresaw that he 
should be stripped of his acquisition, which he 
looked upon as the fair fruits of his valour and 
sagacity; and, moreover, be detained as an 
evidence against the robbers, to the manifest 
detriment of his affairs : perhaps too he had 
motives of conscience, that dissuaded him from 
bearing witness against a set of people whose prin¬ 
ciples did not much differ from his own. 

Influenced by such considerations, he yielded to 
the first importunity of the beldame, whom he 
dismissed at a very small distance from the village, 
after he had earnestly exhorted her to quit such 
an atrocious course of life, and atone for her past 
crimes by sacrificing her associates to the demands 
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of justice. She did not fail to vow a perfect 
reformation, and to prostrate herself before him 
for the favour she had found ; then she betook 
herself to her habitation, with full purpose of 
advising her fellow-murderers to repair with all 
dispatch to the village, and impeach our hero, 
who, wisely distrusting her professions, stayed no 
longer in the place than to hire a guide for the 
next stage, which brought him to the city of 
Chalons sur Marne .—The Adventures of Ferdinand 
Count Fathom . 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON 

1721-1793 

THE DEATH OF RIZZIO 

Nothing now remained but to concert the plan 
of operation, to choose the actors, and to assign 
them their parts in perpetrating this detestable 
crime. Every circumstance here paints and charac¬ 
terizes the manners and men of that age, and fills 
us with horror at both. The place chosen for 
committing such a deed was the queen’s bed¬ 
chamber. Though Mary was now in the sixth 
month of her pregnancy, and though Rizzio might 
have been seized elsewhere without any difficulty, 
the king pitched upon this place, that he might 
enjoy the malicious pleasure of reproaching Rizzio 
with his crimes before the queen’s face. The Earl 
of Morton, the lord high chancellor of the king¬ 
dom, undertook to direct an enterprise, carried on 
in defiance of all the laws of which he was bound 
to be the guardian. The Lord Ruthven, who had 
been confined to his bed for three months by 
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a very dangerous distemper, and who was still so 
feeble that he could hardly walk, or bear the 
weight of his own armour, was entrusted with the 
executive part; and while he himself needed to 
be supported by two men, he came abroad to 
commit a murder in the presence of his sovereign. 

On the ninth of March, Morton entered the court 
of the palace with an hundred and sixty men ; 
and without noise, or meeting with any resis¬ 
tance, seized all the gates. While the queen was at 
supper with the Countess of Argyle, Rizzio, and 
a few other persons, the king suddenly entered the 
apartment by a private passage. At his back was 
Ruthven, clad in complete armour, and with that 
ghastly and horrid look which long sickness had 
given him. Three or four of his most trusty 
accomplices followed him. Such an unusual 
appearance alarmed those who were present. 
Rizzio instantly apprehended that he was the 
victim at whom the blow was aimed ; and in the 
utmost consternation retired behind the queen, of 
whom he laid hold, hoping that the reverence due 
to her person might prove some protection to him. 
The conspirators had proceeded too far to be 
restrained by any consideration of that kind. 
Numbers of armed men rushed into the chamber. 
Ruthven drew his dagger, and with a furious mien 
and voice commanded Rizzio to leave a place of 
which he was unworthy, and which he had occu¬ 
pied too long. Mary employed tears, and entreaties, 
and threatenings, to save her favourite. But, 
notwithstanding all these, he was torn from her by 
violence, and before he could be dragged through 
the next apartment, the rage of his enemies put 
an end to his life, piercing his body with fifty-six 
wounds. 
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Athol, Huntly, Both well, and other confidants 
of the queen, who lodged in the palace, were 
alarmed at the uproar, and filled with the utmost 
terror on their own account; but either no violence 
was intended against them, or the conspirators 
durst not shed the noblest blood in the kingdom, in 
the same illegal manner with which they had 
ventured to take the life of a stranger. Some of 
them were dismissed, and others made their 
escape. 

The conspirators, in the meantime, kept posses¬ 
sion of the palace, and guarded the queen with 
the utmost care. A proclamation was published 
by the king, prohibiting the parliament to meet 
on the day appointed ; and measures were taken 
by him for preventing any tumult in the city. 
Murray, Rothes, and their followers, being in¬ 
formed of every step taken against Rizzio, arrived 
at Edinburgh next evening. Murray was graciously 
received both by king and queen. By the former, 
on account of the articles which had been agreed 
upon between them ; by the latter, because she 
hoped to prevail upon him, by gentle treatment, 
not to take part with the murderers of Rizzio. 
Their power she still felt and dreaded ; and the 
insult which they had offered to her authority, 
and even to her person, so far exceeded any crime 
she could impute to Murray, that in hopes of 
wreaking her vengeance on them, she became 
extremely willing to be reconciled to him. The 
obligations, however, which Murray lay under to 
men who had hazarded their lives on his account, 
engaged him to labour for their safety. The 
queen, who scarce had the liberty of choice left, 
was persuaded to admit Morton and Ruthven 
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into her* presence, and to grant them the promise 
of pardon in whatsoever terms they should deem 
necessary for their own security. 

The king, meanwhile, stood astonished at the 
boldness and success of his own enterprise, and 
uncertain what course to hold. The queen observed 
his irresolution and availed herself of it. She 
employed all her art to disengage him from his 
new associates. His consciousness of the insult 
which he had offered to so illustrious a benefact¬ 
ress, inspired him with uncommon facility and 
complaisance. In spite of all the warnings he 
received to distrust the queen’s artifices, she 
prevailed on him to dismiss the guards which the 
conspirators had placed on her person. And that 
same night he made his escape along with her, 
attended by three persons only, and retired to 
Dunbar. The scheme of their flight had been 
communicated to Huntly and Bothwell, and 
they were quickly joined by them, and several 
other of the nobles. Both well’s estate lay in that 
corner of the kingdom, and his followers crowded 
to their chief, in such numbers as soon enabled the 
queen to set the power of the conspirators at 
defiance .—History of Scotland. 

THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 

Next morning, being Friday the third day of 
August, in the year one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-two, Columbus set sail, a little before sun¬ 
rise, in presence of a vast crowd of spectators, who 
sent up their supplications to Heaven for the pros¬ 
perous issue of the voyage, which they wished 
rather than expected. Columbus steered directly 
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for the Canary Islands, and arrived there without 
any occurrence that would have deserved notice 
on any other occasion. But, in a voyage of such 
expectation and importance, every circumstance 
was the object of attention. The rudder of the 
Pinta broke loose the day after she left the harbour, 
and that accident alarmed the crew, no less super¬ 
stitious than unskilful, as a certain omen of the 
unfortunate destiny of the expedition. Even in 
the short run to the Canaries, the ships were 
found to be so crazy and ill-appointed, as to be 
very improper for a navigation which was expected 
to be both long and dangerous. Columbus refitted 
them, however, to the best of his power, and 
having supplied himself with fresh provisions, he 
took his departure from Gomera, one of the most 
westerly of the Canary Islands, on the sixth day 
of September. 

Here the voyage of discovery may properly bfr 
said to begin ; for Columbus, holding his course 
due west, left immediately the usual track of 
navigation, and stretched into unfrequented and 
unknown seas. The first day, as it was very calm, 
he made but little way ; but on the second, he lost 
sight of the Canaries ; and many of the sailors, 
dejected already and dismayed, when they con¬ 
templated the boldness of the undertaking, began 
to beat their breasts, and to shed tears, as if they 
were never more to behold land. Columbus com¬ 
forted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in those opulent regions 
whither he was conducting them. This early 
discovery of the spirit of his followers taught 
Columbus, that he must prepare to struggle, not 
only with the unavoidable difficulties which might 
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be expected from the nature of his undertaking, 
but with such as were likely to arise from the 
ignorance and timidity of the people under his 
command; and he perceived that the art of 
governing the minds of men would be no less 
requisite for accomplishing the discoveries which 
he had in view, than naval skill and undaunted 
courage. Happily for himself, and for the country 
by which he was employed, he joined to the ardent 
temper and inventive genius of a projector, virtues 
of another species, which are rarely united with 
them. He possessed a thorough knowledge of 
mankind, an insinuating address, a patient per¬ 
severance in executing any plan, the perfect 
government of his own passions, and the talent 
of acquiring an ascendant over those of other men. 
All these qualities, which formed him for command, 
were accompanied with that superior knowledge of 
his profession, which begets confidence in times 
of difficulty and danger. To unskilful Spanish 
sailors, accustomed only to coasting voyages in the 
Mediterranean, the maritime science of Columbus, 
the fruit of thirty years’ experience, improved 
by an acquaintance with all the inventions of the 
Portuguese, appeared immense. As soon as they 
put to sea, he regulated everything by his sole 
authority; he superintended the execution of 
every order ; and allowing himself only a few hours 
for sleep, he was at all other times upon deck. As 
his course lay through seas which had not formerly 
been visited, the sounding-line, or instruments for 
observation, were continually in his hands. After 
the example of the Portuguese discoverers, he 
attended to the motion of tides and currents, 
watched the flight of birds, the appearance of 
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fishes, of seaweeds, and of everything that floated 
on the waves, and entered every occurrence, with 
a minute exactness, in the journal which he kept. 
As the length of the voyage could not fail of 
alarming sailors habituated only to short excur¬ 
sions, Columbus endeavoured to conceal from 
them the real progress which they made. With 
this view, though they run eighteen leagues on the 
second day after they left Gomera, he gave out 
that they had advanced only fifteen, and he uni¬ 
formly employed the same artifice of reckoning 
short during the whole voyage. By the fourteenth 
of September, the fleet was above two hundred 
leagues to the west of the Canary Isles, at a greater 
distance from land than any Spaniard had been 
before that time. There they were struck with an 
appearance no less astonishing than new. They 
observed that the magnetic needle in their com¬ 
passes did not point exactly to the polar star, 
but varied towards the west; and as they pro¬ 
ceeded, this variation increased. This appearance, 
which is now familiar, though it still remains one 
of the mysteries of nature, into the cause of which 
the sagacity of man hath not been able to pene¬ 
trate, filled the companions of Columbus with 
terror. They were now in a boundless unknown 
ocean, far from the usual course of navigation; 
nature itself seemed to be altered, and the only 
guide which they had left was about to fail them. 
Columbus, with no less quickness than ingenuity, 
invented a reason for this appearance, which, 
though it did not satisfy himself, seemed so 
plausible to them, that it dispelled their fears, or 
silenced their murmurs. 

He still continued to steer due west, nearly in 
D 3 
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the same latitude with the Canary Islands. In 
this course he came within the sphere of the trade 
wind, which blows invariably from east to west, 
between the tropics and a few degrees beyond them. 
He advanced before this steady gale with such 
uniform rapidity that it was seldom necessary to 
shift a sail. When about four hundred leagues to 
the west of the Canaries, he found the sea so 
covered with weeds, that it resembled a meadow 
of vast extent, and in some places they were so 
thick, as to retard the motion of the vessels. This 
strange appearance occasioned new alarm and 
disquiet. The sailors imagined that they were now 
arrived at the utmost boundary of the navigable 
ocean; that these floating weeds would obstruct 
their farther progress, and concealed dangerous 
rocks, or some large tract of land, which had sunk, 
they knew not how, in that place. Columbus 
endeavoured to persuade them, that what had 
alarmed, ought rather to have encouraged them, 
and was to be considered as a sign of approaching 
land. At the same time, a brisk gale arose, 
and carried them forward. Several birds were 
seen hovering about the ship, and directed their 
flight towards the west. The desponding crew 
resumed some degree of spirit, and began to enter¬ 
tain fresh hopes. 

Upon the first of October they were, according to 
the admiral’s reckoning, seven hundred and seventy 
leagues to the west of the Canaries ; but lest his 
men should be intimidated by the prodigious 
length of the navigation, he gave out that they 
had proceeded only five hundred and eighty-four 
leagues ; and, fortunately for Columbus, neither 
his own pilot, nor those of the other ships, had 
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skill sufficient to correct this error, and discover 
the deceit. They had now been above three weeks 
at sea ; they had proceeded far beyond what 
former navigators had attempted or deemed 
possible ; all their prognostics of discovery, drawn 
from the flight of birds and other circumstances, 
had proved fallacious ; the appearances of land, 
with which their own credulity or the artifice of 
their commander had from time to time flattered 
and amused them, had been altogether illusive, 
and their prospect of success seemed now to be 
as distant as ever. These reflections occurred often 
to men who had no other object or occupation 
than to reason and discourse concerning the inten 
tion and circumstances of their expedition. They 
made impression, at first, upon the ignorant and 
timid, and extending, by degrees, to such as were 
better informed or more resolute, the contagion 
spread at length from ship to ship. From secret 
whispers or murmurings, they proceeded to open 
cabals and public complaints. They taxed their 
sovereign with inconsiderate credulity, in paying 
such regard to the vain promises and rash conjec¬ 
tures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the 
lives of so many of her own subjects in prosecuting 
a chimerical scheme. They affirmed that they had 
fully performed their duty, by venturing so far 
in an unknown and hopeless course, and could 
incur no blame for refusing to follow, any longer, 
a desperate adventurer to certain destruction. 
They contended that it was necessary to think of 
returning to Spain, while their crazy vessels were 
still in a condition to keep the sea, but expressed 
their fears that the attempt would prove vain, as 
the wind, which had hitherto been so favourable to 
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their course, must render it impossible to sail in the 
opposite direction. All agreed that Columbus 
should be compelled by force to adopt a measure 
on which their common safety depended. Some 
of the more audacious proposed, as the most 
expeditious and certain method for getting rid at 
once of his remonstrances, to throw him into the 
sea, being persuaded that, upon their return to 
Spain, the death of an unsuccessful projector would 
excite little concern, and be inquired into with no 
curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous 
situation. He had observed, with great uneasiness, 
the fatal operation of ignorance and of fear in pro¬ 
ducing disaffection among his crew, and saw that 
it was now ready to burst out into open mutiny. 
He retained, however, perfect presence of mind. 
He affected to seem ignorant of their machinations. 
Notwithstanding the agitation and solicitude of 
his own mind, he appeared with a cheerful 
countenance, like a man satisfied with the pro- 

f ress which he had made, and confident of success. 

ometimes he employed all the arts of insinuation, 
to soothe his men. Sometimes he endeavoured 
to work upon their ambition or avarice, by magni¬ 
ficent descriptions of the fame and wealth which 
they were about to acquire. On other occasions, 
he assumed a tone of authority, and threatened 
them with vengeance from their sovereign, if, by 
their dastardly behaviour, they should defeat 
this noble effort to promote the glory of God, and 
to exalt the Spanish name above that of every other 
nation. Even with seditious sailors, the words of a 
man whom they had been accustomed to reverence, 
were weighty and persuasive, and not only re- 
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strained them from those violent excesses which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany 
their admiral for some time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of approach¬ 
ing land seemed to be more certain, and excited 
hope in proportion. The birds began to appear in 
flocks, making towards the south-west. Columbus, 
in imitation of the Portuguese navigators, who 
had been guided, in several of their discoveries, by 
the motion of birds, altered his course from due 
west towards that quarter whither they pointed 
their flight. But, after holding on for several days 
in this new direction, without any better success 
than formerly, having seen no object, during thirty 
days, but the sea and the sky, the hopes of his 
companions subsided faster than they had risen; 
their fears revived with additional force ; im¬ 
patience, rage, and despair, appeared in every 
countenance. All sense of subordination was 
lost: the officers, who had hitherto concurred 
with Columbus in opinion, and supported his 
authority, now took part with the private men : 
they assembled tumultuously on the deck, expostu¬ 
lated with their commander, mingled threats with 
their expostulations, and required him instantly 
to tack about, and return to Europe. Columbus 
perceived that it would be of no avail to have re¬ 
course to any of his former arts, which having been 
tried so often had lost their effect; and that it was 
impossible to rekindle any zeal for the success of 
the expedition among men, in whose breasts fear 
had extinguished every generous sentiment. He 
saw that it was no less vain to think of employing 
either gentle or severe measures to quell a mutiny 
so general and so violent. It was necessary, on 
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all these accounts, to soothe passions which he 
could no longer command, and to give way to a 
torrent too impetuous to be checked. He promised 
solemnly to his men that he would comply with 
their request, provided they would accompany 
him and obey his commands for three days longer, 
and if, during that time, land were not discovered, 
he would then abandon the enterprise, and direct 
his course towards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to 
turn their faces again towards their native country, 
this proposition did not appear to them unreason¬ 
able. Nor did Columbus hazard much in confining 
himself to a term so short. The presages of dis¬ 
covering land were now so numerous and promising, 
that he deemed them infallible. For some days the 
sounding-line reached the bottom, and the soil 
which it brought up indicated land to be at no great 
distance. The flocks of birds increased, and were 
composed not only of sea-fowl, but of such land 
birds as could not be supposed to fly far from the 
shore. The crew of the Pinta observed a cane 
floating, which seemed to have been newly cut, 
and likewise a piece of timber artificially carved. 
The sailors aboard the Nigna took up the branch 
of a tree with red berries, perfectly fresh. The 
clouds around the setting sun assumed a new 
appearance ; the air was more mild and warm, 
and, during night, the wind became unequal and 
variable. From all these symptoms, Columbus was 
so confident of being near land, that on the evening 
of the eleventh of October, after public prayers for 
success, he ordered the sails to be furled, and the 
ships to lie by, keeping strict watch lest they should 
be driven ashore in the night. During this interval 
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of suspense and expectation, no man shut his eyes; 
all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that 
quarter where they expected to discover the land 
which had been so long the object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus 
standing on the forecastle, observed a light at a 
distance, and privately pointed it out to Pedro 
Guttierez, a page of the Queen’s wardrobe. Gut- 
tierez perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, comp¬ 
troller of the fleet, all three saw it in motion, 
as if it were carried from place to place. A little 
after midnight, the joyful sound of land! land! 
was heard from the Pinta , which kept always 
ahead of the other ships. But, having been so 
often deceived by fallacious appearances, every 
man was now become slow of belief, and- waited in 
all the anguish of uncertainty and impatience for 
the return of day. As soon as morning dawned, 
all doubts and fears were dispelled. From every 
► ship an island was seen about two leagues to the 
north, whose flat and verdant fields, well stored 
with wood, and watered with many rivulets, pre¬ 
sented the aspect of a delightful country. The 
crew of the Pinta instantly began the Te Deum , 
as a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were joined 
by those of the other ships, with tears of joy and 
transports of congratulation. This office of grati¬ 
tude to Heaven was followed by an act of justice to 
their commander. They threw themselves at the 
feet of Columbus, with feelings of self-condemna¬ 
tion mingled with reverence. They implored him to 
pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, 
which had created him so much unnecessary dis¬ 
quiet, and had so often obstructed the prosecution 
of his well-concerted -plan; and passing, in the 
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warmth of their admiration, from one extreme to 
another, they now pronounced the man whom 
they had so lately reviled and threatened, to be a 
person inspired by Heaven with sagacity and 
fortitude more than human, in order to accomplish 
a design so far beyond the ideas and conception of 
all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were 
manned and armed. They rowed towards the 
island with their colours displayed, with warlike 
music, and other martial pomp. As they approached 
the coast, they saw it covered with a multitude of 
people whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn 
together, whose attitudes and gestures expressed 
wonder and astonishment at the strange objects 
which presented themselves to their view. Colum¬ 
bus was the first European who set foot in the 
New World which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. 
His men followed, and, kneeling down, they all* 
kissed the ground which they had so long desired to 
see. They next erected a crucifix, and prostrating 
themselves before it, returned thanks to God for 
conducting their voyage to such an happy issue. 
They then took solemn possession of the country 
for the crown of Castile and Leon, with all the 
formalities which the Portuguese were accustomed 
to observe in acts of this kind, in their new dis¬ 
coveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were sur¬ 
rounded by many of the natives, who gazed in 
silent admiration upon actions which they could 
not comprehend, and of which they did not 
foresee the consequences. The dress of the 
Spaniards, the whiteness of their skins, their 
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beards, their arms, appeared strange and surprising. 
The vast machines in which they had traversed 
the ocean, that seemed to move upon the waters 
with wings, and uttered a dreadful sound resembling 
thunder, accompanied with lightning and smoke, 
struck them with such terror, that they began to 
respect their new guests as a superior order of 
beings, and concluded that they were children 
of the Sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the 
scene now before them. Every herb, and shrub, 
and tree, was different from those which flourished 
in Europe. The soil seemed to be rich but bore 
few marks of cultivation. The climate, even 
to the Spaniards, felt warm, though extremely 
delightful. The inhabitants appeared in the 
simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their 
black hair, long and uncurled, floated upon their 
shoulders, or was bound in tresses around theii 
heads. They had no beards, and every part of 
their bodies was perfectly smooth. Their com¬ 
plexion was of a dusky copper colour, their features 
singular rather than disagreeable, their aspect gentle 
and timid. Though not tall, they were well shaped 
and active. Their faces, and several parts of their 
body, were fantastically painted with glaring 
colours. They were shy at first through fear, but 
soon became familiar with the Spaniards, and with 
transports of joy received from them hawks’-bells, 
glass beads, or other baubles, in return for which 
they gave such provisions as they had, and some 
cotton yarn, the only commodity of value that they 
could produce. Towards evening, Columbus re¬ 
turned to his ships, accompanied by many of the 
islanders in their boats, which they called canoes , 
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and though rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree, they rowed them with surprising 
dexterity. Thus, in the first interview between 
the inhabitants of the old and new worlds, 
everything was conducted amicably, and to theiT 
mutual satisfaction. The former, enlightened 
and ambitious, formed already vast ideas with 
respect to the advantages which they might derivq 
from the regions that began to open to their view. 
The latter, simple and undiscerning, had no fore¬ 
sight of the calamities and desolation which were 
approaching their country .—History of America . 

ADAM SMITH 

1723-1790 

EXPENDITURE WHICH ADDS TO THE WEALTH 
OF A NATION 

As frugality increases, and prodigality diminishes 
the public capital, so the conduct of those whose 
expense just equals their revenue, without either 
accumulating or encroaching, neither increases nor 
diminishes it. Some modes of expense, however, 
seem to contribute more to the growth of public 
opulence than others. 

The revenue of an individual may be spent, 
either in things which are consumed immediately, 
and in which one day’s expense can neither alleviate 
nor support that of another; or it may be spent 
in things more durable, which can therefore be 
accumulated, and in which every day’s expense 
may, as he chooses, either alleviate or support and 
heighten the effect of that of the following day. 
A man of fortune, for example, may either spend 
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his revenue in a profuse and sumptuous table, and 
in maintaining a great number of menial servants, 
and a multitude of dogs and horses ; or, content¬ 
ing himself with a frugal table and few attendants, 
he may lay out the greater part of it in adorning 
his house or his country villa, in useful or orna¬ 
mental buildings, in useful or ornamental furniture, 
in collecting books, statues, pictures ; or in things 
more frivolous—jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets 
of different kinds ; or, what is most trifling of all, 
in amassing a great wardrobe of fine clothes, like 
the favourite and minister of a great prince who 
died a few years ago. Were two men of equal 
fortune to spend their revenue, the one chiefly in 
the one way, the other in the other, the magnifi¬ 
cence of the person whose expense had been chiefly 
in durable commodities, would be continually 
increasing; every day’s expense contributing 
something to support and heighten the effect of 
that of the following day ; that of the other, on 
the contrary, would be no greater at the end of 
the period than at the beginning. The former, too, 
would, at the end of the period, be the richer man 
of the two. He would have a stock of goods of 
some kind or other, which, though it might not be 
worth all that it cost, would always be worth 
something. No trace or vestige of the expense of 
the latter would remain, and the effects of ten or 
twenty years’ profusion would be as completely 
annihilated as if they had never existed. 

As the one mode of expense is more favourable 
than the other to the opulence of an individual, so 
iB it likewise to that of a nation. The houses, the 
furniture, the clothing of the rich, in a little time, 
become useful to the inferior and middling ranks 
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of people. They are able to purchase them when 
their superiors grow weary of them; and the 
general accommodation of the whole people is 
thus gradually improved, when this mode of 
expense becomes universal among men of fortune. 
In countries which have long been rich, you will 
frequently find the inferior ranks of people in 
possession both of houses and furniture perfectly 
good and entire, but of which neither the one 
could have been built, nor the other have been 
made for their use. What was formerly a seat of 
the family of Seymour, is now an inn upon the 
Bath Road. The marriage-bed of James the First 
of Great Britain, which his queen brought with her 
from Denmark as a present fit for a sovereign to 
make to a sovereign, was, a few years ago, the 
ornament of an ale-house at Dunfermline. In 
some ancient cities, which either have been long 
stationary or have gone somewhat to decay, you 
will sometimes scarce find a single house which 
could have been built for its present inhabitants. 
If you go into those houses, too, you will fre¬ 
quently find many excellent, though antiquated 
pieces of furniture, which are still very fit for use, 
and which could as little have been made for them. 
Noble palaces, magnificent villas, great collections 
of books, statues, pictures, and other curiosities, 
are frequently both an ornament and an honour 
not only to the neighbourhood, but to the whole 
country to which they belong. Versailles is an 
ornament and an honour to France, Stowe and 
Wilton to England. Italy still continues to com¬ 
mand some sort of veneration by the number of 
monuments of this kind which it possesses, though 
the wealth which produced them has decayed, and 
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though the genius which planned them seems to 
be extinguished, perhaps from not having the same 
employment. 

The expense too, which is laid out in durable 
commodities, is favourable, not only to accumula¬ 
tion, but to frugality. If a person should at any 
time exceed in it, he can easily reform without 
exposing himself to the censure of the public. To 
reduce very much the number of his servants, to 
reform his table from great profusion to great 
frugality, to lay down his equipage after he has 
once set it up, are changes which cannot escape 
the observation of his neighbours, and which are 
supposed to imply some acknowledgement of pre¬ 
ceding bad conduct. Few, therefore, of those who 
have once been so unfortunate as to launch out 
too far into this sort of expense, have afterwards 
the courage to reform, till ruin and bankruptcy 
oblige them. But if a person has, at any time, 
been at too great an expense in building, in 
furniture, in books or pictures, no imprudence can 
be inferred from his changing his conduct. These 
are things in which further expense is frequently 
rendered unnecessary by former expense ; and 
when a person stops short, he appears to do so, 
not because he has exceeded his fortune, but 
because he has satisfied his fancy. 

The expense, besides, that is laid out in durable 
commodities, gives maintenance, commonly, to 
a greater number of people than that which is 
employed in the most profuse hospitality. Of 
two or three hundredweight of provisions, which 
may sometimes be served up at a great festival, 
one-half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and 
there is always a great deal wasted and abused. 
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But if the expense of this entertainment had been 
employed in setting to work masons, carpenters, 
upholsterers, mechanics, &c., a quantity of pro¬ 
visions, of equal value, would have been distributed 
among a still greater number of people, who would 
have bought them in pennyworths and pound 
weights, and not have lost or thrown away a single 
ounce of them. In the one way, besides, this 
expense maintains productive, in the other un¬ 
productive hands. In the one way, therefore, it 
increases, in the other it does not increase, the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country .—The Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations . 


INVENTION OF MONEY 

When the division of labour has been once 
thoroughly established, it is but a very small part 
of a man’s wants which the produce of his own 
labour can supply. He supplies the far greater 
part of them by exchanging that surplus part of 
the produce of his own labour, which is over and 
above his own consumption, for such parts of the 
produce of other men’s labour as he has occasion for. 
Every man thus lives by exchanging, or becomes 
in some measure a merchant, and the society itself 
grows to be what is properly a commercial society. 

But when the division of labour first began to 
take place, this power of exchanging must fre¬ 
quently have been very much clogged and 
embarrassed in its operations. One man, we 
shall suppose, has more of a certain commodity 
than he himself has occasion for, while another 
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has less. The former consequently would be glad 
to dispose of, and the latter to purchase, a part of 
this superfluity. But if this latter should chance 
to have nothing that the former stands in need of, 
no exchange can be made between them. The 
butcher has more meat in his shop than he himself 
can consume, and the brewer and the baker 
would each of them be willing to purchase a part 
of it. But they have nothing to offer in exchange, 
except the different productions of their respective 
trades, and the butcher is already provided with 
all the bread and beer which he has immediate 
occasion for. No exchange can, in this case, be 
made between them. He cannot be their merchant, 
nor they his customers ; and they are all of them 
thus mutually less serviceable to one another. In 
order to avoid the inconveniency of such situa¬ 
tions, every prudent man in every period of 
society, after the first establishment of the division 
of labour, must naturally have endeavoured to 
manage his affairs in such a manner, as to have at 
all times by him, besides the peculiar produce of 
his own industry, a certain quantity of some one 
commodity or other, such as he imagined few 
people would be likely to refuse in exchange for 
the produce of their industry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, were 
successively both thought of and employed for 
this purpose. In the rude ages of society, cattle 
are said to have been the common instrument of 
commerce; and, though they must have been 
a most inconvenient one, yet in old times we find 
things were frequently valued according to the 
number of cattle which had been given in exchange 
for them. The armour of Diomede, says Homer, 
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cost only nine oxen; but that of Glaucus cost an 
hundred oxen. Salt is said to be the common 
instrument of commerce and exchanges in Abys¬ 
sinia ; a species of shells in some parts of the coast 
of India ; dried cod at Newfoundland ; tobacco in 
Virginia; sugar in some of our West India 
colonies ; hides or dressed leather in some other 
countries ; and there is at this day a village in 
Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, 
for a workman to carry nails instead of money to 
the baker’s shop or the alehouse. 

In all countries, however, men seem at last to 
have been determined by irresistible reasons to 
give the preference, for this employment, to 
metals above every other commodity. Metals 
can not only be kept with as little loss as any 
other commodity, scarce anything being less 
perishable than they are ; but they can likewise, 
without any loss, be divided into any number of 
parts, as by fusion those parts can easily be 
re-united again ; a quality which no other equally 
durable commodities possess, and which more than 
any other'quality renders them fit to be the in¬ 
struments of commerce and circulation. The man 
who wanted to buy salt, for example, and had 
nothing but cattle to give in exchange for it, must 
have been obliged to buy salt to the value of 
a whole ox, or a whole sheep, at a time. He could 
seldom buy less than this, because what he was to 
give for it could seldom be divided without loss; 
and if he had a mind to buy more, he must, for 
the same reasons, have been obliged to buy double 
or triple the quantity, the value, to wit, of two or 
three oxen, or of two or three sheep. If, on the 
contrary, instead of sheep or oxen, he had metals 
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to give in exchange for it, he could easily pro¬ 
portion the quantity of the metal to the precise 
quantity of the commodity which he had immediate 
occasion for. 

Different metals have been made use of by 
different nations for this purpose. Iron was the 
common instrument of commerce among the 
ancient Spartans; copper among the ancient 
Romans ; and gold and silver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 

Those metals seem originally to have been made 
use of for this purpose in rude bars, without any 
stamp or coinage. Thus we are told by Pliny, 
upon the authority of Timaeus, an ancient historian, 
that, till the time of Servius Tullius, the Romans 
had no coined money, but made use of unstamped 
bars of copper, to purchase whatever they had 
occasion for. These rude bars, therefore, per¬ 
formed at this time the function of money. 

The use of metals in this rude state was attended 
with two very considerable inconveniences ; first, 
with the trouble of weighing ; and, secondly, with 
that of assaying them. In the precious metals, 
where a small difference in the quantity makes 
a great difference in the value, even the business 
of weighing, with proper exactness, requires at 
least very accurate weights and scales. The weigh¬ 
ing of gold in particular is an operation of some 
nicety. In the coarser metals, indeed, where 
a small error would be of little consequence, less 
accuracy would, no doubt, be necessary. Yet we 
should find it excessively troublesome, if every 
time a poor man had occasion either to buy or sell 
a farthing’s worth of goods, he was obliged to 
weigh the farthing. The operation of assaying is 
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still more difficult, still more tedious; and, unless 
a part of the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, 
with proper dissolvents, any conclusion that can 
be drawn from it, is extremely uncertain. Before 
the institution of coined money, however, unless 
they went through this tedious and difficult opera¬ 
tion, people must always have been liable to the 
grossest frauds and impositions; and instead of 
a pound weight of pure silver, or pure copper, 
might receive in exchange for their goods, an 
adulterated composition of the coarsest and 
cheapest materials, which had, however, in their 
outward appearance, been made to resemble those 
metals. To prevent such abuses, to facilitate 
exchanges, and thereby to encourage all sorts of 
industry and commerce, it has been found neces¬ 
sary, in all countries that have made any consider¬ 
able advances towards improvement, to affix 
a public stamp upon certain quantities of such 
particular metals, as were in those countries 
commonly made use of to purchase goods. Hence 
the origin of coined money, and of those public 
offices called mints; institutions exactly of the 
same nature with those of the aulnagers and 
stampmasters of woollen and linen cloth. All of 
them are equally meant to ascertain, by means of 
a public stamp, the quantity and uniform good¬ 
ness of those different commodities when brought 
to market. 

The first public stamps of this kind that were 
affixed to the current metals, seem in many cases to 
have been intended to ascertain, what it was both 
most difficult and most important to ascertain, 
the goodness or fineness of the metal, and to have 
resembled the sterling mark which is at present 
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affixed* to plate and bars of silver, or the Spanish 
mark which is sometimes affixed to ingots of gold, 
and which being struck only upon one side of the 
piece, and not covering the whole surface, ascer¬ 
tains the fineness, but not the weight of the metal. 
Abraham weighs to Ephron the four hundred 
shekels of silver which he had agreed to pay for 
the field of Machpelah. They are said, however, 
to be the current money of the merchant, and yet 
are received by weight, and not by tale, in the 
same manner as ingots of gold and bars of silver 
are at present. The revenues of the ancient Saxon 
kings of England are said to have been paid, not 
in money, but in kind ; that is, in victuals and 
provisions of all sorts. William the Conqueror 
introduced the custom of paying them in money. 
This money, however, was, for a long time, 
received at the exchequer, by weight, and not by 
tale. 

The inconveniency and difficulty of weighing 
those metals with exactness, gave occasion to the 
institution of coins, of which the stamp, covering 
entirely both sides of the piece, and sometimes the 
edges too, was supposed to ascertain not only the 
fineness, but the weight of the metal. Such coins, 
therefore, were received by tale as at present, with¬ 
out the trouble of weighing. 

The denominations of those coins seem originally 
to have expressed the weight or quantity of metal 
contained in them. In the time of Servius Tullius, 
who first coined money at Rome, the Roman As 
or Pondo contained a Roman pound of good 
copper. It was divided in the same manner as our 
Troyes pound, into twelve ounces, each of which 
contained a real ounce of good copper. The 
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English pound sterling in the time of Edward I 
contained a pound, Tower weight, of silver of 
a known fineness. The Tower pound seems to 
have been something more than the Roman pound, 
and something less than the Troyes pound. This 
last was not introduced into the Mint of England 
till the 18th of Henry VIII. The French livre 
contained in the time of Charlemagne a pound, 
Troyes weight, of silver of a known fineness. The 
fair of Troyes in Champaign was at that time 
frequented by all the nations of Europe, and the 
weights and measures of so famous a market were 
generally known and esteemed. The Scots money 
pound contained, from the time of Alexander the 
First to that of Robert Bruce, a pound of silver of 
the same weight and fineness with the English 
pound sterling. English, French, and Scots pennies 
too, contained all of them originally a real penny¬ 
weight of silver, the twentieth part of an ounce, 
and the two hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound. 
The shilling, too, seems originally to have been 
the denomination of a weight. When wheat is at 
twelve shillings the quarter , says an ancient statute 
of Henry III, then wastel bread of a farthing shall 
weigh eleven shillings and four fence. The pro¬ 
portion, however, between the shilling and either 
the penny on the one hand, or the pound on the 
other, seems not to have been so constant and 
uniform as that between the penny and the pound. 
During the first race of the kings of France, the 
French sou or shilling appears upon different 
occasions to have contained five, twelve, twenty, 
and forty pennies. Among the ancient Saxons 
a shilling appears at one time to have contained 
only five pennies, and it is not improbable that it 
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may have been as variable among them as among 
their neighbours, the ancient Franks. From the 
time of Charlemagne among the French, and from 
that of William the Conqueror among the English, 
the proportion between the pound, the shilling, 
and the penny, seems to have been uniformly the 
same as at present, though the value of each has 
been very different. For in every country of the 
world, I believe, the avarice and injustice of 
princes and sovereign states, abusing the con¬ 
fidence of their subjects, have by degrees dimi¬ 
nished the real quantity of metal, which had been 
originally contained in their coins. The Roman 
As, in the latter ages of the Republic, was reduced 
to the twenty-fourth part of its original value; 
and, instead of weighing a pound, came to weigh 
only half an ounce. The English pound and penny 
contain at present about a third only ; the Scots 
pound and penny about a thirty-sixth; and the 
French pound and penny about a sixty-sixth part 
of their original value. By means of those opera¬ 
tions the princes and sovereign states which per¬ 
formed them, were enabled, in appearance, to pay 
their debts and fulfil their engagements with 
a smaller quantity of silver than would otherwise 
have been requisite. It was indeed in appearance 
only; for their creditors were really defrauded of 
a part of what was due to them. All other debtors 
in the state were allowed the same privilege, and 
might pay with the same nominal sum of the new 
and debased coin whatever they had borrowed in 
the old. Such operations, therefore, have always 
proved favourable to the debtor, and ruinous to 
the creditor; and have sometimes produced 
a greater and more universal revolution in the 
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fortunes of private persons, than could have been 
occasioned by a very great public calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become in 
all civilized nations the universal instrument of 
commerce, by the intervention of which goods 
of all kinds are bought and sold, or exchanged 
for one another .—Wealth of Nations. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

1723-1792 

ART CONNOISSEURS 

Sir, 

I was much pleased with your ridicule of those 
shallow critics, whose judgement, though often 
right as far as it goes, yet reaches only to inferior 
beauties ; and who, unable to comprehend the 
whole, judge only by parts, and from thence deter¬ 
mine the merit of extensive works. But there is 
another kind of critic still worse, who judges by 
narrow rules, and those too often false, and which 
though they should be true, and founded on nature, 
will lead him but a very little way towards the 
just estimation of the sublime beauties in works of 
genius ; for whatever part of an art can be executed 
or criticized by rules, that part is no longer the 
work of genius, which implies excellence out of the 
reach of rules. For my own part, I profess myself 
an Idler, and love to give my judgement, such as 
it is, from my immediate perceptions, without 
much fatigue of thinking; and I am of opinion, 
that if a man has not those perceptions right, it 
will be vain for him to endeavour to supply their 
place by rules; which may enable him to talk 
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t are learnedly, but not to distinguish more 
utely. Another reason which has lessened my 
affection for the study of criticism is, that critics, 
so far as I have observed, debar themselves from 
receiving any pleasure from the polite arts, at the 
same time that they profess to love and admire 
them; for these rules being always uppermost, 
give them such a propensity to criticize, that 
instead of giving up the reins of their imagination 
into their author’s hands, their frigid minds are 
employed in examining whether the performance 
be according to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be critics in spite 
of nature, and at the same time have no great 
disposition to much reading and study, I would 
recommend to assume the character of connoisseur, 
which may be purchased at a much cheaper rate 
than that of a critic in poetry. The remembrance 
of a few names of painters, with their general 
characters, and a few rules of the Academy, which 
they may pick up among the painters, will go 
a great way towards making a very notable 
connoisseur. 

With a gentleman of this cast, I visited last 
week the Cartoons at Hampton Court; he was 
just returned from Italy, a connoisseur, of course, 
and of course his mouth full of nothing but the 
Grace of Raffaelle, the Purity of Domenichino, the 
Learning of Poussin, the Air of Guido, the Great¬ 
ness of Taste of the Caraccis, and the Sublimity 
and Grand Contorno of Michel Angelo; with all 
the rest of the cant of criticism, which he emitted 
with that volubility which generally those orators 
have, who annex no ideas to their words. 

As we were passing through the rooms, in our 
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way to the Gallery, I made him observe a wfy$j 
length of Charles the First, by Vandyck, as a i 
feet representation of the character as well asll 
figure of the man. He agreed it was very fine, 
but it wanted spirit and contrast, and had not the 
flowing line, without which a figure could not 
possibly be graceful. When we entered the 
Gallery, I thought I could perceive him recollect¬ 
ing his Rules by which he was to criticize Raffaelle. 
I shall pass over his observation of the boats being 
too little, and other criticisms of that kind, till we 
arrived at St. Paul 'preaching. ‘ This says he, 
‘ is esteemed the most excellent of all the Car¬ 
toons : what nobleness, what dignity there is in 
that figure of St. Paul! and yet what an addition 
to that nobleness could Raffaelle have given, had 
the art of Contrast been known in his time ; but 
above all, the flowing line, which constitutes Grace 
and Beauty ! You would not then have seen an 
upright figure standing equally on both legs, and 
both hands stretched forward in the same direction, 
and his drapery, to all appearance, without the 
least art of disposition.’ The following picture is 
the Charge to Peter. * Here ’, says he, ‘ are twelve 
upright figures; what a pity it is that Raffaelle 
was not acquainted with the pyramidal principle 1 
he would then have contrived the figures in the 
middle to have been on higher ground, or the 
figures at the extremities stooping or lying; 
which would not only have formed the group into 
the shape of a pyramid, but likewise contrasted 
the standing figures. Indeed,’ added he, ‘ I have 
often lamented that so great a genius as Raffaelle 
had not lived in this enlightened age, since the 
art has been reduced to principles, and had his 
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aviation in one, of the modern Academies ; what 
hi.ious works might we then have expected from 
riiiu 'divine pencil!’ 

I shall trouble you no longer with my friend’s 
observations, which, I suppose, you are now able 
to continue by yourself. It is curious to observe, 
that at the same time that great admiration is 
pretended for a name of fixed reputation, objec¬ 
tions are raised against those very qualities by 
which that great name was acquired. 

These critics are continually lamenting that 
Raffaelle had not the colouring and harmony of 
Rubens, or the light and shadow of Rembrandt, 
without considering how much the gay harmony 
of the former, and affectation of the latter, would 
take from the dignity of Raffaelle; and yet 
Rubens had great harmony, and Rembrandt 
understood light and shadow ; but what may be 
an excellence in a lower class of painting, becomes 
a blemish in a! higher ; as the quick, sprightly turn, 
which is the life and beauty of epigrammatic com¬ 
positions, would but ill suit with the majesty of 
heroic poetry. 

To conclude ; I would not be thought to infer 
from anything that has been said, that rules are 
absolutely unnecessary, but to censure scrupulosity, 
a servile attention to minute exactness, which is 
sometimes inconsistent with higher excellency, and 
is lost in the blaze of expanded genius. 

I do not know whether you will think painting 
a general subject. By inserting this letter, perhaps 
you will incur the censure a man would deserve, 
whose business being to entertain a whole room, 
should turn his back on the company, and talk to 
a particular person .—The Idler . 
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GAINSBOROUGH 

When such a man as Gainsbbrough arrives to 
great fame, without the assistance of an academical 
education, without travelling to Italy, or any of 
those preparatory studies which have been so 
often recommended, he is produced as an instance 
how little such studies are necessary, since so great 
excellence may be acquired without them. This 
is an inference not warranted by the success of any 
individual; and I trust it will not be thought that 
I wish to make this use of it. 

It must be remembered that the style and 
department of art which Gainsborough chose, and 
in which he so much excelled, did not require that 
he should go out of his own country for the objects 
of his study; they were everywhere about him; 
he found them in the streets and in the fields, and, 
from the models thus accidentally found, he 
selected with great judgement such*as suited his 
purpose. As his studies were directed to the living 
world principally, he did not pay a general atten¬ 
tion to the works of the various masters, though 
they are, in my opinion, always of great use, even 
when the character of our subject requires us to 
depart from some of their principles. It cannot be 
denied, that excellence in the department of the 
art which he professed may exist without them; 
that in such subjects, and in the manner that 
belongs to them, the want of them is supplied, 
and more than supplied, by natural sagacity, and 
a minute observation of particular nature. If 
Gainsborough did not look at Nature with a poet’s 
eye, it must be acknowledged that he saw her with 
the eye of a painter, and gave a faithful, if not 
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a poetical, representation of what he had before 
him. 

Though he did not much attend to the works of 
the great historical painters of former ages, yet he 
was well aware that the language of the art—the 
art of imitation—must be learned somewhere; 
and as he knew that he could not learn it in an 
equal degree from his contemporaries, he very 
judiciously applied himself to the Flemish School, 
who are undoubtedly the greatest masters of one 
necessary branch of art; and he did not need to 
go out of his own country for examples of that 
school: from that he learnt the harmony of 
colouring, the management and disposition of 
light and shadow, and every means which the 
masters of it practised, to ornament and give 
splendour to their works. And to satisfy himself 
as well as others, how well he knew the mechanism 
and artifice which they employed to bring out that 
tone of colour which we so much admire in their 
works, he occasionally made copies from Rubens, 
Teniers, and Vandyck, which it would be no dis¬ 
grace to the most accurate connoisseur to mistake, 
at the first sight, for the works of those masters. 
What he thus learned, he applied to the originals 
of nature, which he saw with his own eyes; and 
imitated, not in the manner of those masters, but 
in his own. 

Whether he most excelled in portraits, land¬ 
scapes, or fancy pictures, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine : whether his portraits were most admirable 
for exact truth of resemblance, or his landscapes 
for a portrait-like representation of nature, such 
as we see in the works of Rubens, Ruysdael, and 
others of those schools. In his fancy pictures, 
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when he had fixed on his object of imitation, 
whether it was the mean and vulgar form of 
a wood-cutter, or a child of an interesting character, 
as he did not attempt to raise the one, so neither 
did he lose any of the natural grace and elegance 
of the other ; such a grace, and such an elegance, 
as are more frequently found in cottages than in 
courts. This excellence was his own, the result of 
his particular observation and taste ; for this he 
was certainly not indebted to the Flemish School, 
nor indeed to any school; for his grace was not 
academical or antique, but selected by himself 
from the great school of nature ; and there are yet 
a thousand modes of grace, which are neither 
theirs nor his, but lie open in the multiplied scenes 
and figures of life, to be brought out by skilful 
and faithful observers. —Discourse XIV . 

OLIVER GOLDSMTIH 

1728-1774 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FAMILY OF 
WAKEFIELD 

I was ever of opinion, that the honest man who 
married and brought up a large family, did more 
service than he who continued single and only 
talked of population. From this motive, I had 
scarce taken orders a year before I began to think 
seriously of matrimony, and chose my wife, as 
she did her wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy 
surface, but such qualities as would wear well. 
To do her justice, she was a good-natured notable 
woman; and as for breeding, there were few 
country ladies who could show more. She could 
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read any English book without much spelling; 
but for pickling, preserving, and cookery none 
could excel her. She prided herself also upon 
being an excellent contriver in housekeeping; 
though I could never find that we grew richer with 
all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our 
fondness increased as we grew old. There was, in 
fact, nothing that could make us angry with the 
world or each other. We had an elegant house, 
situated in a fine country, and a .good neighbour¬ 
hood. The year was spent in a moral or rural 
amusement, in visiting our rich neighbours, and 
relieving such as were poor. We had no revolu¬ 
tions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our 
adventures were by the fireside, and all our 
migrations from the blue bed to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our goose¬ 
berry-wine, for which we had great reputation; 
and I profess with the veracity of an historian, 
that I never knew one of them find fault with it. 
Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all 
remembered their affinity, without any help from 
the Herald’s office, and came very frequently to 
see us. Some of them did us no great honour by 
these claims of kindred ; as we had the blind, the 
maimed, and the halt amongst the number. 
However, my wife always insisted that as they 
were the same flesh and blood , they should sit with 
us at the same table. So that if we had not very 
rich, we generally had very happy friends about 
us; for this remark will hold good through life, 
that the poorer the guest, the better pleased he 
ever is with being treated : and as some men gaze 
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with admiration at the colours of a tulip, or the 
wing of’a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer 
of happy human faces. However, when any one 
of our relations was found to be a person of a very 
bad character, a troublesome guest, or one we 
desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my house, 
I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a pair 
of boots, or sometimes an horse of small value, 
and I always had the satisfaction of finding he 
never came back to return them. By this the 
house was cleared of such as we did not like ; but 
never was the family of Wakefield known to turn 
the traveller or the poor dependant out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much 
happiness, not but that we sometimes had those 
little rubs which Providence sends to enhance the 
value of its favours. My orchard was often robbed 
by schoolboys, and my wife’s custards plundered 
by the cats or the children. The Squire would 
sometimes fall asleep in the most pathetic parts of 
my sermon, or his lady return my wife’s civilities 
at church with a mutilated courtesy. But we 
soon got over the uneasiness caused by such 
accidents, and usually in three or four days began 
to wonder how they vext us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as 
they were educated without softness, so they were 
at once well formed and healthy ; my sons hardy 
and active, my daughters beautiful and blooming. 
When I stood in the midst of the little circle, 
which promised to be the supports of my declining 
age, I could not avoid repeating the famous story 
of Count Abensberg, who, in Henry IPs progress 
through Germany, while other courtiers came with 
their treasures, brought his thirty-two children, 
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and presented them to his sovereign as the most 
valuable offering he had to bestow. In this 
manner, though I had but six, I considered them 
as a very valuable present made to my country, 
and consequently looked upon it as my debtor. 
Our eldest son was named George, after his uncle, 
who left us ten thousand pounds. Our second 
child, a girl, I intended to call after her aunt 
Grissel; but my wife, who during her pregnancy 
had been reading romances, insisted upon her 
being called Olivia. In less than another year we 
had another daughter, and now I was determined 
that Grissel should be her name ; but a rich 
relation taking a fancy to stand godmother, the 
girl was, by her directions, called Sophia : so that 
we had two romantic names in the family ; but 
I solemnly protest I had no hand in it. Moses 
was our next, and after an interval of twelve years, 
we had two Bons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny my exultation when 
I saw my little ones about me ; but the vanity 
and the satisfaction of my wife were even greater 
than mine. When our visitors would say, ‘ Well, 
upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest 
children in the whole country : ’—‘ Ay, neighbour,* 
she would answer, 6 they are as heaven made them, 
handsome enough, if they be good enough; for 
handsome is that handsome does.’ And then she 
would bid the girls hold up their heads ; who, to 
conceal nothing, were certainly very handsome. 
Mere outside is so very trifling a circumstance with 
me, that I should scarce have remembered to 
mention it, had it not been a general topic of con¬ 
versation in the country. Olivia, now about 
eighteen, had that luxuriancy of beauty, with 
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which painters generally draw Hebe; open, 
sprightly, and commanding. Sophia’s features 
were not so striking at first; but often did more 
certain execution ; for they were soft, modest, 
and alluring. The one vanquished by a single 
blow, the other by efforts successfully repeated. 

The temper of a woman is generally formed 
from the turn of her features, at least it was so 
with my daughters. Olivia wished for many 
lovers, Sophia to secure one. Olivia was often 
affected from too great a desire to please. Sophia 
even represt excellence from her fears to offend. 
The one entertained me with her vivacity when 
I was gay, the other with her sense when I was 
serious. But these qualities were never carried to 
excess in either, and I have often seen them 
exchange characters for a whole day together. 
A suit of mourning has transformed my coquet 
into a prude, and a new set of ribbands has given 
her younger sister more than natural vivacity. 
My eldest son George was bred at Oxford, as 
I intended him for one of the learned professions. 
My second son Moses, whom I designed for busi¬ 
ness, received a sort of miscellaneous education at 
home. But it is needless to attempt describing 
the particular characters of young people that 
had seen but very little of the world. In short, 
a family likeness prevailed through all; and 
properly speaking, they had but one character, 
that of being all equally generous, credulous, 
simple, and inoffensive .—The Vicar of Wakefield . 
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A GROSS OF GREEN SPECTACLES 

All this conversation, however, was only pre¬ 
paratory to another scheme, and indeed I dreaded 
as much. This was nothing less than, that as we 
were now to hold up our heads a little higher in 
the world, it would be proper to sell the Colt, 
which was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, and 
buy us an horse that would carry single or double 
upon an occasion, and make a pretty appearance 
at church or upon a visit. This at first I opposed 
stoutly ; but it was as stoutly defended. How¬ 
ever, as I weakened, my antagonists gained 
strength, till at last it was resolved to part with 
him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had 
intentions of going myself ; but my wife persuaded 
me that I had got a cold, and nothing could prevail 
upon her to permit me from home. ‘ No, my dear,’ 
said she, ‘ our son Moses is a discreet boy, and 
can buy and sell to very good advantage ; you 
know all our great bargains are of his purchasing. 
He always stands out and higgles, and actually 
tires them till he gets a bargain.’ 

As I had some opinion of my son’s prudence, 
I was willing enough to entrust him with this com¬ 
mission ; and the next morning I perceived his 
sisters mighty busy in fitting out Moses for the 
fair ; trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, and 
cocking his hat with pins. The business of the 
toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction 
of seeing him mounted upon the Colt, with a deal 
box before him to bring home groceries in. He 
had on a coat made of that cloth they call thunder 
and lightning, which, though grown too short, was 
e 3 
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much too good to be thrown away. His waistcoat 
was of gosling green, and his sisters had tied his 
hair with a broad black ribband. We all followed 
him several paces from the door, bawling after 
him good luck, good luck, till we could see him no 
longer. 

He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thornhill’s butler 
came to congratulate us upon our good fortune, 
saying, that he overheard his young master mention 
our names with great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. 
Another footman from the same family followed, 
with a card for my daughters, importing, that the 
two ladies had received such pleasing accounts 
from Mr. Thornhill of us all, that, after a few 
previous inquiries, they hoped to be perfectly 
satisfied. * Aye,’ cried my wife, ‘ I now see it is 
no easy matter to get into the families of the 
great; but when one once gets in, then, as Moses 
says, one may go sleep.’ To this piece of humour, 
for she intended it for wit, my daughters assented 
with a loud laugh of pleasure. In short, such was 
her satisfaction at this message, that she actually 
put her hand in her pocket, and gave the messenger 
sevenpence-halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting-day. The next that 
came was Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. 
He brought my little ones a pennyworth of ginger¬ 
bread each, which my wife undertook to keep for 
them, and give them by letters at a time. He 
brought my daughters also a couple of boxes, in 
which they might keep wafers, snuff, patches, or 
even money, when they got it. My wife was 
usually fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being the 
most lucky; but this by the by. We had still 
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a regard for Mr. Burchell, though his late rude 
behaviour was in some measure displeasing ; nor 
could we now avoid communicating our happiness 
to him, and asking his advice : although we seldom 
followed advice, we were all ready enough to ask 
it. When he read the note from the two ladies, 
he shook his head, and observed, that an affair of 
this sort demanded the utmost circumspection. 

-This air of diffidence highly displeased my 

wife. ‘ I never doubted, sir,’ cried she, * your 
readiness to be against my daughters and me. 
You have more circumspection than is wanted. 
However, I fancy when we come to ask advice, 
we will apply to persons who seem to have made 
use of it themselves.’-‘ Whatever my own con¬ 

duct may have been, madam,’ replied he, ‘ is not 
the present question ; though as I have made no 
use of advice myself, I should in conscience give it 

to those that will.’-As I was apprehensive this 

answer might draw on a repartee, making up by 
abuse what it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, 
by seeming to wonder what could keep our son so 
long at the fair, as it was now almost night-fall. 

-‘ Never mind our son,’ cried my wife, ‘ depend 

upon it he knows what he is about. I’ll warrant 
we’ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 
I have seen him buy such bargains as would amaze 
one. I’ll tell you a good story about that, that 

will make you split your sides with laughing- 

But as I live, yonder comes Moses, without an 
horse, and the box at his back.’ 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and 
sweating under the deal box, which he had strapt 
round his shoulders like a pedlar.—‘ Welcome, 
welcome, Moses; well, my boy, what have you 
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brought us from the fair ? ’- 4 I have brought 

you myself,’ cried Moses, with a sly look, and rest¬ 
ing the box on the dresser.— 4 Ah, Moses,’ cried 
my wife, 4 that we know, but where is the horse ? * 
‘ I have sold him,’ cried Moses, 4 for three pounds 

five shillings and twopence.’- 4 Well done, my 

good boy,’ returned she, 4 1 knew you would 
touch them off. Between ourselves, three pounds 
five shillings and twopence is no bad day’s work. 

Come let us have it then.’- 4 1 have brought 

back no money,’ cried Moses again, 4 1 have laid 
it all out in a bargain, and here it is,’ pulling out 
a bundle from his breast: 4 here they are ; a gross 
of green spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen 

cases.’- 4 A gross of green spectacles ! ’ repeated 

my wife in a faint voice. 4 And you have parted 
with the Colt, and brought us back nothing but 
a gross of green paltry spectacles ! ’— 4 Dear 
mother,’ cried the boy, 4 why won’t you listen to 
reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or I should 
not have bought them. The silver rims alone will 
sell for double the money.’— 4 A fig for the silver 
rims,’ cried my wife in a passion : 4 1 dare swear 
they won’t sell for above half the money at the 
rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce.* 

* You need be under no uneasiness,’ cried I, 

* about selling the rims ; for they are not worth 

sixpence, for I perceive they are only copper 
varnished over.’— 4 What,’ cried my wife, 4 not 
silver, the rims not silver ! ’ 4 No,’ cried I, 4 no 

more silver than your saucepan.’— 4 And so,’ re¬ 
turned she, 4 we have parted with the Colt, and 
have only got a gross of green spectacles, with 
copper rims and shagreen cases ! A murrain take 
such trumpery. The blockhead has been imposed 
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upon, and should have known his crimpanyS?etter/ 
—‘ There, my dear/ cried/I 5 -‘ you are,wro)>g, he 
should not have known//them al all/—‘Jiftrry, 
hang the idiot/ returned j sh^, f to bring m6j$uch 
stuff ; ‘ if I had them I ^*|ld throw them ib the 
fire/ * There again yo\ >are N wrong, my dear/ 
cried I; ‘for though theyire cop^er,we will keep 
them by us, as copper spectacles, you Jsriow, are 
better than nothing. 5 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was un¬ 
deceived. He now saw that he had indeed been 
imposed upon by a prowling sharper, who, observ¬ 
ing his figure, had marked him for an easy prey. 
I therefore asked the circumstances of his decep¬ 
tion. He sold the horse, it seems, and walked the 
fair in search of another. A reverend looking man 
brought him to a tent, under pretence of having 
one to sell. ‘ Here/ continued Moses, * we met 
another man, very well drest, who desired to 
borrow twenty pounds upon these, saying, that he 
wanted money, and would dispose of them for 
a third of the value. The first gentleman, who 
pretended to be my friend, whispered me to buy 
them, and cautioned me not to let so good an 
offer pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they 
talked him up as finely as they did me, and so at 
last we were persuaded to buy the two gross 
between us /—The Vicar of Wakefield . 

A HORSE DEAL 

We debated therefore in full council what were 
the easiest methods of raising money, or more 
properly speaking, what we could most con¬ 
veniently sell. The deliberation was soon finished ; 
it was found that our remaining horse was utterly 
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useless for the plough, without his companion, and 
equally unfit for the road, as wanting an eye ; it 
was therefore determined that we should dispose 
of him for the purposes above mentioned, at the 
neighbouring fair, and, to prevent imposition, that 
I should go with him myself. Though this was 
one of the first mercantile transactions of my life, 
yet I had no doubt about acquitting myself with 
reputation. The opinion a man forms of his own 
prudence is measured by that of the company he 
keeps ; and as mine was mostly in the family way, 
I had conceived no unfavourable sentiments of 
my worldly wisdom. My wife, however, next 
morning, at parting, after I had got some paces 
from the door, called me back, to advise me, in 
a whisper, to have all my eyes about me. 

I had, in the usual forms, when I came to the 
fair, put my horse through all his paces ; but for 
some time had no bidders. At last a chapman 
approached, and, after he had for a good while 
examined the horse round, finding him blind of 
one eye, he would have nothing to say to him : 
a second came up ; but observing he had a spavin, 
declared he would not take him for the driving 
home: a third perceived he had a windgall, and 
would bid no money : a fourth knew by his eye 
that he had the botts : a fifth wondered what 
a plague I could do at the fair with a blind, 
spavined, galled hack, that was only fit to be cut 
up for a dog-kennel. By this time I began to 
have a most hearty contempt for the poor animal 
myself, and was almost ashamed at the approach 
of every customer; for though I did not entirely 
believe all the fellows told me, yet I reflected that 
the number of witnesses was a strong presump- 
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tion they were right, and St. Gregory, upon 
Good Works, professes himself to be of the same 
opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, wKen a 
brother clergyman, an old acquaintance, who had 
also business at the fair, came up, and shaking me 
by the hand, proposed adjourning to a public- 
house and taking a glass of whatever we could get, 
I readily closed with the offer, and entering an 
ale-house, we were shown into a little back room, 
where there was only a venerable old man, who 
sat wholly intent over a large book, which he was 
reading. I never in my life saw a figure that pre¬ 
possessed me more favourably. His locks of silver 
grey venerably shaded his temples, and his green 
old age seemed to be the result of health and 
benevolence. However, his presence did not 
interrupt our conversation; my friend and I dis¬ 
coursed on the various turns of fortune we had 
met; the Whistonian controversy, my last pam¬ 
phlet, the archdeacon’s reply, and the hard 
measure that was dealt me. But our attention 
was in a short time taken off by the appearance 
of a youth, who, entering the room, respectfully 
said something softly to the old stranger. * Make 
no apologies, my child,’ said the old man, ‘ to do 
good is a duty we owe to all our fellow creatures : 
take this, I wish it were more ; but five pounds 
will relieve your distress, and you are welcome/ 
The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, and yet 
his gratitude was scarce equal to mine. I could 
have hugged the good old man in my arms, his 
benevolence pleased me so. He continued to read, 
and we resumed our conversation, until my com¬ 
panion, after some time, recollecting that he had 
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business to transact in the fair, promised to be 
soon back : adding, that he always desired to 
have, as much of Dr. Primrose’s company as 
possible. The old gentleman hearing my name 
mentioned, seemed to look at me with attention 
for some time, and when my friend was gone, most 
respectfully demanded if I was in any way related 
to the great Primrose, that courageous Monogamist, 
who had been the bulwark of the Church. Never 
did my heart feel sincerer rapture than at that 
moment. 4 Sir,’ cried I, 4 the applause of so good 
a man, as I am sure you are, adds to that happi¬ 
ness in my breast which your benevolence has 
already excited. You behold before you, sir, that 
Dr. Primrose, the Monogamist, whom you have 
been pleased'to call great. You here see that un¬ 
fortunate Divine, who has so long, and it would 
ill become me to say, successfully, fought against 
the Deuterogamy of the age.’ 4 Sir,’ cried the 
stranger, struck with awe, 4 I fear I have been too 
familiar; but you’ll forgive my curiosity, sir : 
I beg pardon.’ 4 Sir,’ cried I, grasping his hand, 
4 you are so far from displeasing me by your 
familiarity, that I must beg you’ll accept my 

friendship, as you already have my esteem.’- 

4 Then with gratitude I accept the offer,’ cried he, 
squeezing me by the hand, 4 thou glorious pillar of 
unshaken orthodoxy ; and do I behold—’ I here 
interrupted what he was going to say ; for though, 
as an author, I could digest no small share of 
flattery, yet now my modesty would permit no 
more. However, no lovers in romance ever 
cemented a more instantaneous friendship. We 
talked upon several subjects : at first I thought 
he seemed rather devout than learned, and began 
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to think he despised all human doctrines as dross. 
Yet this no way lessened him in my esteem ; for 
I had for some time begun privately to harbour 
such an opinion myself. I therefore took occasion 
to observe, that the world in general began to be 
blameably indifferent as to doctrinal matters, and 

followed human speculations too much- 4 Aye, 

sir/ replied he, as if he had reserved all his learn* 
ing to that moment, 4 Aye, sir, the world is in its 
dotage, and yet the cosmogony, or creation of the 
world has puzzled philosophers of all ages. What 
a medley of opinions have they not broached upon 
the creation of the world ? Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus have all 
attempted it in vain. The latter has these words, 
Anar chon ara Jcai aielutaion to pan, which imply 
that all things have neither beginning nor end. 
Manetho also, who lived about the time of Nebu- 
chadon-Asser, Asser being a Syriac word usually 
applied as a surname to the kings of that country, 
as Teglat Phael-Asser, Nabon-Asser, he, I say, 
formed a conjecture equally absurd ; for as we 
usually say, eh to biblion hubernetes, which implies 
that books will never teach the world ; so he 
attempted to investigate—But, sir, I ask pardon, 

I am straying from the question.’-That he 

actually was ; nor could I for my life see how the 
creation of the world had anything to do with 
the business I was talking of ; but it was sufficient 
to show me that he was a man of letters, and 
I now reverenced him the more. I was resolved, 
therefore, to bring him to the touchstone ; but 
he was too mild and too gentle to contend for 
victory. Whenever I made any observation that 
looked like a challenge to controversy, he would 
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smile, shake his head, and say nothing ; by which 
I understood he could say much, if he thought 
proper. The subject therefore insensibly changed 
from the business of antiquity to that which 
brought us both to the fair ; mine I told him was 
to sell an horse, and very luckily, indeed, his was 
to buy one for one of his tenants. My horse was 
soon produced, and in fine we struck a bargain. 
Nothing now remained but to pay me, and he 
accordingly pulled out a thirty-pound note, and 
bid me change it. Not being in a capacity of com¬ 
plying with his demand, he ordered his footman 
to be called up, who made his appearance in a very 
genteel livery. 4 Here Abraham,’ cried he, 4 go 
and get gold for this; you’ll do it at neighbour 
Jackson’s or anywhere.’ While the fellow was 
gone, he entertained me with a pathetic harangue 
on the great scarcity of silver, which I undertook 
to improve, by deploring also the great scarcity of 
gold; so that by the time Abraham returned, we 
had both agreed that money was never so hard to 
be come at as now. Abraham returned to inform 
us, that he had been over the whole fair, and could 
not get change, though he had offered half a crown 
for doing it. This was a very great disappoint¬ 
ment to us all; but the old gentleman, having 
paused a little, asked me if I knew one Solomon 
Flamborough, in my part of the country; upon 
replying that he was my next-door neighbour; 

4 If that be the case then,’ returned he, 4 1 believe 
we shall deal. You shall have a draught upon 
him, payable at sight; and let me tell you he is 
as warm a man as any within five miles round 
him. Honest Solomon and I have been acquainted 
for many years together. I remember I always 
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beat him at three jumps ; but he could hop upon 
one leg farther than I.’ A draught upon my 
neighbour was to me the same as money; for 
I was sufficiently convinced of his ability. The 
draught was signed, and put into my hands, and 
Mr. Jenkinson, the old gentleman, his man 
Abraham, and my horse, old Blackberry, trotted 
off very well pleased with each other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, 
I began to recollect that I had done wrong in 
taking a draught from a stranger, and so prudently 
resolved upon following the purchaser, and having 
back my horse. But this was now too late : I 
therefore made directly homewards, resolving to 
get the draught changed into money at my friend's 
as fast as possible. I found my honest neighbour 
smoking his pipe at his own door, and informing 
him that I had a small bill upon him, he read it 
twice over. ‘ You can read the name, I suppose/ 
cried I, ‘ Ephraim Jenkinson.' e Yes,’ returned 
he, ‘ the name is written plain enough, and I know 
the gentleman too, the greatest rascal under the 
canopy of heaven. This is the very same rogue 
who sold us the spectacles. Was he not a vener¬ 
able looking man, with grey hair, and no flaps to 
his pocket-holes ? And did he not talk a long 
string of learning about Greek and cosmogony, 
and the world ?' To this I replied with a groan. 

* Aye,’ continued he, ‘ he has but that one piece of 
learning in the world, and he always talks it away 
whenever he finds a scholar in company; but 
I know the rogue, and will catch him yet .'—The 
Vicar of Wakefield . 
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A STORY 

Matilda was married very young to a Neapolitan 
nobleman of the first quality, and found herself 
a widow and a mother at the age of fifteen. As 
she stood one day caressing her infant son in the 
open window of an apartment which hung over 
the River Volturna, the child with a sudden spring 
leaped from her arms into the flood below, and 
disappeared in a moment. The mother, struck 
with instant surprise, and making an effort to save 
him, plunged in after ; but far from being able to 
assist the infant, she herself with great difficulty 
escaped to the opposite shore, just when some 
French soldiers were plundering the country on 
that side, who immediately made her their prisoner. 

As the war was then carried on between the 
French and Italians with the utmost inhumanity, 
they were going at once to perpetrate those two 
extremes suggested by appetite and cruelty. This 
base resolution, however, was opposed by a young 
officer, who, though their retreat required the 
utmost expedition, placed her behind him, and 
brought her in safety to his native city. Her 
beauty at first caught his eye, her merit soon after 
his heart. They were married : he rose to the 
highest posts ; they lived long together, and were 
happy. But the felicity of a soldier can never be 
called permanent: after an interval of several 
years, the troops which he commanded having met 
with a repulse, he was obliged to take shelter in 
the city where he had lived with his wife. Here 
they suffered a siege, and the city at length was 
taken. Few histories can produce more various 
instances of cruelty than those which the French 
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and Italians at that time exercised upon each 
other. It was resolved by the victors upon this 
occasion, to put all the French prisoners to death ; 
but particularly the husband of the unfortunate 
Matilda, as he was principally instrumental in 
protracting the siege. Their determinations were 
in general executed almost as soon as resolved upon. 
The captive soldier was led forth, and the execu¬ 
tioner with his sword stood ready, while the 
spectators in gloomy silence awaited the fatal 
blow, which was only suspended till the general, 
who presided as judge, should give the signal. It 
was in this interval of anguish and expectation, 
that Matilda came to take her last farewell of her 
husband and deliverer, deploring her wretched 
situation, and the cruelty of fate, that had saved 
her from perishing by a premature death in the 
River Volturna, to be the spectator of still greater 
calamities. The general, who was a young man, 
was struck with surprise at her beauty, and pity 
at her distress ; but with still stronger emotions, 
when he heard her mention her former dangers. 
He was her son, the infant for whom she had en¬ 
countered so much danger. He acknowledged her 
at once as his mother, and fell at her feet. The 
rest may be easily supposed ; the captive was set 
free, and all the happiness that love, friendship, 
and duty could confer on each, were united.— 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

THE STROLLING PLAYER 

I am fond of amusement, in whatever company 
it is to be found ; and wit, though dressed in rags, 
is ever pleasing to me. I went some days ago to 
take a walk in St. James’s Park, about the hour in 
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which company leave it to go to dinner. There 
were but few in the walks, and those who stayed, 
seemed by their looks rather more willing to for¬ 
get that they had an appetite than gain one. 
I sat down on one of the benches, at the other end 
of which was seated a man in very shabby clothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, as 
usual upon such occasions ; and, at last, ventured 
upon conversation. ‘ I beg pardon, sir/ cried I, 
‘but I think I have seen you before ; your face is 
familiar to me.’ ‘ Yes, sir/ replied he, * I have 
a good familiar face, as my friends tell me. I am 
as well known in every town in England as the 
dromedary or live crocodile. You must understand 
sir, that I have been these sixteen years Merry 
Andrew to a puppet-show; last Bartholomew 
Fair my master and I quarrelled, beat each other, 
and parted ; he to sell his puppets to the pin- 
cushion-makers in Rosemary Lane, and I to starve 
in St. James’s Park/ 

‘ I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appear¬ 
ance should labour under any difficulties/ ‘ Oh, Sir, 
returned he, c my appearance is very much at your 
service; but though I cannot boast of eating much, 
yet there are few that are merrier : if I had twenty- 
thousand a year, I should be very merry; and, 
thank the fates, though not worth a groat, I am 
very merry still. If I have threepence in my pocket, 
I never refuse to be my three halfpence; and if 
I have no money, I never scorn to be treated by 
any that are kind enough to pay my reckoning. 
What think you, sir, of a steak and a tankard ? 
You shall treat me now, and I will treat you again 
when I find you in the Park in love with eating, 
and without money to pay for a dinner/ 
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As I never refuse a small expense for the sake of a 
merry companion, we instantly adjourned to a 
neighbouring ale-house, and in a few moments had 
a frothing tankard and a smoking steak spread on 
the table before us. It is impossible to express how 
much the sight of such good cheer improved my 
companion’s vivacity. * I like this dinner, sir,’ 
says he, 4 for three reasons : first, because I am 
naturally fond of beef ; secondly, because I am 
hungry ; and, thirdly and lastly, because I get it 
for nothing : no meat eats so sweet as that for 
which we do not pay.’ 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite 
seemed to correspond with his inclination. After 
dinner was over, he observed that the steak was 
tough ; ‘ and yet, sir,’ returns he, ‘ bad as it was, 
it seemed a rump-steak to me. Oh, the delights of 
poverty and a good appetite ! We beggars are 
the very foundlings of Nature ; the rich she treats 
like an arrant stepmother ; they are pleased with 
nothing : cut a steak from what part you will, and 
it is insupportably tough ; dress it up with pickles, 
—even pickles cannot procure them an appetite. 
But the whole creation is filled with good things for 
the beggar ; Calvert’s butt out-tastes champagne, 
and Sedgeley’s home-brewed excels tokay. Joy, 
joy, my blood ! though our estates lie nowhere, we 
have fortunes wherever we go. If an inundation 
sweeps away half the grounds of Cornwall, I am 
content; I have no lands there : if the stocks sink, 
that gives me no uneasiness ; I am no Jew.’ The 
fellow’s vivacity, joined to his poverty, I own, 
raised my curiosity to know something of his life 
and circumstances ; and I entreated that he would 
indulge my desire.— 4 That I will, sir/ said he, 
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* and welcome ; only let us drink to prevent our 
sleeping; let us have another tankard while we 
are awake ; let us have another tankard ; for, ah, 
how charming a tankard looks when full!’— Essays . 

THE MAN IN BLACK 

Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire 
an intimacy only with a few. The Man in Black, 
whom I have often mentioned, is one whose 
friendship I could wish to acquire, because he pos¬ 
sesses my esteem. His manners, it is true, are tinc¬ 
tured with some strange inconsistencies ; and he 
may be justly termed an humorist in a nation of 
humorists. Though he is generous even to profu¬ 
sion, he affects to be thought a prodigy of parsi¬ 
mony and prudence ; though his conversation be 
replete with the most sordid and selfish maxims, 
his heart is dilated with the most unbounded love. 
I have known him profess himself a man-hater, 
while his cheek was glowing with compassion ; and, 
while his looks were softened into pity, I have 
heard him use the language of the most unbounded 
ill-nature. Some affect humanity and tenderness, 
others boast of having such dispositions from 
Nature ; but he is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed ashamed of his natural benevolence. He 
takes as much pains to hide his feelings, as any 
hypocrite would to conceal his indifference ; but on 
every unguarded moment the mask drops off, and 
reveals him to the most superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, 
happening to discourse upon the provision that was 
made for the poor in England, he seemed amazed 
how any of his countrymen could be so foolishly 
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weak as to relieve occasional objects of charity, 
when the laws had made such ample provision for 
their support. ‘ In every parish-house,’ says he, 
‘ the poor are supplied with food, clothes, fire, and 
a bed to lie on ; they want no more, I desire no 
more myself; yet still they seem discontented. 
I’m surprised at the inactivity of our magistrates, 
in not taking up such vagrants, who are only a 
weight upon the industrious ; I’m surprised that 
the people are found to relieve them, when they 
must be at the same time sensible that it, in some 
measure, encourages idleness, extravagance, and 
imposture. Were I to advise any man for whom 
I had the least regard, I would caution him by all 
means not to be imposed upon by their false pre¬ 
tences : let me assure you, sir, they are impostors, 
every one of them : and rather merit a prison than 
relief.’ 

He was proceeding in this strain earnestly, to dis¬ 
suade me from an imprudence of which I am 
seldom guilty, when an old man, who still had about 
him the remnants of tattered finery, implored our 
oompassion. He assured us that he was no common 
beggar, but forced into the shameful profession to 
support a dying wife and five hungry children. 
Being prepossessed against such falsehoods, his 
story had not the least influence upon me ; but it 
was quite otherwise with the Man in Black ; I 
could see it visibly operate upon his countenance, 
and effectually interrupt his harangue. I could 
easily perceive that his heart burned to relieve 
the five starving children, but he seemed ashamed 
to discover his weakness to me. While he thus 
hesitated between compassion and pride, I pre¬ 
tended to look another way, and he seized this 
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opportunity of giving the poor petitioner a piece 
of silver, bidding him at the same time, in order 
that I should hear, go work for his bread, and not 
tease passengers with such impertinent falsehoods 
for the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he 
continued, as we proceeded, to rail against beggars 
with as much animosity as before ; he threw in 
some episodes on his own amazing prudence and 
economy, with his profound skill in discovering 
impostors ; he explained the manner in which he 
would deal with beggars, were he a magistrate, 
hinted at enlarging some of the prisons for their 
reception, and told two stories of ladies that were 
robbed by beggarmen. He was beginning a third 
to the same purpose, when a sailor with a wooden 
leg once more crossed our walks, desiring our pity, 
and blessing our limbs. I was for going on without 
taking any notice, but my friend looking wishfully 
upon the poor petitioner, bid me stop, and he 
would show me with how much ease he could at any 
time detect an impostor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of importance, 
and in an angry tone began to examine the sailor, 
demanding in what engagement he was thus 
disabled and rendered unfit for service. The sailor 
replied in a tone as angrily as he, that he had been 
an officer on board a private ship of war, and that 
he had lost his leg abroad, in defence of those who 
did nothing at home. At this reply, all my friend’s 
importance vanished in a moment; he had not 
a single question more to ask ; he now only studied 
what method he should take to relieve him un¬ 
observed. He had, however, no easy part to act, 
as he was obliged to preserve the appearance of 
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ill-nature before me, and yet relieve himself by 
relieving the sailor. Casting, therefore, a furious 
look upon some bundles of chips which the fellow 
carried in a string at his back, my friend demanded 
how he sold his matches ; but not waiting for a 
reply, desired, in a surly tone, to have a shilling’s 
worth. The sailor seemed at first surprised at his 
demand, but soon recollecting himself, and present¬ 
ing his whole bundle—‘Here, master,’ says he, 
‘take all my cargo, and a blessing into the bargain.’ 

It is impossible to describe with what an air of 
triumph my friend marched off with his new pur¬ 
chase ; he assured me that he was firmly of opinion 
that those fellows must have stolen their goods 
who could thus afford to sell them for half value. 
He informed me of several different uses to which 
those chips might be applied ; he expatiated largely 
upon the savings that would result from lighting 
candles with a match instead of thrusting them into 
the fire. He averred that he would as soon have 
parted with a tooth as his money to those vagabonds, 
unless for some valuable consideration. I cannot 
tell how long this panegyric upon frugality and 
matches might have continued, had not his atten¬ 
tion been called off by another object more distress¬ 
ful than either of the former. A woman in rags, 
with one child in her arms, and another on her back, 
was attempting to sing ballads, but with such a 
mournful voice that it was difficult to determine 
whether she was singing or crying. A wretch who 
in the deepest distress still aimed at good humour, 
was an object my friend was by no means capable 
of withstanding ; his vivacity and his discourse 
were instantly interrupted ; upon this occasion 
his very dissimulation had forsaken him. Even 
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in my presence, he immediately applied his hands 
to his pockets, in order to relieve her ; but guess 
his confusion, when he found he had already 
given away all the money he carried about him to 
former objects. The misery painted in the woman’s 
visage was not half so strongly expressed as the 
agony in his. He continued to search for some 
time, but to no purpose, till, at length, recollecting 
himself, with a face of ineffable good-nature, as he 
had no money, he put into her hands his shilling’s 
worth of matches.— Citizen of the World. 

TONY LUMPKIN’S JEST 
SCENE, AN ALEHOUSE ROOM. 

Several shabby fellows with punch and tobacco. 

Tony at the head of the table , a little higher them the 

rest: a mallet in his hand . 

Enter Landlord. 

Land . There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise 
at the door. They have lost their way upo’ the 
forest; and they are talking something about 
Mr. Hardcastle. 

Tony . As sure as can be, one of them must be 
the gentleman that’s coming down to court my 
sister. Do they seem to be Londoners ? 

Land. I believe they may. They look woundily 
like Frenchmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, and 
I’ll set them right in a twinkling. (Exit Landlord.) 
Gentlemen, as they mayn’t be good enough com¬ 
pany for you, step down for a moment, and I’ll be 
with you in the squeezing of a lemon. [Exeunt mob . 

Tony . (Alone.) Father-in-law has been calling 
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me whelp and hound this half year. Now if I 
pleased, I could be so revenged on the old grumble- 
tonian. But then I’m afraid—afraid of what! 
I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a year, and 
let him frighten me out of that if he can. 

Enter Landlord , conducting Marlow and Hastings . 

Marl. What a tedious uncomfortable day have 
we had of it! We were told it was but forty miles 
across the country, and we have come above three¬ 
score. 

Hast. And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable 
reserve of yours, that would not let us inquire more 
frequently on the way. 

Marl. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay 
myself under an obligation to every one I meet: 
and often stand the chance of an unmannerly 
answer. 

Hast. At present, however, we are not likely to 
receive any answer. 

Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But I’m told you 
have been inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle in 
these parts. Do you know what part of the country 
you are in ? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir, but should thank you 
for information. 

Tony . Nor the way you came ? 

Hast. No, sir, but if you can inform us- 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the 
road you are going, nor where you are, nor the 
road you came, the first thing I have to inform you 
is, that—you have lost your way. 

Marl. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to 
ask the place from whence you came. 
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Marl. That’s not necessary toward directing ns 
where we are to go. 

Tony. No offence ; but question for question is 
all fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this 
same Hardcastle a cross-grained, old-fashion’d, 
whimsical fellow, with an ugly face ; a daughter, 
and a pretty son ? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman, but he 
has the family you mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trollop- 
ing, talkative maypole—the son, a pretty, well- 
bred, agreeable youth, that everybody is fond of. 

Marl. Our information differs in this. The 
daughter is said to be well-bred and beautiful; 
the son, an awkward booby, reared up and spoiled 
at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem !—Then gentlemen, all I have 
to tell you is, that you won’t reach Mr. Hardcastle’s 
house this night, I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate ! 

Tony. It’s a damn’d long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the 
way to Mr. HaTdcastle’s ! ( Winking upon the Land¬ 
lord.) Mr. Hardcastle’s, of Quagmire Marsh, you 
understand me ? 

Land. Master Hardcastle’s ! Lock-a-daisy, my 
masters, you’re come a deadly deal wrong ! When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you should 
have cross’d down Squash-Lane. 

Marl. Cross down Squash-Lane ! 

Land. Then you were to keep straight forward, 
till you came to four roads. 

Marl. Come to where four roads meet! 

Tony. Aye ; but you must be sure to take only 
one of them. 
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Marl . Oh sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony . Then keeping to the right, you are to go 
sideways ’till you come upon Crack-skull common: 
there you must look sharp for the track of the 
wheel, and go forward till you come to Farmer 
Murrain’s barn. Coming to the farmer’s barn you 
are to turn to the right, and then to the left, and 
then to the right about again, till you find out the 
old mill. 

Marl. Zounds, man ! we could as soon find out 
the longitude ! 

Hast. What’s to be done, Marlow ? 

Marl. This house promises but a poor reception ; 
though perhaps the landlord can accommodate us. 

Land. Alack, master, we have but one spare 
bed in the whole house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge, that’s taken up by 
three lodgers already. (After a pause, in which the 
rest seem disconcerted.) I have hit it. Don’t you 
think, Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the 
gentlemen by the fireside, with—three chairs and 
a bolster ? 

Hast. I hate sleeping by the fireside. 

Marl. And I detest your three chairs and a 
bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you !—then let me see—what 
if you go on a mile further, to the Buck’s Head; 
the old Buck’s Head on the hill, one of the best 
inns in the whole county ? 

Hast. 0 ho ! so we have escaped an adventure 
for this night, however. 

Land. (Apart to Tony.) Sure, you ben’t sending 
them to your father’s as an inn, be you ? 

Tony. Mum, you fool you. Let them find that 
out. (To them.) You have only to keep on straight 
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forward, till you come to a large old house by the 
roadside. You’ll see a pair of large horns over the 
door. That’s the sign. Drive up the yard, and 
call stoutly about you. 

Hast. Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants 
can’t miss the way ? 

Tony . No,no ; but I tell you though, the land¬ 
lord is rich, and going to leave off business ; so he 
wants to be thought a gentleman, saving your 
presence, he ! he ! he ! He’ll be for giving you 
his company, and ecod, if you mind him, he’ll per¬ 
suade you that his mother was an alderman, and his 
aunt a justice of peace. 

Land. A troublesome old blade to be sure ; 
but a’ keeps as good wines and beds as any in the 
whole country. 

Marl. Well, if he supplies us with these, we shall 
want no farther connexion. We are to turn to the 
right, did you say ? 

Tony. No, no : straight forward. I’ll just step 
myself, and show you a piece of the way. (To the 
landlord.) Mum. 

Land . Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, pleasant 
—damn’d mischievous son of a whore. [ Exeunt . 

SCENE, AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE. 

Enter Hardcastle , followed by three or four awkward 

Servants . 

Hard. Well, I hope you are perfect in the table 
exercise I have been teaching you these three days. 
You all know your posts and your places, and can 
show that you have been used to good company, 
without ever stirring from home. 

Omnes. Aye, aye. 
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Hard . When company comes, you are not to 
pop out and stare, and then run in again, like 
frighted rabbits in a warren. 

Omnes. No, no. 

Hard . You, Diggory, whom I have taken from 
the barn, are to make a show at the side-table; and 
you, Roger, whom I have advanced from the plough, 
are to place yourself behind my chair. But you’re 
not to stand so, with your hands in your pockets. 
Take your hands from your pockets, Roger; and 
from your head, you blockhead you. See how 
Diggory carries his hands. They’re a little too stiff, 
indeed, but that’s no great matter. 

Dig. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to 
hold my hands this way when I was upon drill for 
the militia. And so being upon drill- 

Hard. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. 
You must be all attention to the guests. You 
must hear us talk, and not think of talking; you 
must see us drink, and not think of drinking—you 
must see us eat, and not think of eating. 

Dig . By the laws, your worship, that’s parfectly 
unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeatmg going 
forward, ecod, he’s always wishing for a mouthful 
himself. 

Hard. Blockhead ! Is not a belly-full in the 
kitchen as good as a belly-full in the parlour ? 
Stay your stomach with that reflection. 

Dig. Ecod, I thank your worship, I’ll make a 
shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef in 
the pantry. 

Hard. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then if 
I happen to say a good thing, or tell a good story at 
table, you must not all burst out a-laughing as if 
you made part of the company 

221 F 
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Dig . Then ecod, your worship must not tell the 
story of ould grouse in the gun-room : I can’t help 
laughing at that—he ! he ! he !—for the soul of me. 
We have laughed at that these twenty years—ha ! 
ha ! ha ! 

Hard . Ha ! ha ! ha ! The story is a good one. 
Well, honest Diggory, you may laugh at that—but 
still remember to be attentive. Suppose one of 
the company should call for a glass of wine, how 
will you behave ? A glass of wine, Sir, if you please, 
(To Diggory) —Eh, why don’t you move ? 

Dig . Ecod, your worship, I never have courage 
till I see the eatables and drinkables brought upo’ 
the table, and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Hard . What, will nobody move ? 

First Serv. I’m not to leave this place. 

Second Serv . I’m sure it’s no place of mine. 

Third Serv . Nor mine, for sartain. 

Dig . Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be mine. 

Hard. You numbskulls ! and so while, like your 
betters, you are quarrelling for places, the guests 
must be starved. 0 you dunces ! I find I must 

begin all over again-But don’t I hear a coach 

drive into the yard ? To your posts, you 
blockheads. I’ll go in the meantime, and give 
my old friend’s son a hearty reception at the 
gate. [Exit Hardcastle. 

'Dig. By the elevens, my place is quite gone out 
of my head. 

Roger . I know that my place is to be everywhere. 

First Serv. Where the devil is mine ? 

Second Serv . My place is to be nowhere at all; 
and so ize go about my business. 

[Exeunt servants , running about as if frighted, 
different ways. 
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Enter Servant with candles , showing in Marlow and 
Hastings . 

Serv . Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome! This 
way. 

Hast After the disappointments of the day, 
welcome once more, Charles, to the comforts of 
a clean room, and a good fire. Upon my word, 
a very well-looking house, antique but creditable. 

Marl. The usual fate of a large mansion. Hav¬ 
ing first ruined the master by good house-keeping, 
it at last comes to levy contributions as an inn. 

Hast As you say, we passengers are to be taxed 
to pay all these fineries. I have often seen a good 
side-board, or a marble chimney-piece, though not 
actually put in the bill, inflame a reckoning con¬ 
foundedly. 

Marl . Travellers, George, must pay in all places : 
the only difference is, that in good inns you pay 
dearly for luxuries ; in bad inns you are fleeced and 
starved. 

Hast. You have lived pTetty much among them. 
In truth, I have been often surprised, that you who 
have seen so much of the world, with your natural 
good sense, and your many opportunities, could 
never yet acquire a requisite share of assurance. 

Marl. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, 
George, where could I have learned that assurance 
you talk of ? My life has been chiefly spent in a 
college or an inn, in seclusion from that lovely 
part of the creation that chiefly teach men con¬ 
fidence. I don’t know that I was ever familiarly 
acquainted with a single modest woman, except 
my mother—But among females of another class, 
you know- 
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Hast . Ay, among them you are impudent 
enough of all conscience. 

Marl . They are of us , you know. 

Hast But in the company of women of reputa¬ 
tion I never saw such an idiot, such a trembler ; 
you look for all the world as if you wanted an 
opportunity of stealing out of the room. 

Marl. Why, man, that ’s because I do want to 
steal out of the room. Faith, I have often formed 
a resolution to break the ice, and rattle away at any 
rate. But I don’t know how, a single glance from 
a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my resolution. 
An impudent fellow may counterfeit modesty : 
But I’ll be hanged if a modest man can ever counter¬ 
feit impudence. 

Hast . If you could but say half the fine things 
to them, that I have heard you lavish upon 
the barmaid of an inn, or even a college bed- 
maker— 

Marl . Why, George, I can’t say fine things to 
them ; they freeze, they petrify me. They may 
talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or some 
such bagatelle. But to me, a modest woman, drest 
out in all her finery, is the most tremendous object 
of the whole creation. 

Hast. Ha! ha! ha ! At this rate, man, how can 
you ever expect to marry ? 

Marl. Never, unless, as among kings and princes, 
my bride were to be courted by proxy. If, indeed, 
like an eastern bridegroom, one were to be intro¬ 
duced to a wife he never saw before, it might be 
endured. But to go through all the terrors of a 
formal courtship, together with the episode of 
aunts, grandmothers, and cousins, and at last to 
blurt out the broad staring question of, ‘ Madam, 
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will you marry me ? ’ No, no, that’s a strain 
much above me, I assure you. 

Hast . I pity you. But how do you intend 
behaving to the lady you are come down to visit 
at the request of your father ? 

Marl . As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very 
low. Answer yes or no to all her demands—But 
for the rest, I don’t think I shall venture to look 
in her face till I see my father’s again. 

Hast . I’m surprised that one who is so warm a 
friend can be so cool a lover. 

Marl . To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my chief 
inducement down was to be instrumental in for¬ 
warding your happiness, not my own. Miss Neville 
loves you, the family don’t know you, as my friend 
you are sure of a reception, andlet honour do the rest. 

Hast. My dear Marlow ! But I’ll suppress the 
emotion. Were I a wretch, meanly seeking to 
carry off a fortune, you should be the last man in the 
world I would apply to for assistance. But 
Miss Neville’s person is all I ask, and that is mine, 
both from her deceased father’s consent, and 
her own inclination. 

Marl. Happy man ! You have talents and art 
to captivate any woman. I’m doom’d to adore the 
sex, and yet to converse with the only part of it I 
despise. This stammer in my address, and this 
awkward prepossessing visage of mine, can never 
permit me to soar above the reach of a milliner’s 
’prentice, or one of the duchesses of Drury-lane. 
Pshaw 1 this fellow here to interrupt us ! 

Enter Hardcastle. 

Hard, Gentlemen, once more you are heartily 
welcome. Which is Mr. Marlow ? Sir, you are 
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heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see, to 
receive my friends with my back to the fire. 
I like to give them a hearty reception in the old 
style, at my gate. I like to see their horses and 
trunks taken care of. 

Marl. (Aside.) He has got our names from the 
servants already. (To him.) We approve your 
caution and hospitality, Sir. (To Hastings.) I have 
been thinking, George, of changing our travelling 
dresses in the morning. I am grown confoundedly 
ashamed of mine. 

Hard. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you’ll use no ceremony 
in this house. 

Hast . I fancy, Charles, you’re right: the first 
blow is half the battle. I intend opening the cam¬ 
paign with the white and gold. 

Hard. Mr. Marlow—Mr. Hastings—gentlemen— 
pray be under no restraint in this house. This is 
Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as you 
please here. 

Marl. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too 
fiercely at first, we may want ammunition before it 
is over. I think to reserve the embroidery to secure 
a retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, 
puts me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, when 
we went to besiege Denain. He first summoned 
the garrison— 

Marl. Don’t you think the ventre d'or waistcoat 
will do with the plain brown ? 

Hard. He first summoned the garrison, which 
might consist of about five thousand men- 

Hast. I think not: brown and yellow mix but 
very poorly. 

Hard. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, 
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he summoned the garrison, which might consist of 
about five thousand men— 

Marl. The girls like finery. 

Hard . Which might consist of about five thou¬ 
sand men, well appointed with stores, ammunition, 
and other implements of war. ‘ Now,’ says the 
Duke of Marlborough to George Brooks, that 
stood next to him—You must have heard of 
George Brooks—‘ I’ll pawn my dukedom/ says he, 
1 but I take that garrison without spilling a drop of 
blood.’ So- 

Marl. What, my good friend, if you gave us a 
glass of punch in the mean time, it would help us 
to carry on the siege with vigour. 

Hard. Punch, Sir! {Aside.) This is the most 
unaccountable kind of modesty I ever met with. 

Marl. Yes, Sir, punch. A glass of warm punch, 
after our journey, will be comfortable. This is 
Liberty-hall, you know. 

Hard. Here’s cup, Sir. 

Marl. (Aside.) So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall, 
will only let us have just what he pleases. 

Hard. (Taking the cup.) I hope you’ll find it to 
your mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, 
and I believe you’ll own the ingredients are toler¬ 
able. Will you be so good as to pledge me, Sir ? 
Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better acquain¬ 
tance. (Drinks.) 

Marl. (Aside.) A very impudent fellow this! 
but he’s a character, and I’ll humour him a little. 
Sir, my service to you. (Drinks.) 

Hast. (Aside.) I see this fellow wants to give us 
his company, and forgets that he’s an innkeeper, 
before he has learned to be a gentleman. 

Marl. Prom the excellence of your cup, my old 
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friend, I suppose you have a good deal of business 
in this part of the country. Warm work, now and 
then at elections, I suppose. 

Hard . No, Sir, I have long given that work over. 
Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of 
electing each other, there is no business ‘ for us that 
sell ale/ 

Hast. So, then, you have no turn for politics, I 
find. 

Hard. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, 
I fretted myself about the mistakes of government, 
like other people; but finding myself every day 
grow more angry, and the government growing no 
better, I left it to mend itself. Since that, I no 
more trouble my head about Heyder Ally or Ally 
Cawn, than about Ally Croaker. Sir, my service 
to you. 

Hast . So that with eating above stairs, and, 
drinking below, with receiving your friends within, 
and amusing them without, you lead a good 
pleasant bustling life of it. 

Hard. I do stir about a great deal, that’s certain. 
Half the differences of the parish are adjusted in 
this very parlour. 1 

Marl. {After drinking.) And you have an argu¬ 
ment in your cup, old gentleman, better than any 
in Westminster-hall. 

Hard. Ay, young gentleman, that, and a little 
philosophy. 

Marl . (Aside.) Well, this is the first time I ever 
heard of an inn-keeper’s philosophy. 

Hast. So then, like an experienced general, you 
attack them on every quarter. If you find their 
reason manageable, you attack it with your 
philosophy; if you find they have no reason, you 
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attack them with this. Here’s your health, my 
philosopher. (Drinks.) 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you; ha! ha! ha! 
Your generalship puts me in mind of Prince 
Eugene, when he fought the Turks at the battle of 
Belgrade. You shall hear. 

Marl . Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I 
believe it’s almost time to talk about supper. 
What has your philosophy got in the house for 
supper ? 

Hard. For supper, Sir ; (Aside.) Was ever such 
a request to a man in his own house ! 

Marl. Yes, Sir, supper, Sir; I begin to feel an 
appetite. I shall make dev’Iish work to-night in 
the larder, I promise you. 

Hard . (Aside.) Such a brazen dog, sure, never 
my eyes beheld. (To him.) Why, really. Sir, as for 
supper I can’t well tell. My Dorothy, and the 
cook-maid settle these things between them. I 
leave these kind of things entirely to them. 

Marl. You do, do you. 

Hard. Entirely. By the by, I believe they are in 
actual consultation upon what’s for supper this 
moment in the kitchen. 

Marl. Then I beg they’ll admit me as one of 
their privy council. It’s a way I have got. When 
I travel I always choose to regulate my own supper. 
Let the cook be called. No offence, I hope. Sir. 

Hard . 0 no, Sir, none in the least; yet I don’t 
know how: our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very 
communicative upon these occasions. Should we 
send for her, she might scold us all out of the house. 

Hast. Let *s see your list of the larder then. I ask 
it as a favour. I always match my appetite to my 
bill of fare. 
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Marl. (To Hardcastle , who looks at them with 
surprise.) Sir, he’s very right, and it’s my way too. 

Hard. Sir, you have a right to command here. 
Here, Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night’s 
supper. I believe it’s drawn out. Your manner, 
Mr. Hastings, puts me in mind of my uncle, Colonel 
Wallop. It was a saying of his, that no man was 
sure of his supper till he had eaten it. 

Hast. (Aside.) All upon the high rope ! His 
uncle a colonel! we shall soon hear of his mother 
being a justice of the peace. But let’s hear the 
bill of fare. 

Marl. (Perusing.) What’s here ? For the first 
course; for the second course; for the dessert. 
The devil, Sir, do you think we have brought down 
the whole Joiners ’ Company, or the corporation of 
Bedford, to eat up such a supper ? Two or three 
little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

Hast. But let’s hear it. 

Marl. (Reading.) For the first course at the top, 
a pig, and pruin sauce. 

Hast. Damn your pig, I say. 

Marl. And damn your pruin sauce, say I. 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are 
hungry, pig with pruin sauce is very good eating. 

Marl. At the bottom a calf’s tongue and brains. 

Hast. Let your brains be knock’d out, my good 
Sir, I don’t like them. 

Marl. Or you may clap them on a plate by 
themselves. I do. 

Hard. (Aside.) Their impudence confounds me. 
(To them.) Gentlemen, you are my guests, make 
what alterations you please. Is there anything 
else you wish to retrench or alter, gentlemen ? 

Marl. Item. A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and 
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sausages, a Florentine, a shaking pudding, and a 
dish of tiff—taff—taffety cream. 

Hast . Confound your made dishes, I shall be as 
much at a loss in this house as at a green and 
yellow dinner at the French ambassador’s table. 
I’m for plain eating. 

Hard. I’m sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing 
you like, but if there be anything you have a 
particular fancy to- 

Marl. Why, really, Sir, your bill of fare is so 
exquisite, that any one part of it is full as good as 
another. Send us what you please. So much for 
supper. And now to see that our beds are air’d, 
and properly taken care of. 

Hard . I entreat you’ll leave all that to me. You 
shall not stir a step. 

Marl. Leave that to you ! I protest, Sir, you 
must excuse me, I always look to these things 
myself. 

Hard. I must insist, Sir, you’ll make yourself 
easy on that head. 

Marl. You see I’m resolv’d on it. (Aside.) A 
very troublesome fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Hard. Well, Sir, I’m resolved at least to attend 
you. (Aside.) This may be modern modesty, but 
I never saw anything look so like old-fashion’d 
impudence .—She Stoops to Conquer . 
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PUBLIC DISCONTENTS IN GENERAL 

It is an undertaking of some degree of delicacy 
to examine into the cause of public disorders. 
If a man happens not to succeed in such an inquiry, 
he will be thought weak and visionary; if he touches 
the true grievance, there is a danger that he may 
come near to persons of weight and consequence, 
who will rather be exasperated at the discovery 
of their errors, than thankful for the occasion of 
correcting them. If he should be obliged to blame 
the favourites of the people, he will be considered 
as the tool of power ; if he censures those in power, 
he will be looked on as an instrument of faction. 
But in all exertions of duty something is to be 
hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder, our 
law has invested every man, in some sort, with the 
authority of a magistrate. When the affairs of the 
nation are distracted, private people are, by the 
spirit of that law, justified in stepping a little out 
of their ordinary sphere. They enjoy a privilege, 
of somewhat more dignity and effect, than that 
of idle lamentation over the calamities of their 
country. They may look into them narrowly ; 
they may reason upon them liberally ; and if they 
should be so fortunate as to discover the true 
source of the mischief, and to suggest any probable 
method of removing it, though they may displease 
the rulers for the day, they are certainly of service 
to the cause of Government. Government is deeply 
interested in everything which, even through the 
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medium of some temporary uneasiness, may tend 
finally to compose the minds of the subject, and to 
conciliate their affections. I have nothing to do 
here with the abstract value of the voice of the 
people. But as long as reputation, the most 
precious possession of every individual, and as 
long as opinion, the great support of the State, 
depend entirely upon that voice, it can never be 
considered as a thing of little consequence either 
to individuals or to Government. Nations are not 
primarily ruled by laws ; less by violence. What¬ 
ever original energy may be supposed either in 
force or regulation ; the operation of both is, 
in truth, merely instrumental. Nations are 
governed by the same methods, and on the same 
principles, by which an individual without authority 
is often able to govern those who are his equals or 
his superiors ; by a knowledge of their temper, and 
by a judicious management of it; I mean,—when 
public affairs are steadily and quietly conducted : 
not when Government is nothing but a continued 
scuffle between the magistrate and the multitude ; 
in which sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other is uppermost; in which they alternately 
yield and prevail, in a series of contemptible 
victories, and scandalous submissions. The temper 
of the people amongst whom he, presides ought 
therefore to be the first study of a statesman. And 
the knowledge of this temper it is by no means im¬ 
possible for him to attain, if he has not an interest 
in being ignorant of what it is his duty to learn. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at 
the present possessors of power, to lament the past, 
to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, arc 
the common dispositions of the greatest part of 
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mankind; indeed the necessary effects of the 
ignorance and levity of the vulgar. Such com¬ 
plaints and humours have existed in all times; 
yet as all times have not been alike, true political 
sagacity manifests itself, in distinguishing that 
complaint which only characterizes the general 
infirmity of human nature, from those which are 
symptoms of the particular distemperature of our 
own air and season .—Thoughts on the Cause of the 
Present Discontents . 


ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA 

My hold of the colonies is in the close affection 
which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties, which, though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron. Let the colonies always 
keep the idea of their civil rights associated with 
your government;—they will cling and grapple to 
you ; and no force under heaven will be of power 
to tear them from their allegiance. But let it be 
once understood that your government may be one 
thing, and their privileges another ; that these two 
things may exist without any mutual relation ; 
the cement is gpne ; the cohesion is loosened ; and 
everything hastens to decay and dissolution. As 
long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign 
authority of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, 
the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, 
wherever the chosen race and sons of England 
worship freedom, they will turn their faces towards 
you. The more they multiply, the more friends you 
will have; the more ardently they love liberty, 
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the more perfect will be their obedience. Slavery 
they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in 
every soil. They may have it from Spain, they 
may have it from Prussia. But, until you become 
lost to all feeling of your true interest and your 
natural dignity, freedom they can have from none 
but you. This is the commodity of price, of which 
you have the monopoly. This is the true act of 
navigation, which binds to you the commerce of the 
colonies, and through them secures to you the 
wealth of the world. Deny them this participation 
of freedom, and you break that sole bond, which 
originally made, and must still preserve, the unity 
of the empire. Do not entertain so weak an ima¬ 
gination, as that your registers and your bonds, 
your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets 
and your clearances, are what form the great 
securities of your commerce. Do not dream that 
your letters of office, and your instructions, and 
your suspending clauses, are the things that hold 
together the great contexture of this mysterious 
whole. These things do not make your government. 
Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it is 
the spirit of the English communion that gives all 
their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the 
English constitution, which, infused through 
the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigor¬ 
ates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down 
to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything 
for us here in England ? Do you imagine then, that 
it is the land tax act which raises your revenue ? 
that it is the annual vote in the committee of supply 
which gives you your army ? or that it is the mutiny 
bill which inspires it with bravery and discipline V 
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No ! surely no ! It is the love of the people ; it is 
their attachment to their government, from the 
sense of the deep stake they have in such a glorious 
institution, which gives you your army and your 
navy, and infuses into both that liberal obedience, 
without which your army would be a base rabble, 
and your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and 
chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar and 
mechanical politicians, who have no place among 
us ; a sort of people who think that nothing exists 
but what is gross and material; and who therefore, 
far from being qualified to be directors of the great 
movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel 
in the machine. But to men truly initiated and 
rightly taught, these ruling and master principles, 
which, in the opinion of such men as I have men¬ 
tioned, have no substantial existence, are in truth 
everything, and all in all. Magnanimity in politics 
is not seldom the truest wisdom; and a great empire 
and little minds go ill together. If we are conscious 
of our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our places 
as becomes our station and ourselves, we ought to 
auspicate all our public proceedings on America, 
with the old warning of the Church, Sursum corda ! 
We ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of 
that trust to which the order of Providence has 
called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high 
calling, our ancestors have turned a savage wilder¬ 
ness into a glorious empire; and have made the 
most extensive, and the only honourable conquests, 
not by destroying, but by promoting the wealth, 
the number, the happiness, of the human race. Let 
us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made it 
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all that it is ; English privileges alone will make it 
all it can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, 
I now (quod felix faustumque sit) lay the first stone 
of the Temple of Peace ; and I move you, 

‘ That the Colonies and Plantations of Great 
Britain in North America, consisting of fourteen 
separate governments, and containing two millions 
and upwards of free inhabitants, have not had the 
liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
Knights and Burgesses or others, to represent 
them in the High Court of Parliament.’— Speech 
on moving resolution for Conciliation with the 
Colonies , 1775. 


THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 

6th OCTOBER, 1789 

History will record, that on the morning of the 
6th of October, 1789, the King and Queen of France, 
after a day of confusion, alarm, dismay, and 
slaughter, lay down, under the pledged security of 
public faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of 
respite, and troubled melancholy repose. From 
this sleep the queen was first startled by the voice 
of the sentinel at her door, who cried out to her to 
save herself by flight—that this was the last proof 
of fidelity he could give—that they were upon 
him, and he was dead. Instantly he was cut down. 
A band of crjiel ruffians and assassins, reeking with 
his blood, rushed into the chamber of the queen, 
and pierced with a hundred strokes of bayonets 
and poniards the bed, from whence this persecuted 
woman had but just time to fly almost naked, 
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and through ways unknown to the murderers 
had escaped to seek refuge at the feet of a king 
and husband, not secure of his own life for a 
moment. 

This king, to say no more of him, and this queen, 
and their infant children (who once would have 
been the pride and hope of a great and generous 
people) were then forced to abandon the sanctuary 
of the most splendid palace in the world, which 
they left swimming in blood, polluted by massacre, 
and strewed with scattered limbs and mutilated 
carcases. Thence they were conducted into the 
capital of their kingdom. Two had been selected 
from the unprovoked, unresisted, promiscuous 
slaughter, which was made of the gentlemen of 
birth and family who composed the king’s body¬ 
guard. These two gentlemen, with all the parade 
of an execution of justice, were cruelly and pub¬ 
licly dragged to the block, and beheaded in the 
great court of the palace. Their heads were stuck 
upon spears, and led the procession; whilst the 
royal captives who followed in the train were 
slowly moved along, amidst the horrid yells, and 
shrilling screams, and frantic dances, and infamous 
contumelies, and all the unutterable abominations 
of the furies of hell, in the abused shape of the vilest 
of women. After they had been made to taste, 
drop by drop, more than the bitterness of death, 
in the slow torture of a journey of twelve miles, 
protracted to six hours, they were, under a guard 
composed of those very soldiers who had thus 
conducted them through this famous triumph, 
lodged in one of the old palaces of Paris, now 
converted into a Bastile for kings .—Reflections on 
the Revolution in France . 
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DECAY OF CHIVALROUS SENTIMENT 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw 
the Queen of France, then the dauphiness, at 
Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to 
move in ; glittering like the morning star, full of 
life, and splendour, and joy. Oh ! what a revolu¬ 
tion ! and what an heart must I have, to contem¬ 
plate without emotion that elevation and that fall! 
Little did I dream when she added titles of venera¬ 
tion to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful 
love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that 
bosom ; little did I dream that I should have lived 
to see such disasters fallen upou her in a nation of 
gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of 
cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must 
have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even 
a look that threatened her with insult.—But the 
age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, econo¬ 
mists, and calculators, has succeeded ; and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, 
never more, shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that 
dignified obedience, that subordination of the heart, 
which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, 
the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise, is gone ! It is 
gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
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inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and under which 
vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had 
its origin in the ancient chivalry ; and the principle, 
though varied in its appearance by the varying 
state of human affairs, subsisted and influenced 
through a long succession of generations, even to 
the time we live in. If it should ever be totally 
extinguished, the loss I fear will be great. It is this 
which has given its character to modern Europe. 
It is this which has distinguished it under all its 
forms of government, and distinguished it to its 
advantage, from the states of Asia, and possibly 
from those states which flourished in the most 
brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this 
which, without confounding ranks, had produced 
a noble equality, and handed it down through all 
the gradations social life. It was this opinion 
which mitigated kings into companions, and raised 
private men to be fellows with kings. Without 
force, or opposition, it subdued the fierceness of 
pride and power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit 
to the soft collar of social esteem, compelled stern 
authority to submit to elegance, and gave a 
dominating vanquisher of laws to be subdued by 
manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing 
illusions, which made power gentle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the different shades of 
life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incor¬ 
porated into politics the sentiments which beautify 
and soften private society, are to be dissolved by 
this new conquering empire of light and reason. 
All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn 
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off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from the 
wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart 
oyrns, and the understanding ratifies, as necessary, 
to cover the defects of our naked shivering nature, 
and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, 
are to be exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and 
antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man ; 
a queen is but a woman ; a woman is but an 
animal; and an animal not of the highest order. 
All homage paid to the sex in general as such, and 
without distinct views, is to be regarded as romance 
and folly. Regicide, and parricide, and sacrilege, 
are but fictions of superstition, corrupting juris¬ 
prudence by destroying its simplicity. The murder 
of a king, or a queen, or a bishop, or a father, are 
only common homicide ; and if the people are by 
any chance, or in any way, gainers by it, a sort 
of homicide much the most pardonable, and 
into which we ought not to make too severe a 
scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, 
which is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy 
understandings, and which is as void of solid 
wisdom as it is destitute of all taste and elegance, 
laws are to be supported only by their own terrors, 
and by the concern which each individual may 
find in them from his own private speculations, or 
can spare to them from his own private interests. 
In the groves of their academy, at the end of every 
vista, you see nothing but the gallows. Nothing 
is left which engages the affections on the part of 
the commonwealth. On the principles of this 
mechanic philosophy, our institutions can never be 
embodied, if I may use the expression, in persons ; 
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so as to create in us love, veneration, admiration, 
or attachment. But that sort of reason which 
banishes the affections is incapable of filling they 
place. These public affections, combined with 
manners, are required sometimes as supplements, 
sometimes as correctives, always as aids to law. 
The precept given by a wise man, as well as a great 
critic, for the construction of poems, is equally 
true as to states. Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, 
dulcia sunto. There ought to be a system of 
manners in every nation which a well-formed mind 
would be disposed to relish. To make us love our 
country, our country ought to be lovely. 

But power, of some kind or other, will survive 
the shock in which manners and opinions perish ; 
and it will find other and worse means for its 
support. The usurpation which, in order to subvert 
ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient princi¬ 
ples, will hold power by arts similar to those by 
which it has acquired it. When the old feudal and 
chivalrous spirit of Fealty, which, by freeing kings 
from fear, freed both kings and subjects from the 
precautions of tyranny, shall be extinct in the 
minds of men, plots and assassinations will be 
anticipated by preventive murder and preventive 
confiscation, and that long roll of grim and bloody 
maxims, which form the political code of all power, 
not standing on its own honour, and the honour of 
those who are to obey it. Kings will be tyrants 
from policy when subjects are rebels from principle. 
—Reflections on the Revolution in France . 
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THE TRUE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate con¬ 
tracts, for objects of mere occasional interest, may 
be dissolved at pleasure ; but the state ought not 
to be considered as nothing better than a partner¬ 
ship agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, 
calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary interest, and 
to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is 
to be looked on with other reverence ; because it 
is not a partnership in things subservient only to 
the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science; 
a partnership in all aft; a partnership in every 
virtue, and in all perfection. As the ends of such 
a partnership cannot be obtained in many genera¬ 
tions, it becomes a partnership not only between 
those who are living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who are to be 
born. Each contract of each particular state is 
but a clause in the great primeval contract of 
eternal society, linking the lower with the higher 
natures, connecting the visible and invisible world, 
according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the 
inviolable oath which holds all physical and all 
moral natures, each in their appointed place. This 
law is not subject to the will of those, who by an 
obligation above them, and infinitely superior, are 
bound to submit their will to that law. The 
municipal corporations of that universal kingdom 
are not morally at liberty at their pleasure, and on 
their speculations of a contingent improvement, 
wholly to separate and tear asunder the bands of 
their subordinate community, and to dissolve it 
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into an unsocial, uncivil, unconnected chaos of 
elementary principles. It is the first and 'supreme 
necessity only, a necessity that is not, chosen but 
chooses, a necessity paramount to deliberation, 
that admits no discussion, and demands no 
evidence, which alone can justify a resort to 
anarchy. This necessity is no exception to the 
rule ; because this necessity itself is a part, too, of 
that moral and physical disposition of things to 
which man must be obedient by consent or force. 
But if that which is only submission to necessity 
should be made the object of choice, the law is 
broken ; nature is disobeyed ; and the rebellious 
are outlawed, cast forth, and exiled, from this 
world of reason, and order, and peace, and virtue, 
and fruitful penitence, into the antagonist world of 
madness, discord, vice, confusion, and unavailing 
sorrow .—Reflections on the Revolution in France . 

THE DEVASTATION OF THE CARNATIC 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to 
do with men who either would sign no convention, 
or whom no treaty and no signature could bind, 
and who were the determined enemies of human 
intercourse itself, he decreed to make the country 
possessed by these incorrigible and predestinated 
criminals a memorable example to mankind. He 
resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious 
of such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an 
everlasting monument of vengeance, and to put 
perpetual desolation as a barrier between him and 
those, against whom the faith which holds the moral 
elements of the world together was no protection. 
He became at length so confident of his force, so 
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collected in his might, that he made no secret what¬ 
soever of his dreadful resolution. Having termin¬ 
ated his disputes with every enemy and every rival 
who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the 
Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter what¬ 
ever a savage ferocity could add to his new rudi¬ 
ments in the arts of destruction ; and compounding 
all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation into 
one black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivi¬ 
ties of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all 
these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this 
menacing meteor, which blackened all their 
horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carna¬ 
tic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which 
no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which 
no tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors of 
war before known or heard of, were mercy to that 
new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted every 
field, consumed every house, destroyed every 
temple. The miserable inhabitants, flying from 
their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered; 
others, without regard to sex, to age, to the respect 
of rank, or sacredness of function, fathers torn from 
children, husbands from wives, enveloped in a 
whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading 
spears of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing 
horses, were swept into captivity, in an unknown 
and hostile land. Those who were able to evade 
this tempest, fled to the walled cities. But escaping 
from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws 
of famine. 

The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful 
exigency, were certainly liberal; and all was done 
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by charity that private charity could do ; but it 
was a people in beggary; it was a nation which 
stretched out its hands for food. For months 
together these creatures of sufferance, whose very 
excess and luxury in their most plenteous days had 
fallen short of the allowance of our austerest fasts, 
silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or dis¬ 
turbance, almost without complaint, perished by 
a hundred a day in the streets of Madras ; every 
day seventy at least laid their bodies in the streets, 
or on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine 
in the granary of India. I was going to awake your 
justice towards this unhappy part of our fellow- 
citizens, by bringing before you some of the circum¬ 
stances of this plague of hunger. Of all the 
calamities which beset and waylay the life of man, 
this comes the nearest to our heart, and is that 
wherein the proudest of us all feels himself to be 
nothing more than he is : but I find myself unable 
to manage it with decorum; these details are of 
a species of horror so nauseous and disgusting; 
they are so degrading to the sufferers and to the 
hearers ; they are so humiliating to human nature 
itself, that, on better thoughts, I find it more 
advisable to throw a pall over this hideous object, 
and to leave it to your general conceptions.— 
Speech on the Nabob of Arcot's Debts, 1785. 

ON THE DUKE OF BEDFORD’S OPPOSITION 
TO BURKE’S PENSION 

1 know not how it has happened, but it really 
seems that, whilst his grace was meditating his well- 
considered censure upon me, he fell into a sort of 
sleep. Homer nods; and the Duke of Bedford 
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may dream; and as dreams (even in his golden 
dreams) are apt to be ill-pieced, and incongruously 
put together, his grace preserved his idea of 
reproach to me, but took the subject-matter from 
the crown grants to his own family . This is ‘ the 
stuff of which his dreams are made \ In that way 
of putting things together his grace is perfectly in 
the right. The grants to the house of Russell were 
so enormous, as not only to outrage economy, but 
even to stagger credibility. The Duke of Bedford 
is the leviathan among all the creatures of the 
crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk ; he 
plays and frolics in the ocean of the royal bounty. 
Huge as he is, and whilst 4 he lies floating many 
a rood ’, he is still a creature. His ribs, his fins, 
his whalebone, his blubber, the very spiracles 
through which he spouts a torrent of brine against 
his origin, and covers me all over with the spray,— 
everything of him and about him is the throne. Is 
it for him to question the dispensation of the royal 
favour ? 

I really am at a loss to draw any sort of parallel 
between the public merits of his grace, by which he 
justifies the grants he holds ; and these services of 
mine, on the favourable construction of which 
I have obtained what his grace so much disap¬ 
proves. In private life, I have not at all the honour 
of acquaintance with the noble duke. But I ought 
to presume, and it costs me nothing to do so, that 
he abundantly deserves the esteem and love of all 
who live with him. But as to public service, why 
truly it would not be more ridiculous for me to 
compare myself in rank, in fortune, in splendid 
descent, in youth, strength, or figure, with the 
Duke of Bedford, than to make a parallel between 
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his services, and my attempts to be useful to my 
country. It would not be gross adulation, but 
uncivil irony, to say that he has any public merit 
of his own to keep alive the idea of the services by 
which his vast landed pensions were obtained. My 
merits, whatever they are, are original and personal; 
his are derivative. It is his ancestor, the original 
pensioner, that has laid up this inexhaustible fund 
of merit, which makes his grace so very delicate 
and exceptions about the merit of all other grantees 
of the crown. Had he permitted me to remain in 
quiet, I should have said, ’tis his estate ; that’s 
enough. It is his by law ; what have I to do with 
it or its history ? He would naturally have said 
on his side, ’tis this man’s fortune.—He is as good 
now as my ancestor was two hundred and fifty 
years ago. I am a young man with very old 
pensions; he is an old man with very young 
pensions,—that’s all. 

Why will his grace, by attacking me, force me 
reluctantly to compare my little merit with that 
which obtained from the crown those prodigies of 
profuse donation, by which he tramples on the 
mediocrity of humble and laborious individuals ? 
I would willingly leave him to the herald’s college, 
which the philosophy of the sans-culottes (prouder 
by far than all the Garters, and Norroys, and 
Clarencieux, and Rouge Dragons, that ever 
pranced in a procession of what his friends call 
aristocrats ana despots) will abolish with con¬ 
tumely and scorn. These historians, recorders, 
and blazoners of virtues and arms, differ wholly 
from that other description of historians, who 
never assign any act of politicians to a good motive. 
These gentle historians, on the contrary, dip their 
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pens in nothing but the milk of human kindness. 
They seek no further for merit than the preamble 
of a patent, or the inscription of a tomb. With 
them every man created a peer is first a hero ready 
made. They judge of every man’s capacity for 
office by the offices he has filled; and the more 
offices the more ability. Every general officer with 
them is a Marlborough ; every statesman a Bur¬ 
leigh ; every judge a Murray or a Yorke. They 
who, alive, were laughed at or pitied by all their 
acquaintance, make as good a figure as the best of 
them in the pages of Guillim, Edmondson, and 
Collins. 

To these recorders, so full of good nature to the 
great and prosperous, I would willingly leave the 
first Baron Russell, and Earl of Bedford, and the 
merits of his grants. But the alnager, the weigher, 
the meter of grants, will not suffer us to acquiesce 
in the judgement of the prince reigning at the time 
when they were made. They are never good to 
those who earn them. Well then ; since the new 
grantees have war made on them by the old, and 
that the word of the sovereign is not to be taken, 
let us turn our eyes to history, in which great men 
have always a pleasure m contemplating the heroic 
origin of their house. 

The first peer of the name, the first purchaser of 
the grants, was a Mr. Russell, a person of an 
ancient gentleman’s family, raised by being 
a minion of Henry VIII. As there generally is 
some resemblance of character to create these 
relations, the favourite was in all likelihood much 
such another as his master. The first of those 
immoderate grants was not taken from the ancient 
demesne of the crown, but from the recent confisca- 
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tion of the ancient nobility of the land. The lion 
having sucked the blood of his prey, threw the offal 
carcass to the jackal in waiting. Having tasted 
once the food of confiscation, the favourites became 
fierce and ravenous. This worthy favourite’s first 
grant was from the lay nobility. The second, 
infinitely improving on the enormity of the first, 
was from the plunder of the church. In truth his 
grace is somewhat excusable for his dislike to a 
grant like mine, not only in its quantity, but in its 
kind so different from his own. 

Mine was from a mild and benevolent sovereign; 
his from Henry VIII. 

Mine had not its fund in the murder of any 
innocent person of illustrious rank, 1 or in the pillage 
of any body of unoffending men. His grants were 
from the aggregate and consolidated funds of 
judgements iniquitously legal, and from possessions 
voluntarily surrendered by the lawful proprietors, 
with the gibbet at their door. 

The merit of the grantee whom he derives from 
was that of being a prompt and greedy instrument 
of a levelling tyrant, who oppressed all descriptions 
of his people, but who fell with particular fury on 
everything that was great and noble. Mine has been, 
in endeavouring to screen every man, in every class, 
from oppression, and particularly in defending the 
high and eminent, who in the bad times of confis¬ 
cating princes, confiscating chief governors, or 
confiscating demagogues are the most exposed to 
jealousy, avarice, and envy. 

The merit of the original grantee of his grace’s 
pensions was in giving his hand to the work, and 

1 See the history of the melancholy catastrophe of 
the Duke of Buckingham. Temp. Hen. VIII. 
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partaking the spoil with a prince, who plundered 
a part of the national church of his time and 
country. Mine was in defending the whole of the 
national church of my own time and my own 
country, and the whole of the national churches 
of all countries, from the principles and the examples 
which lead to ecclesiastical pillage, thence to a 
contempt of all prescriptive titles, thence to the 
pillage of all property, and thence to universal 
desolation. 

The merit of the origin of his grace’s fortune was 
in being a favourite and chief adviser to a prince, 
who left no liberty to their native country. My 
endeavour was to obtain liberty for the municipal 
country in which I was born, and for all descrip¬ 
tions and denominations in it. Mine was to 
support with unrelaxing vigilance every right, 
every privilege, every franchise, in this my adopted, 
my dearer, and more comprehensive country: and 
not only to preserve those rights in this chief seat 
of empire, but in every nation, in every land, in every 
climate, language, and religion, in the vast domain 
that is still under the protection, and the larger that 
was once under the protection, of the British crown. 

His founder’s merits were, by arts in which he 
served his master and made his fortune, to bring 
poverty, wretchedness, and depopulation on his 
country. Mine were under a benevolent prince, 
in promoting the commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture of his kingdom ; in which his majesty 
shows an eminent example, who even in his amuse¬ 
ments is a patriot, and in hours of leisure an 
improver of his native soil. 

His founder’s merit was the merit of a gentleman 
raised by the arts of a court, and the protection of 
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a Wolsey, to the eminence of a great and potent 
lord. His merit in that emi nence was by instigating 
a tyrant to injustice, to provoke a people to 
rebellion. My merit was, to awaken the sober part 
of the country, that they might put themselves on 
their guard against any one potent lord, or any 
greater number of potent lords, or any combination 
of great leading men of any sort, if ever they 
should' attempt to proceed in the same courses, 
but in the reverse order ; that is, by instigating 
a corrupted populace to rebellion, and, through 
that rebellion, introducing a tyranny yet worse 
than the tyranny which his grace’s ancestor sup¬ 
ported, and of which he profited in the manner we 
behold in the despotism of Henry VIII. 

The political merit of the first pensioner of his 
grace’s house was that of being concerned as 
a counsellor of state in advising, and in his person 
executing, the conditions of a dishonourable peace 
with France; the surrendering the fortress of 
Boulogne, then our outguard on the Continent. 
By that surrender, Calais, the key of France, and 
the bridle in the mouth of that power, was, not 
many years afterwards, finally lost. My merit has 
been in resisting the power and pride of France, 
under any form of its rule : but in opposing it with 
the greatest zeal and earnestness, when that rule 
appeared in the worst form it could assume ; the 
worst indeed which the prime cause and principle 
of all evil could possibly give it. It was my 
endeavour by every means to excite a spirit in the 
House, where I had the honour of a seat, for carry¬ 
ing on, with early vigour and decision, the most 
clearly just and necessary war that this or any 
nation ever carried on; in order to save my country 
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from the iron yoke of its power and from the more 
dreadful contagion of its principles; to preserve, 
while they can be preserved, pure and untainted, 
the ancient, inbred integrity, piety, good nature, 
and good humour of the people of England, from 
the dreadful pestilence, which, beginning in France, 
threatens to lay waste the whole moral and in 
a great degree the whole physical world, having 
done both in the focus of its most intense malignity. 

The labour of his grace’s founder merited the 
curses, not loud but deep, of the commons of 
England, on whom he and his master had effected 
a complete parliamentary reform , by making them, 
in their slavery and humiliation, the true and 
adequate representatives of a debased, degraded, 
and undone people. My merits were, in having 
had an active, though not always an ostentatious 
share, in every one act, without exception, of 
undisputed constitutional utility in my time, and 
in having supported, on all occasions, the authority, 
the efficiency, and the privileges of the oommons 
of Great Britain. I ended my services by a recorded 
and fully-reasoned assertion on their own journals 
of their constitutional rights, and a vindication of 
their constitutional conduct. I laboured in all 
things to merit their inward approbation, and 
(along with the assistance of the largest, the 
greatest, and best of my endeavours) I received 
their free, unbiassed, public, and solemn thanks. 

Thus stands the account of the comparative 
merits of the crown grants which compose the Duke 
of Bedford’s fortune as balanced against mine. In 
the name of common sense, why should the Duke 
of Bedford think that none but of the house of 
Russell are entitled to the favour of the crown ? 
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Why should he imagine that no king of England 
has been capable of judging of merit but King 
Henry VIII ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; he is 
a little mistaken; all virtue did not end in the 
first Earl of Bedford. All discernment did not 
lose its vision when his creator closed his eyes. Let 
him remit his rigour on the disproportion between 
merit and reward in others, and they will make no 
inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will 
regard with much more satisfaction, as he will 
contemplate with infinitely more advantage, what¬ 
ever in his pedigree has been dulcified by an 
exposure to the influence of heaven in a long flow 
of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic 
tincture of the spring. It is little to be doubted 
that several of his forefathers in that long series 
have degenerated into honour and virtue. Let the 
Duke of Bedford (I am sure he will) reject with 
scorn, and horror, the counsels of the lecturers, 
those wicked panders to avarice and ambition, who 
would tempt him, in the troubles of his country, 
to seek another enormous fortune from the for¬ 
feitures of another nobility, and the plunder of 
another church. Let him (and I trust that yet he 
will) employ all the energy of his youth, and all the 
resources of his wealth, to crush rebellious princi¬ 
ples which have no foundation in morals, and 
rebellious movements that have no provocation in 
tyranny. 

Then will be forgot the rebellions which, by 
a doubtful priority in crime, his ancestor had pro¬ 
voked and extinguished. On such a conduct in the 
noble duke, many of his countrymen might, and 
with some excuse might, give way to the enthusi¬ 
asm of their gratitude, and, in the dashing style of 
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some of the old declaimers, cry out, that if the fates 
had found no other way in which they could give 
a 1 Duke of Bedford and his opulence as props to 
a tottering world, then the butchery of the Duke of 
Buckingham might be tolerated ; it might be 
regarded even with complacency, whilst in the heir 
of confiscation they saw the sympathizing com¬ 
forter of the martyrs, who suffer under the cruel 
confiscation of this day *, whilst they behold with 
admiration his zealous protection of the virtuous 
and loyal nobility of France, and his manly support 
of his brethren, the yet standing nobility and 
gentry of his native land, then his grace’s merit 
would be pure, and new, and sharp, as fresh from 
the mint of honour. As he pleased he might reflect 
honour on his predecessors, or throw it forward on 
those who were to succeed him. He might be the 
propagator of the stock of honour, or the root of it, 
as he thought proper. 

Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes 
of succession, I should have been, according to my 
mediocrity and the mediocrity of the age I live in, 
a sort of founder of a family : I should have left 
a son, who, in all the points in which personal merit 
can be viewed, in science, in erudition, in genius, in 
taste, in honour, in generosity, in humanity, in 
every liberal sentiment, and every liberal accom¬ 
plishment, would not have shown himself inferior 
to the Duke of Bedford, or to any of those whom he 
traces in his line. His grace very soon would have 
wanted all plausibility in his attack upon that pro¬ 
vision which belonged more to mine than to me. 
HE would soon have supplied every deficiency, and 
symmetrized every disproportion. It would not 
1 At si non aliam venturo fata Neroni, Ac. 
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have been for that successor to resort to any 
stagnant wasting reservoir of merit in me, or in 
any ancestry. He had in himself a salient, living 
spring of generous and manly action. Every day 
he lived he would have re-purchased the bounty 
of the crown, and ten times more, if ten times more 
he had received. He was made a public creature ; 
and had no enjoyment whatever but in the per¬ 
formance of some duty. At this exigent moment, 
the loss of a finished man is not easily supplied. 

But a Disposer whose power we are little able to 
resist and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all 
to dispute, has ordained it in another manner, and 
(whatever my querulous weakness might suggest) 
a far better. The storm has gone over me ; and 
I lie like one of those old oaks which the late 
hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped 
of all my honours, I am torn up by the roots, and 
lie prostrate on the earth ! There, and prostrate 
there, I most unfeignedly recognize the Divine jus¬ 
tice, and in some degree submit to it. But whilst 
I humble myself before God, I do not know that it 
is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjust and 
inconsiderate men. The patience of Job is pro¬ 
verbial. After some of the convulsive struggles of 
our irritable nature, he submitted himself, and 
repented in dust and ashes. But even so, I do not 
find him blamed for reprehending, and with a con¬ 
siderable degree of verbal asperity, those ill- 
natured neighbours of his, who visited his dunghill 
to read moral, political, and economical lectures on 
his misery. I am alone. I have none to meet my 
enemies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly 
deceive myself, if in this hard season I would give 
a peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame 
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and honour in the world. This is the appetite hut 
of a few. It is a luxury, it is a privilege, it is an 
indulgence for those who are at their ease. But we 
are all of us made to shun disgrace, as we are made 
to shrink from pain, and poverty, and disease. It 
is an instinct; and under the direction of reason, 
instinct is always in the right. I live in an inverted 
order. They who ought to have succeeded me have 
gone before me. They- who should have been to 
me as posterity are in the place of ancestors. I owe 
to the dearest relation (which ever must subsist in 
memory) that act of piety, which he would have 
performed to me ; I owe it to him to show that he 
was not descended, as the Duke of Bedford would 
have it, from an unworthy parent .—A Letter to 
a Noble Lord . * 

WILLIAM COWPER 

1731-1800 • 

THRESH HIS OLD JACKET ! 

To the Rev. William Unwin 

Oct . 31, 1779. 

My dear Friend—I wrote my last letter merely to 
inform you that I had nothing to say; in answer 
to which you have said nothing. I admire the 
propriety of your conduct though I am a loser by 
it. I will endeavour to say something now, and 
shall hope for something, in return. 

I have been well entertained with Johnson's 
biography, for which I thank you: with one 
exception, and that a swingeing one, I think he has 
acquitted himself with his usual good sense and 
sufficiency. His treatment of Milton is unmerciful 
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to the last degree. A pensioner is not likely to spare 
a republican ; and the Doctor, in order, I suppose, 
to convince his royal patron of the sincerity of his 
monarchical principles, has belaboured that great 
poet’s character with the most industrious cruelty. 
As a man, he has hardly left him the shadow of one 
good quality. Churlishness in his private life, and 
a rancorous hatred of everything royal in his public, 
are the two colours with which he has smeared all 
the canvas. If he had any virtues, they are not to 
be found in the Doctor’s picture of him ; and it is 
well for Milton, that some sourness in his temper 
is the only vice with which his memory has been 
charged ; it is evident enough that if his biographer 
could have discovered more, he would not have 
spared him. As a» poet, he has treated him with 
severity enough, and has plucked one or two of the 
most beautiful feathers out of his Muse’s wing, and 
trampled them under his great foot. He has passed 
sentence of condemnation upon Lycidas, and has 
taken occasion, from that charming poem, to expose 
to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enough), the 
childish prattlement of pastoral compositions, as if 
Lycidas was the prototype and pattern of them all. 
The liveliness of the description, the sweetness of 
the numbers, the classical spirit of antiquity that 
prevails in it, go for nothing. I am convinced, by 
the way, that he has no ear for poetical numbers, 
or that it was stopped by prejudice against the 
harmony of Milton’s. Was there ever anything so 
delightful as the music of the Paradise Lost ? It is 
like that of a fine organ; has the fullest and the deep¬ 
est tones of majesty, with all the softness and ele¬ 
gance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end and 
never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the 
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Doctor has little or nothing to say upon this copious 
theme, but talks something about the unfitness 
of the English language for blank verse, and how 
apt it is, in the mouth of some readers, to degene¬ 
rate into declamation. Oh ! I could thresh his old 
jacket, till I made his pension jingle in his pocket. 

I could talk a good while longer, but I have no 
room; our love attends you.—Yours affectionately, 

W. C. 
Letters . 


THE RUNAWAY HARE 
To the Rev. John Newton 

August 21,1780. 

The following occurrence ought not to be passed 
over in silence, in a place where so few notable ones 
are to be met with. Last Wednesday night, while 
we were at supper, between the hours of eight and 
nine, I heard an unusual noise in the back parlour, 
as if one of the hares was entangled, and endeavour¬ 
ing to disengage herself. I was just going to rise 
from table, when it ceased. In about five minutes, 
a voice on the outside of the parlour door inquired 
if one of my hares had got away. I immediately 
rushed into the next room, and found that my 
poor favourite Puss had made her escape. She 
had gnawed in sunder the strings of a lattice work, 
with which I thought I had sufficiently secured 
the window, and which I preferred to any other 
sort of blind, because it admitted plenty of air. 
From thence I hastened to the kitchen, where 
I saw the redoubtable Thomas Freeman, who told 
me, that having seen her, just after she had 
dropped into the street, he attempted to cover her 
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with his hat, but she screamed out, and leaped 
directly over his head. I then desired him to 
pursue as fast as possible, and added Richard 
Coleman to the chase, as being nimbler, and 
carrying less weight than Thomas ; not expecting 
to see her again, but desirous to learn, if possible, 
what became of her. In something less than an 
hour, Richard returned, almost breathless, with 
the following account. That soon after he began 
to run, he left Tom behind him, and came in sight 
of a most numerous hunt of men, women, children, 
and dogs; that he did his best to keep back the 
dogs, and presently outstripped the crowd, so 
that the race was at last disputed between himself 
and Puss ; — she ran right through the town, and 
down the lane that leads to Dropshort; a little 
before she came to the house, he got the start and 
turned her; she pushed for the town again, and 
soon after she entered it, sought shelter in Mr, 
WagstafFs tanyard, adjoining to old Mr. Drake’s, 
Sturges’s harvest men were at supper, and saw 
her from the opposite side of the way. There she 
encountered the tanpits full of water ; and while 
she was struggling out of one pit, and plunging into 
another, and almost drowned, one of the men 
drew her out by the ears, and secured her. She 
was then well washed in a bucket to get the lime 
out of her coat, and brought home in a sack at 
ten o’clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may 
believe we did not grudge a farthing of it. The 
poor creature received only a little hurt in one of 
her claws, and in one of her ears, and is mow almost 
as well as ever. 

I do not call this an answer to your letter, but 
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such as it is I send it, presuming upon that interest 
which I know you take in my minutest concerns, 
which I cannot express better than in the words 
of Terence a little varied —Nihil mei a te cdienum 
putas. —Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 

Letters. 


A MIDNIGHT BLAZE 
To the Rev. John Newton 

Nov. 3,1783. 

My dear Friend—My time is short, and my 
opportunity not the most favourable. My letter 
will consequently be short likewise, and perhaps 
not very intelligible. I find it no very easy matter 
to bring my mind into that degree of composure, 
which is necessary to the arrangement either of 
words or matter. You will naturally expect to 
receive some account of this confusion that 
I describe, some reason given for it.—On Saturday 
night, at eleven o'clock, when I had not been in 
bed five minutes, I was alarmed by a cry of fire, 
announced by two or three shrill screams upon 
our staircase. Our servants, who were going to 
bed, saw it from their windows, and in appearance 
so near, that they thought our house in danger. 
I immediately rose, and putting by the curtain, 
saw sheets of fire rising above the ridge of Mr. 
Palmer's house, opposite to ours. The deception 
was such, that I had no doubt it had begun with 
him , but soon found that it was rather farther off. 
In fact, it was at three places ;—in the outhouses 
belonging to George Griggs, Lucy and Abigail 
Tyrrel. Having broke out in three different parts, 
G 3 
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it is supposed to have been maliciously kindled. 
A tar-barrel and a quantity of tallow made a most 
tremendous blaze, and the buildings it had seized 
upon being all thatched, the appearance became 
every moment more formidable. Providentially, 
the night was perfectly calm ; so calm that candles 
without lanterns, of which there were multitudes in 
the street, burnt as steadily as in a house. By four 
in the morning it wa$ so far reduced, that all 
danger seemed to be over; but the confusion it 
had occasioned was almost infinite. Every man 
who supposed his dwelling-house in jeopardy, 
emptied it as fast as he could, and conveyed his 
movables to the house of some neighbour, sup¬ 
posed to be more secure. Ours, in the space of 
two hours, was so filled with all sorts of lumber, 
that we had not even room for a chair by the 
fireside. George Griggs is the principal sufferer. 
He gave eighteen guineas, or nearly that sum, tp 
a woman whom, in his hurry, he mistook for his 
wife; but the supposed wife walked off with the 
money, and he will probably never recover it. 
He has likewise lost forty pounds’ worth of wool. 
London never exhibited a scene of greater depreda¬ 
tion, drunkenness, and riot. Everything was 
stolen that could be got at, and every drop of 
liquor drunk that was not guarded. Only one 
thief has yet been detected ; a woman of the 

name of J-, who was stopped by young 

Handscomb with an apron full of plunder. He 
was forced to strike her down, before he could 
wrest it from her. Could you visit the place, you 
would see a most striking proof of a Providence 
interposing to stop the progress of the flames. 
They had almost reached, that is to say, within 
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six yards of Daniel Raban’s wood-pile, in which 
were fifty-pounds’ worth of faggots and furze; 
and exactly there they were extinguished; other¬ 
wise, especially if a breath of air had happened to 
move, all that side of the town must probably 
have been consumed. After all this dreadful con¬ 
flagration, we find nothing burnt but the out¬ 
houses ; and the dwellings to which they belonged 
have suffered only the damage of being unroofed 
on that side next the fire. No lives were lost, nor 
any limbs broken. Mrs. Unwin, whose spirits 
served her while the hubbub lasted, and the day 
after, begins to feel the effect of it now. But 
I hope she will be relieved from it soon, being 
better this evening than I expected. As for me, 
I am impregnable to all such assaults. I have 
nothing, however, but this subject in my mind, 
and it is in vain that I invite any other into it. 
Having, therefore, exhausted this, I finish, assur¬ 
ing you of our united love, and hoping to find 
myself in a frame of mind more suited to my 
employment when I write next.—Yours, my dear 
Friend, W. C. 

Letters. 


THE KISSING CANDIDATE 
To the Rev. John Newton 

March 29,1784. 

My dear Friend—It being his majesty’s pleasure 
that I should yet have another opportunity to 
write before he dissolves the parliament, I avail 
myself of it with all possible alacrity. I thank 
you for your last, which was not the less welcome 
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for coming, like an extraordinary gazette, at a time 
when it was not expected. 

As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the 
water finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, 
which in its calmer state it never reaches, in like 
manner the effect of these turbulent times is felt 
even at Orchard side, where in general we live as 
undisturbed by the political element, as shrimps 
or cockles that have been accidentally deposited 
in some hollow beyond the water mark, by the 
usual dashing of the waves. We were sitting 
yesterday after dinner, the two ladies and myself, 
very composedly, and without the least apprehen¬ 
sion of any such intrusion in our snug parlour, 
one lady knitting, the other netting, and the 
gentleman winding worsted, when to our unspeak¬ 
able surprise a mob appeared before the window ; 
a smart rap was heard at the door, the boys 
halloo’d, and the maid announced Mr. Grenville. 
Puss 1 was unfortunately let out of her box, so 
that the candidate, with all his good friends at his 
heels, was refused admittance at the grand entry, 
and referred to the back door, as the only possible 
way of approach. 

Candidates are creatures not very susceptible 
of affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in 
at a window, than be absolutely excluded. In 
a minute, the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour, 
were filled. Mr. Grenville, advancing toward me, 
shook me by the hand with a degree of cordiality 
that was extremely seducing. As soon as he and 
as many more as could find chairs were seated, he 
began to open the intent of his visit. I told him 
I had no vote, for which he readily gave me credit. 

1 His tame hare. 
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I assured him I had no influence, which he was 
not equally inclined to believe, and the less, no 
doubt, because Mr. Ashburner, the draper, address¬ 
ing himself to me at this moment, informed me 
that I had a great deaL Supposing that I could 
not be possessed of such a treasure without know¬ 
ing it, I ventured to confirm my first assertion, by 
saying, that if I had any I was utterly at a loss to 
imagine where it could be, or wherein it consisted. 
Thus ended the conference. Mr. Grenville squeezed 
me by the hand again, kissed the ladies, and with¬ 
drew. He kissed likewise the maid in the kitchen, 
and seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, 
kind-hearted gentleman. He is very young, 
genteel, and handsome. He has a pair of very 
good eyes in his head, which not being sufficient as 
it should seem for the many nice and difficult pur¬ 
poses of a senator, he has a third also, which he 
wore suspended by a riband from his button-hole. 
The boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, Puss scam¬ 
pered, the hero, with his long train of obsequious 
followers, withdrew. We made ourselves very 
merry with the adventure, and in a short time 
settled into our former tranquillity, never probably 
to be thus interrupted more. I thought myself, 
however, happy in being able to affirm truly that 
I had not that influence for which he sued; and 
which, had I been possessed of it, with my present 
views of the dispute between the Crown and the 
Commons, I must have refused him, for he is on 
the side of the former. It is comfortable to be of 
no consequence in a world where one cannot exer¬ 
cise any without disobliging somebody. The town, 
however, seems to be much at his service, and if 
he be equally successful throughout the county, 
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he will undoubtedly gain his election. Mr. Ash- 
burner perhaps was a little mortified, because it 
was evident that I owed the honour of this visit 
to his misrepresentation of my importance. But 
had he thought proper to assure Mr. Grenville 
that I had three heads, I should not I suppose 
have been bound to produce them. ... W. C. 

M. U. 

Letters . 

EDWARD GIBBON 

1737-1794 
THE ANTONINES 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either gratified 
or disappointed, he resolved to deserve the thanks 
of posterity, by placing the most exalted merit on 
the Roman throne. His discerning eye easily dis¬ 
covered a senator about fifty years of age, blame¬ 
less in all the offices of life, and a youth of about 
seventeen, whose riper years opened the fair pros¬ 
pect of every virtue: the elder of these was. 
declared the son and successor of Hadrian, on 
condition, however, that he himself should immedi¬ 
ately adopt the younger. The two Antonines (for 
it is of them that we are now speaking) governed 
the Roman world forty-two years with the same 
invariable spirit of wisdom and virtue. Although 
Pius had two sons, he preferred the welfare of 
Rome to the interest of his family, gave his 
daughter Faustina in marriage to young Marcus, 
obtained from the senate the tribunitian and pro¬ 
consular powers, and, with a noble disdain, or 
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rather ignorance, of jealousy, associated him to all 
the labours of government. Marcus, on the other 
hand, revered the character of his benefactor, 
loved him as a parent, obeyed him as his sovereign, 
and, after he was no more, regulated his own 
administration by the example and maxims of his 
predecessor. Their united reigns are possibly the 
only period of history in which the happiness of 
a great people was the sole object of government. 

Titus Antoninus Pius had been justly denomi¬ 
nated a second Numa. The same love of religion, 
justice, and peace, was the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of both princes. But the situation of the 
latter opened a much larger field for the exercise 
of those virtues. Numa could only prevent a few 
neighbouring villages from plundering each other’s 
harvests. Antoninus diffused order and tran¬ 
quillity over the greatest part of the earth. His 
reign is marked by the rare advantage of furnish¬ 
ing very few materials for history ; which is, 
indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind. In private 
life he was an amiable as well as a good man. The 
native simplicity of his virtue was a stranger to 
vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with moderation 
the conveniences of his fortune, and the innocent 
pleasures of society; and the benevolence of his 
soul displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of 
temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of 
a severer and more laborious kind. It was the 
well-earned harvest of many a learned conference, 
of many a patient lecture, and many a midnight 
lucubration. At the age of twelve years he em¬ 
braced the rigid system of the Stoics, which taught 
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him to submit his body to his mind, his passions 
to his reason ; to consider virtue as the only good, 
vice as the only evil, all things external as things 
indifferent. His Meditations, composed in the 
tumult of a camp, are still extant; and he even 
condescended to give lessons on philosophy, in 
a more public manner than was perhaps consistent 
with the modesty of a sage or the dignity of an 
emperor. But his life was the noblest commentary 
on the precepts of Zeno. He was severe to himself, 
indulgent to the imperfection of others, just and 
beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that 
Avidius Cassius, who excited a rebellion in Syria, 
had disappointed him, by a voluntary death, of 
the pleasure of converting an enemy into a friend ; 
and he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by 
moderating the zeal of the senate against the 
adherents of the traitor. War he detested, as the 
disgrace and calamity of human nature; but 
when the necessity of a just defence called upon 
him to take up arms, he readily exposed his person 
to eight winter campaigns on the frozen banks of 
the Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal 
to the weakness of his constitution. His memory 
was revered by a grateful posterity, and above 
a century after his death many persons preserved 
the image of Marcus Antoninus among those of 
their household gods. 

If a man were called to fix the period in the 
history of the world during which the condition 
of the human race was most happy and prosperous, 
he would, without hesitation, name that which 
elapsed from the death of Domitian to the acces¬ 
sion of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire was governed by absolute power, under 
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the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies 
were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of 
four successive emperors, whose characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The 
forms of the civil administration were carefully 
preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, 
and were pleased with considering themselves as 
the accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had 
the Romans of their days been capable of enjoying 
a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were over-paid 
by the immense reward that inseparably waited 
on their success ; by the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight of beholding the 
general happiness of which they were the authors. 
A just but melancholy reflection embittered, how¬ 
ever, the noblest of human enjoyments. They 
must often have recollected the instability of 
a happiness which depended on the character of 
a single man. The fatal moment was perhaps 
approaching, when some licentious youth, or some 
jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the destruction, 
that absolute power which they had exerted for 
the benefit of their people. The ideal restraints of 
the senate and the laws might serve to display the 
virtues, but could never correct the vices, of the 
emperor. The military force was a blind and 
irresistible instrument of oppression; and the 
corruption of Roman manners would always supply 
flatterers eager to applaud, and ministers prepared 
to serve, the fear or the avarice, the lust or the 
cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy apprehensions had been already 
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justified by the experience of the Romans. The 
annals of the emperors exhibit a strong and various 
picture of human nature, which we should vainly 
seek among the mixed and doubtful characters of 
modern history. In the conduct of those monarchs 
we may trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue ; 
the most exalted perfection and the meanest 
degeneracy of our own species. The golden age of 
Trajan and the Antonines had been preceded by 
an age of iron. It is almost superfluous to enu¬ 
merate the unworthy successors of Augustus. 
Their unparalleled vices, and the splendid theatre 
on which they were acted, have saved them from 
oblivion. The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the 
furious Caligula, the stupid Claudius, the profligate 
and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius, and the timid 
inhuman Domitian, are condemned to everlasting 
infamy. During fourscore years (excepting only 
the short and doubtful respite of Vespasian’s reign), 
Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, 
which exterminated the ancient families of the 
republic, and was fatal to almost every virtue and 
every talent that arose in that unhappy period.— 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 

The noblest of the Greeks, and the bravest of 
the allies, were summoned to the palace, to prepare 
them, on the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the 
duties and dangers of the general assault. The last 
speech of Palaeologus was the funeral oration of 
the Roman Empire : he promised, he conjured, 
and he vainly attempted to infuse the hope which 
was extinguished in his own mind. In this world 
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all was comfortless and gloomy; and neither the 
gospel nor the church have proposed any con¬ 
spicuous recompense to the heroes who fall in the 
service of their country. But the example of their 
prince and the confinement of a siege had armed 
these warriors with the courage of despair; and 
the pathetic scene is described by the feelings of 
the historian Phranza, who was himself present at 
this mournful assembly. They wept, they -em¬ 
braced ; regardless of their families and fortunes, 
they devoted their lives ; and each commander, 
departing to his station, maintained all night 
a vigilant and anxious watch on the rampart. The 
emperor, and some faithful companions, entered 
the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours was 
to be converted into a mosque; and devoutly 
received, with tears and prayers, the sacrament of 
the holy communion. He reposed some moments 
in the palace, which resounded with cries and 
lamentations ; solicited the pardon of all whom he 
might have injured ; and mounted on horseback 
to visit the guards and explore the motions of the 
enemy. The distress and fall of the last Constan¬ 
tine are more glorious than the long prosperity of 
the Byzantine Caesars. 

In the confusion of darkness an assailant may 
sometimes succeed ; but, in this great and general 
attack, the military judgement and astrological 
knowledge of Mahomet advised him to expect the 
morning, the memorable twenty-ninth of May, in 
the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the 
Christian era. The preceding night had been 
strenuously employed : the troops, the cannon, 
and the fascines were advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, which, in many parts, presented a smooth 
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and level passage to the breach ; and his four¬ 
score galleys almost touched, with the prows and 
their scaling-ladders, the less defensible walls of 
the harbour. Under pain of death, silence was 
enjoined; but the physical laws of motion and 
sound are not obedient to discipline or fear ; each 
individual might suppress his voice and measure 
his footsteps; but the march and labour of 
thousands must inevitably produce a strange con¬ 
fusion of dissonant clamours, which reached the 
ears of the watchmen of the towers. At daybreak, 
without the customary signal of the morning-gun, 
the Turks assaulted the city by sea and land ; and 
the similitude of a twined or twisted thread has 
been applied to the closeness and continuity of 
their line of attack. The foremost ranks consisted 
of the refuse of the host, a voluntary crowd, who 
fought without order or command ; of the feeble¬ 
ness of age or childhood, of peasants and vagrants, 
and of all who had joined the camp in the blind 
hope of plunder and martyrdom. The common 
impulse drove them onwards to the wall; the 
most audacious to climb were instantly precipi¬ 
tated ; and not a dart, not a bullet of the Christians 
was idly wasted on the accumulated throng. But 
their strength and ammunition were exhausted in 
this laborious defence; the ditch was filled with 
the bodies of the slain ; they supported the foot¬ 
steps of their companions ; and of this devoted 
vanguard the death was more serviceable than the 
life. Under their respective bashaws and sanjaks, 
the troops of Anatolia and Romania were succes¬ 
sively led to the charge : their progress was various 
and doubtful; but, after a conflict of two hours, 
the Greeks still maintained and improved their 
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advantage ; and the voice of the emperor was 
heard, encouraging his soldiers to achieve, by 
a last effort, the deliverance of their country. In 
that fatal moment, the Janizaries arose, fresh, 
vigorous, and invincible. The sultan himself on 
horseback, with an iron mace in his hand, was the 
spectator and judge of their valour ; he was sur¬ 
rounded by ten thousand of his domestic troops, 
whom he reserved for the decisive occasion; and 
the tide of battle was directed and impelled by his 
voice and eye. His numerous ministers of justice 
were posted behind the line, to urge, to restrain, 
and to punish; and, if danger was in the front, 
shame and inevitable death were in the rear of the 
fugitives. The cries of fear and of pain were 
drowned in the martial music of drums, trumpets, 
and attaballs ; and experience has proved that 
the mechanical operation of sounds, by quickening 
the circulation of the blood and spirits, will act on 
the human machine more forcibly than the 
eloquence of reason and honour. From the lines, 
the galleys, and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery 
thundered on all sides ; and the camp and city, 
the Greeks and the Turks, were involved in a cloud 
of smoke, which could only be dispelled by the 
final deliverance or destruction of the Roman 
Empire. The single combats of the heroes of 
history or fable amuse our fancy and engage our 
affections: the skilful evolutions of war may 
inform the mind, and improve a necessary though 
pernicious science. But, in the uniform and odious 
pictures of a general assault, all is blood, and 
horror, and confusion; nor shall I strive, at the 
distance of three centuries and a thousand miles, 
to delineate a scene of which there could be no 
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spectators, and of which the actors themselves 
were incapable of forming any just or adequate 
idea. 

The immediate loss of Constantinople may be 
ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced the 
gauntlet of John Justiniani. The sight of his blood, 
and the exquisite pain, appalled the courage of the 
chief, whose arms and counsel were the firmest 
rampart of the city. As he withdrew from his 
station in quest of a surgeon, his flight was per¬ 
ceived and stopped by the indefatigable emperor. 

* Your wound,’ exclaimed Palaeologus, 4 is slight; 
the danger is pressing ; your presence is necessary ; 
and whither will you retire ? ’ 4 1 will retire,’ said 
the trembling Genoese, 4 by the same road which 
God has opened to the Turks ’; and at these 
words he hastily passed through one of the breaches 
of the inner wall. By this pusillanimous act, he 
stained the honours of a military life; and the 
few days which he survived in Galata, or the isle 
of Chios, were embittered by his own and the 
public reproach. His example was imitated by the 
greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries, and the 
defence began to slacken when the attack was 
pressed with redoubled vigour. The number of 
the Ottomans Was fifty, perhaps a hundred, times 
superior to that of the Christians ; the double walls 
were reduced by the cannon to an heap of ruins ; 
in a circuit of several miles, some places must be 
found more easy of access or more feebly guarded ; 
and, if the besiegers could penetrate in a single 
point, the whole city was irrecoverably lost. The 
first who deserved the sultan’s reward was Hassan, 
the Janizary, of gigantic stature and strength. 
With his scimitar in one hand and his buckler in 
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the other, he ascended the outward fortification : 
of the thirty Janizaries, who were emulous of his 
valour, eighteen perished in the bold adventure. 
Hassan and his twelve companions had reached 
the summit: the giant was precipitated from the 
rampart; he rose on one knee, and was again 
oppressed by a shower of darts and stones. But 
his success had proved that the achievement was 
possible : the walls and towers were instantly 
covered with a swarm of Turks; and the Greeks, 
now driven from the vantage-ground, were over¬ 
whelmed by increasing multitudes. Amidst these 
multitudes, the emperor, who accomplished all the 
duties of a general and a soldier, was long seen, 
and finally lost. The nobles who fought round his 
person sustained, till their last breath, the honour¬ 
able names of Palaeologus and Cantacuzene : his 
mournful exclamation was heard, ‘ Cannot there 
be found a Christian to cut off my head ? 5 and 
his last fear was that of falling alive into the hands 
of the infidels. The prudent despair of Constantine 
cast away the purple ; amidst the tumult, he fell 
by an unknown hand, and his body was buried 
under a mountain of the slain. After his death, 
resistance and order were no more ; the Greeks fled 
towards the city; and many were pressed and 
stifled in the narrow pass of the gate of St. Ro- 
manus. The victorious Turks rushed through 
the breaches of the inner wall; and, as they 
advanced into the streets, they were soon joined 
by their brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar 
on the side of the harbour. In the first heat of the 
pursuit, about two thousand Christians were put 
to the sword ; but avarice soon prevailed over 
cruelty; an$ the victors acknowledged that they 
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should immediately have given quarter, if the 
valour of the emperor and his chosen bands had 
not prepared them for a similar opposition in 
every part of the capital. It was thus, after 
a siege of fifty-three days, that Constantinople, 
which had defied the power of Chosroes, the 
Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretrievably subdued 
by the arms of Mahomet the Second. Her empire 
only had been subverted by the Latins : her 
religion was trampled in the dust by the Moslem 
conquerors .—Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

GIBBON’S ITALIAN JOURNEY: CONCEPTION 
OF HIS HISTORY 

I shall advance with rapid brevity in the 
narrative of this tour, in which somewhat more 
than a year (April, 1764—May, 1765) was agreeably 
employed. Content with tracing my line of march, 
and slightly touching on my personal feelings, 
I shall waive the minute investigation of the 
scenes which have been viewed by thousands, and 
described by hundreds, of our modern travellers. 
Rome is the great object of our pilgrimage: and 
first, the journey; second, the residence ; and 
third, the return, will form the most proper and 
perspicuous division. (1) I climbed Mount Cenis, 
and descended into the plain of Piedmont, not on 
the back of an elephant, but on a light osier seat, 
in the hands of the dexterous and intrepid chair¬ 
men of the Alps. The architecture and govern¬ 
ment of Turin presented the same aspect of tame 
and tiresome uniformity; but the court was 
regulated with decent and splendid economy ; and 
I was introduced to his Sardinian majesty, Charles 
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Emanuel, who, after the incomparable Frederic, 
held the second rank (proximus longo tamen 
intervallo) among the kings of Europe. The size 
and populousness of Milan could not surprise an 
inhabitant of London ; but the fancy is amused 
by a visit to the Boromean Islands, an enchanted 
palace, a work of the fairies in the midst of a lake 
encompassed with mountains, and far removed 
from the haunts of men. I was less amused by 
the marble palaces of Genoa, than by the recent 
memorials of her deliverance (in December, 1746) 
from the Austrian tyranny ; and I took a military 
survey of every scene of action within the enclosure 
of her double walls. My steps were detained at 
Parma and Modena, by the precious relics of the 
Farnese and Este collections : but, alas ! the far 
greater part had been already transported, by 
inheritance or purchase, to Naples and Dresden. 
By the road of Bologna and the Apennine I at last 
reached Florence, where I reposed from June to 
September, during the heat of the summer months. 
In the Gallery, and especially in the Tribune, I first 
acknowledged, at the feet of the Venus of Medicis, 
that the chisel may dispute the pre-eminence with 
the pencil, a truth in the fine arts which cannot 
on this side of the Alps be felt or understood. At 
home I had taken some lessons of Italian ; on the 
spot I read, with a learned native, the classics of 
the Tuscan idiom ; but the shortness of my time, 
and the use of the French language, prevented my 
acquiring any facility of speaking; and I was 
a silent spectator in the conversations of our 
envoy, Sir Horace Mann, whose most serious busi¬ 
ness was that of entertaining the English at his 
hospitable table. After leaving Florence I com- 
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pared the solitude of Pisa with the industry of 
Lucca and Leghorn, and continued my journey 
through Sienna to Rome, where I arrived in the 
beginning of October. (2) My temper is not very 
susceptible of enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm 
which I do not feel I have ever scorned to affect. 
But, at the distance of twenty-five years, I can 
neither forget nor express the strong emotions 
which agitated my mind as I first approached and 
entered the eternal city. After a sleepless night, 
I trod, with a lofty step, the ruins of the Forum; 
each memorable spot where Romulus stood , or 
Tully spoke, or Caesar fell, was at once present to 
my eye; and several days of intoxication were 
lost or enjoyed before I could descend to a cool 
and minute investigation. My guide was Mr. 
Byers, a Scotch antiquary of experience and taste ; 
but, in the daily labour of eighteen weeks, the 
powers of attention were sometimes fatigued, till 
I was myself qualified, in a last review, to select 
and study the capital works of ancient and modern 
art. Six weeks were borrowed for my tour of 
Naples, the most populous of cities, relative to its 
size, whose luxurious inhabitants seem to dwell 
on the confines of paradise and hell-fire. I was 
presented to the boy-king by our new envoy, 
Sir William Hamilton; who, wisely diverting his 
correspondence from the Secretary of State to the 
Royal Society and British Museum, has elucidated a 
country of such inestimable value to the naturalist 
and antiquarian. On my return, I fondly embraced, 
for tihe last time, the miracles of Rome; but 
I departed without kissing the foot of Rezzonico 
(Clement XIII), who neither possessed the wit of 
his predecessor Lambertini, nor the virtues of his 
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successor Ganganelli. (3) In my pilgrimage from 
Rome to Loretto I again crossed the Apennine; 
from the coast of the Adriatic I traversed a fruitful 
and populous country, which could alone disprove 
the paradox of Montesquieu, that modern Italy is 
a desert. Without adopting the exclusive pre¬ 
judice of the natives, I sincerely admire the paint¬ 
ings of the Bologna school. I hastened to escape 
from the sad solitude of Ferrara, which in the age 
of Caesar was still more desolate. The spectacle of 
Venice afforded some hours of astonishment; the 
University of Padua is a dying taper ; but Verona 
still boasts her amphitheatre, and his native Vicenza 
is adorned by the classic architecture of Palladio: 
the road of Lombardy and Piedmont (did Montes¬ 
quieu find them without inhabitants ?) led me back 
to Milan, Turin, and the passage of Mount Cenis, 
where I again crossed the Alps in my way to Lyons. 

The use of foreign travel has been often debated 
as a general question ; but the conclusion must be 
finally applied to the character and circumstances 
of each individual. With the education of boys, 
where or how they may pass over some juvenile 
years with the least mischief to themselves or 
others, I have no concern. But after supposing 
the previous and indispensable requisites of age, 
judgement, a competent knowledge of men and 
books, and a freedom from domestic prejudices, 
I will briefly describe the qualifications which 
I deem most essential to a traveller. He should 
be endowed with an active, indefatigable vigour of 
mind and body, which can seize every mode of 
conveyance, and support, with a careless smile, 
every hardship of the road, the weather, or the 
inn. The benefits of foreign travel will correspond 
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with the degrees of these qualifications; but, in 
s this sketch, those to whom I am known will not 
accuse me of framing my own panegyric. It was 
at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while 
the barefooted friars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started to my 
mind. But my original plan was circumscribed 
to the decay of the city rather than of the empire : 
and, though my reading and reflections began to 
point towards that object, some years elapsed, and 
several avocations intervened, before I was seriously 
engaged in the execution of that laborious work. 

I had not totally renounced the southern pro¬ 
vinces of France, but the letters which I found at 
Lyons were expressive of some impatience. Rome 
and Italy had satiated my curious appetite, and 
I was now ready to return to the peaceful retreat 
of my family and books. After a happy fortnight 
I reluctantly left Paris, embarked at Calais, again 
landed at Dover, after an interval of two years and 
five months, and hastily drove through the summer 
dust and solitude of London.— Autobiography . 

COMPLETION OF HIS HISTORY 

My transmigration from London to Lausanne 
could not be ‘effected without interrupting the 
course of my historical labours. The hurry of my 
departure, the joy of my arrival, the delay of my 
tools, suspended their progress ; and a full twelve- 
month was lost before I could resume the thread 
of regular and daily industry. A number of books 
most requisite and least common had been pre- 
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viously selected; the academical library of Lau¬ 
sanne, which I could use as my own, contained at 
least the fathers and councils ; and I have derived 
some occasional succour from the public collections 
of Berne and Geneva. The fourth volume was 
soon terminated, by an abstract of the contro¬ 
versies of the Incarnation, which the learned 
Dr. Prideaux was apprehensive of exposing to pro¬ 
fane eyes. It had been the original design of the 
learned Dean Prideaux to write the history of the 
ruin of the Eastern Church. In this work it would 
have been necessary, not only to unravel all those 
controversies which the Christians made about the 
hypostatical union, but also to unfold all the 
niceties and subtle notions which each sect enter¬ 
tained concerning it. The pious historian was 
apprehensive of exposing that incomprehensible 
mystery to the cavils and objections of unbelievers; 
and he durst not, ‘ seeing the nature of this book, 
venture it abroad in so wanton and lewd an age 

In the fifth and sixth volumes the revolutions of 
the empire and the world are most rapid, various, 
and instructive ; and the Greek or Roman his¬ 
torians are checked by the hostile narratives of the 
barbarians of the East and the West. 

It was not till after many designs, and many 
trials, that I preferred, as I still prefer, the method 
of grouping my picture by nations ; and the seem¬ 
ing neglect of chronological order is surely com¬ 
pensated by the superior merits of interest and 
perspicuity. The style of the first volume is, in 
my opinion, somewhat crude and elaborate; in 
the second and third it is ripened into ease, correct¬ 
ness, and numbers; but in the three last I may 
have been seduced by the facility of my‘pen, and 
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the constant habit of speaking one language and 
writing another may have infused some mixture of 
Gallic idioms. Happily for my eyes, I have always 
closed my studies with the day, and commonly 
with the morning ; and a long, but temperate, 
labour has been accomplished, without fatiguing 
either the mind or body ; but when I computed 
the remainder of my time and my task, it was 
apparent that, according to the season of publica¬ 
tion, the delay of a month would be productive of 
that of a year. I was now straining for the goal, 
and in the last winter many evenings were bor¬ 
rowed from the social pleasures of Lausanne. 
I could now wish that a pause, an interval, had 
been allowed for a serious revisal. 

I have presumed to mark the moment of con¬ 
ception : I shall now commemorate the hour of 
my final deliverance. It was on the day, or rather 
night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, I took several turns in 
a berceau , or covered walk of acacias, which com¬ 
mands a prospect of the country, the lake, and 
the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky 
was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will 
not dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery 
of my freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment of 
my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and 
a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by 
the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of 
an old and agreeable companion, and that what¬ 
soever might be the future date of my History , the 
life of thfc historian must be short and precarious. 
— Autobiography . 
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I am disgusted with the affectation of men of 
letters, who complain that they have renounced 
a substance for a shadow, and that their fame 
(which sometimes is no insupportable weight) 
affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and 
persecution. My own experience, at least, has 
taught me a very different lesson; twenty happy 
years have been animated by the labour of my 
History , and its success has given me a name, 
a rank, a character, in the world, to which I should 
not otherwise have been entitled. The freedom of 
my writings has indeed provoked an implacable 
tribe; but, as I was safe from the stings, I was 
soon accustomed to the buzzing of the hornets : 
my nerves are not tremblingly alive, and my 
literary temper is so happily framed, that I am less 
sensible of pain than of pleasure. The rational 
pride of an author may be offended, rather than 
flattered, by vague indiscriminate praise ; but he 
cannot, he should not, be indifferent to the fair 
testimonies of private and public esteem. Even 
his moral sympathy may be gratified by the idea, 
that now, in the present hour, he is imparting some 
degree of amusement or knowledge to his friends 
in a distant land ; that one day his mind will be 
familiar to the grandchildren of those who are yet 
unborn. I cannot boast of the friendship or favour 
of princes'; the patronage of English literature has 
long since been devolved on our booksellers, and 
the measure of their liberality is the least am¬ 
biguous test of our common success. Perhaps the 
golden mediocrity of my fortune has contributed 
to fortify my application. 
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The present is a fleeting, moment, the past is no 
more; and our prospect of futurity is dark and 
doubtful. This day may 'possibly be my last: but 
the laws of probability, so true in general, so 
fallacious in particular, still allow about fifteen 
years. I shall soon enter into the period which, as 
the most agreeable of his long life, was selected by 
the judgement and experience of the sage Fonte- 
nelle. His choice is approved by the eloquent 
historian of nature, who fixes our moral happiness 
to the mature season in which our passions are 
supposed to be calmed, our duties fulfilled, our 
ambition satisfied, our fame and fortune estab¬ 
lished on a solid basis. In private conversation, 
that great and amiable man added the weight of 
his own experience ; and this autumnal felicity 
might be exemplified in the lives of Voltaire, Hume, 
and many other men of letters. I am far more 
inclined to embrace than to dispute this comfort¬ 
able doctrine. I will not suppose any premature 
decay of the mind or body ; but I must reluctantly 
observe that two causes, the abbreviation of time, 
and the failure of hope, will always tinge with a 
browner shade the evening of life.— Autobiography . 

JAMES BOSWELL 

1740-1795 

DR. JOHNSON TOUCHED FOR THE KING’S EVIL 

His mother yielding to the superstitious notion, 
which, it is wonderful to think, prevailed so long 
in this country, as to the virtue of the regal touch ; 
a notion, which our kings encouraged, and to 
which a man of such inquiry and such judgement 
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as Carte could give credit; carried him to London, 
where he was actually touched by Queen Anne. 
Mrs. Johnson indeed, as Mr. Hector informed me, 
acted by the advice of the celebrated Sir John 
Floyer, then a physician in Lichfield. Johnson 
used to talk of this very frankly ; and Mrs. Piozzi 
has preserved his very picturesque description of 
the scene, as it remained upon his fancy. Being 
asked if he could remember Queen Anne, * He had 
(he said) a confused, but somehow a sort of solemn 
recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a long 
black hood.’ This touch, however, was without 
any effect. I ventured to say to him, in allusion 
to the political principles in which he was educated, 
and of which he ever retained some odour, that 
4 his mother had not carried him far enough ; she 
should have taken him to Home.’— Life of Johnson . 

DR. JOHNSON’S FIRST COMING TO LONDON 

How he employed himself upon his first coming 
to London is not particularly known. I never 
heard that he found any protection or encourage¬ 
ment by the means of Mr. Colson, to whose academy 
David Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told me, 
that Mr. Walmsley gave him a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to Lintot his bookseller, and that Johnson 
wrote some things for him ; but I imagine this to 
be a mistake, for I have discovered no trace of it, 
and I am pretty sure he told me that Mr. Cave was 
the first publisher by whom his pen was engaged 
in London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, 
and he knew how he could live in the cheapest 
manner. His first lodgings were at the house of 
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Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining 
Catharine-street, in tlie Strand. ‘ I dined (said he) 
very well for eightpence, with very good company, 
at the Pine Apple in New-street, just by. Several 
of them had travelled. They expected to meet 
every day ; but did not know one another’s names. 
It used to cost the rest a shilling, for they drank 
wine; but I had a cut of meat for sixpence, and 
bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; 
so that I was quite well served, nay, better than 
the rest, for they gave the waiter nothing.’ He at 
this time, I believe, abstained entirely from 
fermented liquors : a practice to which he rigidly 
conformed for many years together, at different 
periods of liis life. 

His Ofellus in the Art of Living in London , I have 
heard him relate, was an Irish painter, whom he 
knew at Birmingham, and who had practised his own 
precepts of economy for several years in the British 
capital. He assured Johnson, who, I suppose, was 
then meditating to try his fortune in London, but 
was apprehensive of the expense, ‘ that thirty 
pounds a year was enough to enable a man to live 
there without being contemptible. He allowed 
ten pounds for clothes and linen. He said a man 
might live in a garret at eighteenpence a week ; few 
people would inquire where he lodged ; and if they 
did, it was easy to say, “ Sir, I am to be found at 
such a place.” By spending threepence in a coffee¬ 
house, he might be for some hours every day in 
very good company ; he might dine for sixpence, 
breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, and do 
without supper. On clean-shirt-dag he went 
abroad, and paid visits.’ I have heard him more 
than once talk of this frugal friend, whom he 
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recollected with esteem and kindness, and did not 
like to have one smile at the recital. ‘ This man 
(said he, gravely) was a very sensible man, who 
perfectly understood common affairs : a man of 
a great deal of knowledge of the world, fresh from 
life, not strained through books. He borrowed 
a horse and ten pounds at Birmingham. Finding 
himself master of so much money, he set off for 
West Chester, in order to get to Ireland. He 
returned the horse, and probably the ten pounds 
too, after he got home.’ 

Considering Johnson’s narrow circumstances in 
the early part of his life, and particularly at the 
interesting era of his launching into the ocean of 
London, it is not to be wondered at, that an actual 
instance, proved by experience of the possibility 
of enjoying the intellectual luxury of social life, 
upon a very small income, should deeply engage 
his attention, and be ever recollected by him as 
a circumstance of much importance. He amused 
himself, I remember, by computing how much more 
expense was absolutely necessary to live upon the 
same scale with that which his friend described, 
when the value of money was diminished by the 
progress of commerce. It may be estimated that 
double the money might now with difficulty be 
sufficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one 
brilliant circumstance to cheer him ; he was well 
acquainted with Mr. Henry Hervey, one of the 
branches of the noble family of that name, who had 
been quartered at Lichfield as an officer of the 
army, and had at this time a house in London, 
where Johnson was frequently entertained, and 
had an opportunity of meeting genteel company. 
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Not very long before bis death, he mentioned this, 
among other particulars of his life, which he was 
kindly communicating to me; and he described 
this early friend, ‘ Harry Hervey ’, thus : * He was 
a vicious man, but very kind to me. If you call 
a dog Hervey, I shall love him .’—Life of Johnson . 


BOSWELL’S INTRODUCTION TO DR. JOHNSON 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept 
a bookseller’s shop in Russel - street, Covent- 
garden, told me that Johnson was very much his 
friend, and came frequently to his house, where he 
more than once invited me to meet him; but by 
some unlucky accident or other he was prevented 
from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good under¬ 
standing and talents, with the advantage of a liberal 
education. Though somewhat pompous, he was 
an entertaining companion; and his literary 
performances have no inconsiderable share of merit. 
He was a friendly and very hospitable man. Both 
he and his wife (who has been celebrated for her 
beauty), though upon the stage for many years, 
maintained an uniform decency of character ; and 
Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy an 
intimacy with them, as with any family which he 
used to visit. Mr. Davies recollected several of 
Johnson’s remarkable sayings, and was one of the 
best of the many imitators of his voice and manner, 
while relating them. He increased my impatience 
more and more to see the extraordinary man whose 
works, I highly valued, and whose conversation 
was reported to be so peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when I was 
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sitting in Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after having 
drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson 
unexpectedly came into the shop ; and Mr. Davies 
having perceived him through the glass-door in 
the room in which we were sitting, advancing 
towards us,—he announced his awful approach to 
me, somewhat in the manner of an actor in the 
part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the 
appearance of his father’s ghost, * Look, my Lord, 
it comes.’ I found that I had a very perfect idea 
of Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of him 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had 
published his Dictionary , in the attitude of sitting 
in his easy chair in deep meditation, which was the 
first picture his friend did for him, which Sir 
Joshua very kindly presented to me, and from 
which an engraving has been made for this work. 
Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully 
introduced me to him. I was much agitated ; and 
recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of 
which I had heard much, I said to Davies, 4 Don’t 
tell where I come from.’— 4 From Scotland,’ cried 
Davies roguishly. * Mr. Johnson (said I), I do 
indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.’ 
I am willing to flatter myself that I meant this 
as light pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, 
and not as an humiliating abasement at the expense 
of my country. But however that might be, this 
speech was somewhat unlucky ; for with that 
quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, 
he seized the expression 4 come from Scotland ’, 
which I used in the sense of being of that country ; 
and, as if I had said that I had come away from it, 
or left it, retorted, 4 That, Sir, I find, is what a very 
great many of your countrymen cannot help.* 
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This stroke stunned me a good deal; and when we 
had sat down, I felt myself not a little embarrassed, 
and apprehensive of what might come next. He 
then addressed himself to Davies : * What do you 
think of Garrick ? He has refused me an order 
for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be full, and that an order would be 
worth three shillings.’ Eager to take any opening 
to get into conversation with him, I ventured to 
say, ‘ 0, Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge such a trifle to you.’ * Sir (said he, with 
a stern look), I have known David Garrick longer 
than you have done : and I know no right you 
have to talk to me on the subject.’ Perhaps 
I deserved this check ; for it was rather presump¬ 
tuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon his 
old acquaintance and pupil. I now felt myself 
much mortified, and began to think that the hope 
which I had long indulged of obtaining his acquain¬ 
tance was blasted. And, in truth, had not my 
ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolution 
uncommonly persevering, so rough a reception 
might have deterred me for ever from making any 
further attempts. Fortunately, however, I re¬ 
mained upon the field not wholly discomfited ; and 
was soon rewarded by hearing some of his conversa¬ 
tion, of which I preserved the following short 
minute, without marking the questions and 
observations by which it was produced. 

‘ People (he remarked) may be taken in once, 
who imagine that an author is greater in private 
life than other men. Uncommon parts require 
uncommon opportunities for their exertion.’ 

‘ In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of 
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real consequence. Great strength or great wisdom 
is of much value to an individual. But in more 
polished times there are people to do everything 
for money ; and then there are a number of other 
superiorities, such as those of birth and fortune, and 
rank, that dissipate men’s attention, and leave no 
extraordinary share of respect for personal and 
intellectual superiority. This is wisely ordered by 
Providence, to preserve some equality among 
mankind/ 

‘ Sir, this book (The Elements of Criticism, which 
he had taken up) is a pretty essay, and deserves to 
be held in some estimation, though much of it is 
chimerical.’ 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary 
boldness attacked public measures and the royal 
family, he said, 

* I think he is safe from the law, but he is an 
abusive scoundrel; and instead of applying to my 
Lord Chief Justice to punish him, 1 would send 
half a dozen footmen and have him well ducked.’ 

4 The notion of liberty amuses the people of 
England, and helps to keep off the tcrdium vitce. 
When a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds for 
his country , he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling.’ 

‘ Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his 
oratory. Ridicule has gone down before him, and, 
I doubt, Derrick is his enemy.’ 

‘ Derrick may do very well, as long as he can 
outrun his character ; but the moment his charac¬ 
ter gets up with him, it is all over.’ 

It is, however, but just to record, that some 
years afterwards, when I reminded him of this 
sarcasm, he said, £ Well, but Derrick has now got 
a character that he need not run away from.’ 
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I was highly pleased with the extraordinary 
vigour of his conversation, and regretted .that I was 
drawn away from it by an engagement at another 
place. I had, for a part of the evening, been left 
alone with him, and had ventured to make an 
observation now and then, which he received very 
civilly; so that I was satisfied that though there 
was a roughness in his manner, there was no ill- 
nature in his disposition. Davies followed me to 
the door, and when I complained to him a little 
of the hard blows which the great man had given 
me, he kindly took upon him to console me by 
saying, * Don’t be uneasy. I can see he likes you 
very well .’—Life of Johnson. 

JOHNSON’S INTERVIEW WITH THE KING 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the 
most remarkable incidents of Johnson’s life, which 
gratified his monarchical enthusiasm, and which 
he loved to relate with all its circumstances, when 
requested by his friends. This was his being 
honoured by a private conversation with his 
Majesty, in the library at the Queen’s house. He 
had frequently visited those splendid rooms and 
noble collection of books, which he used to say 
was more numerous and curious than he supposed 
any person could have made in the time which the 
King had employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, 
took care that he should have every accommoda¬ 
tion that could contribute to his ease and con¬ 
venience, while indulging his literary taste in that 
place; so that he had here a very agreeable 
resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his 
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occasional visits, was pleased to signify a desire 
that he should be told when Dr. Johnson came 
next to the library. Accordingly, the next time 
that Johnson did come, as soon as he was fairly 
engaged with a book, on which, while he sat by the 
fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole 
round to the apartment where the King was, and, 
in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, men¬ 
tioned that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. 
His Majesty said he was at leisure, and would go 
to him ; upon which Mr. Barnard took one of the 
candles that stood on the King’s table, and lighted 
his Majesty through a suite of rooms, till they 
came to a private door into the library, of which 
his Majesty had the key. Being entered, Mr. Bar¬ 
nard stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who 
was still in a profound study, and whispered him, 
* Sir, here is the King.’ Johnson started up, and 
stood still. His Majesty approached him, and at 
once was courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, that he under¬ 
stood he came sometimes to the library ; and then 
mentioning his having heard that the Doctor had 
been lately at Oxford, asked him if he was not fond 
of going thither. To which Johnson answered, 
that he was indeed fond of going to Oxford some¬ 
times, but was likewise glad to come back again. 
The King then asked him what they were doing 
at Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not much 
commend their diligence, but that in some respects 
they were mended, for they had put their press 
under better regulations, and were at that time 
printing Polybius. He was then asked whether 
there were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He answered, he believed the Bodleian was larger 
H 3 
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than any they had at Cambridge; at the same 
time adding, * I hope, whether we have more books 
or not than they have at Cambridge, we shall make 
as good use of them as they do.* Being asked 
whether All Souls or Christ Church library was the 
largest, he answered, * All Souls library is the 
largest we have, except the Bodleian.’ ‘ Aye (said 
the King), that is the public library.’ 

His Majesty inquired if he was then writing any¬ 
thing. He answered, he was not, for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew, and must now 
read to acquire more knowledge. The King, as it 
should seem with a view to urge him to rely on his 
own stores as an original writer, and to continue 
his labours, then said, ‘ I do not think you borrow 
much from anybody.’ Johnson said, he thought he 
had already done his part as a writer. ‘ I should 
have thought so too (said the King), if you had not 
written so well.’—Johnson observed to me, upon 
this, that * No man could have paid a handsomer 
compliment; and it was fit for a King to pay. 
It was decisive.’ When asked by another friend, 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he made any 
reply to this high compliment, he answered, ‘ No, 
Sir. When the King had said it, it was to be so. 
It was not for me to bandy civilities with my 
Sovereign.’ Perhaps no man who had spent his 
whole life in courts could have shown a more nice 
and dignified sense of true politeness, than Johnson 
did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he 
supposed he must have read a great deal, Johnson 
answered, that he thought more than he read; 
that he had read a great deal in the early part of 
his life, but having fallen into ill health, he had not 
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been able to read much, compared with others : 
for instance, he said he had not read much, com¬ 
pared with Dr. Warburton. Upon which the King 
said, that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of 
such general knowledge, that you could scarce talk 
with him on any subject on which he was not 
qualified to speak ; and that his learning resembled 
Garrick’s acting in its universality. His Majesty 
then talked of the controversy between Warburton 
and Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and 
asked Johnson what he thought of it. Johnson 
answered, * Warburton has most general, most 
scholastic learning ; Lowth is the more correct 
scholar. I do not know which of them calls names 
best.’ The King was pleased to say he was of the 
same opinion ; adding, ‘ You do not think, then, 
Dr. Johnson, that there was much argument in the 
case.’ Johnson said, he did not think there was. 
* Why truly (said the King), when once it comes 
to calling names, argument is pretty well at an 
end.’ 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of 
Lord Lyttelton’s History , which was then just 
published. Johnson said, lie thought his style 
pretty good, but that he had blamed Henry the 
Second rather too much. ‘ Why (said the King), 
they seldom do these things by halves.* * No, Sir 
(answered Johnson), not to Kings.* But fearing 
to be misunderstood, he proceeded to explain him¬ 
self ; and immediately subjoined, * That for those 
who spoke worse of Kings than they deserved, 
he could find no excuse; but that he could more 
easily conceive how some might speak better of 
them than they deserved, without any ill intention; 
for, as Kings had much in their power to give, those 
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who were favoured by them would frequently, 
from gratitude, exaggerate their praises; and as 
this proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly 
excusable, as far as error could be excusable.’ 

The King then asked him what he thought of 
Dr. Hill. Johnson answered, that he was an 
ingenibus man, but had no veracity; and imme¬ 
diately mentioned, as an instance of it, an assertion 
of that writer, that he had seen objects magnified 
to a much greater degree by using three or four 
microscopes at a time, than by using one. ‘ Now 
(added Johnson), every one acquainted with micro¬ 
scopes knows, that the more of them he looks 
through, the less the object will appear.’ 4 Why 
(replied the King), this is not only telling an 
untruth, but telling it clumsily; for, if that be the 
case, every one who can look through a microscope 
will be able to detect him.’ 

‘ I now (said Johnson to his friends, when 
relating what had passed) began to consider that 
I was depreciating this man in the estimation of 
his Sovereign, and thought it was time for me to 
say something that might be more favourable.’ 
He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwith¬ 
standing, a very curious observer ; and if he would 
have been contented to tell the world no more 
than he knew, he might have been a very consider¬ 
able man, and needed not to have recourse to such 
mean expedients to raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, men¬ 
tioned particularly the Journal des Savans , and 
asked Johnson if it was well done. Johnson said, 
it was formerly very well done, and gave some 
account of the persons who began it, and carried 
it on for some years ; enlarging, at the same time. 
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on the nature and use of such works. The King 
asked him if it was well done now. Johnson 
answered, he had no reason to think that it was. 
The King then asked him if there were any other 
literary journals published in this kingdom except 
the Monthly and Critical Reviews ; and on being 
answered there were no other, his Majesty asked 
which of them was the best: Johnson answered, 
that the Monthly Review was done with most care, 
the Critical upon the best principles ; adding that 
the authors of the Monthly Review were enemies to 
the Church. This the King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions, when Johnson observed, that 
they had now a better method of arranging their 
materials than formerly. ‘ Aye (said the King), 
they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that; * for his 
Majesty had heard and remembered the circum¬ 
stance, which Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the 
literary biography of this country ably executed, 
and proposed to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. 
Johnson signified his readiness to comply with his 
Majesty’s wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson 
talked to his Majesty with profound respect, but 
still in his firm manly manner, with a sonorous 
voice, and never in that subdued tone which is 
commonly used at the levee and in the drawing-- 
room. After the King withdrew, Johnson showed 
himself highly pleased with his Majesty’s conversa¬ 
tion and gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. Bar¬ 
nard, * Sir, they may talk of the King as they will; 
but he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen.’ 
And he afterwards observed to Mr. Langton,‘ Sir, his 
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manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we may 
suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second.’ 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a circle of 
Johnson’s friends was collected round him to hear 
his account of this memorable conversation, 
Dr. Joseph Warton, in his frank and lively manner, 
was very active in pressing him to mention the 
particulars. 4 Come now, Sir, this is an interesting 
matter; do favour us with it.’ Johnson, with 
great good humour, complied. 

He told them, 4 1 found his Majesty wished 
I should talk, and I made it my business to talk. 
I find it does a man good to be talked to by his 
Sovereign. In the first place, a man cannot be in 
a passion—.’ Here some question interrupted 
him, which is to be regretted, as he certainly would 
have pointed out and illustrated many circum¬ 
stances of advantage, from being in a situation, 
where the powers of the mind are at once excited to 
vigorous exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was 
employed in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s the particulars of what passed between 
the King and him, Dr. Goldsmith remained un¬ 
moved upon a sofa at some distance, affecting not 
to join in the least in the eager curiosity of the 
company. He assigned as a reason for his gloom 
and seeming inattention, that he apprehended 
Johnson had relinquished his purpose of furnishing 
him with a Prologue to his play, with the hopes 
of which he had been flattered ; but it was strongly 
suspected that he was fretting with chagrin and 
envy at the singular honour Dr. Johnson had lately 
enjoyed. At length, the frankness and simplicity 
of his natural character prevailed. He sprung 
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from the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind 
of flutter, from imagining himself in the situation 
which he had just been hearing described, exclaimed, 
‘ Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation 
better than I should have done ; for I should have 
bowed and stammered through the whole of it.’— 
Life of Johnson . 

TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES 
Johnson’s Arrival in Edinburgh 

To have the company of Chambers and Scott, 
he delayed his journey so long, that the court of 
session, which rises on the eleventh of August, was 
broke up before he got to Edinburgh. 

On Saturday, the fourteenth of August, 1773, late 
in the evening, I received a note from him that he 
was arrived at Boyd’s inn, at the head of the 
Canongate. I went to him directly. He embraced 
me cordially; and I exulted in the thought that I 
now had him actually in Caledonia. Mr. Scott’s 
amiable manners and attachment to our Socrates 
at once united me to him. He told me that, before 
I came in, the Doctor had unluckily had a bad 
specimen of Scottish cleanliness. He then drank 
no fermented liquor. He asked to have his lemon¬ 
ade made sweeter; upon which the waiter, with 
his greasy fingers, lifted a lump of sugar, and put 
it into it. The Doctor, in indignation, threw it out 
of the window. Scott said, he was afraid he would 
have knocked the waiter down. Mr. Johnson told 
me, that such another trick was played him at the 
house of a lady in Paris. He was to do me the 
honour to lodge under my roof. I regretted 
sincerely that I had not also a room for Mr. Scott. 
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Mr. Johnson and I walked arm-in-arm up the High 
Street, to my house in James’s court: it was 
a dusky night: I could not prevent his being 
assailed by the evening effluvia of Edinburgh. 
I heard a late baronet, of some distinction in the 
political world in the beginning of the present 
reign, observe, that c walking the streets of Edin¬ 
burgh at night was pretty perilous, and a good 
deal odoriferous \ The peril is much abated by 
the care which the magistrates have taken to 
enforce the city laws against throwing foul water 
from the windows ; but, from the structure of the 
houses in the old town, which consist of many 
stories, in each of which a different family lives, 
and there being no covered sewers, the odour still 
continues. A zealous Scotsman would have wished 
Mr. Johnson to be without one of his five senses 
upon this occasion. As we inarched slowly along, 
he grumbled in my ear, ‘ I smell you in the dark ! * 
But he acknowledged that the breadth of the 
street, and the loftiness of the buildings on each 
side, made a noble appearance. 

My wife had tea ready for him, which it is well 
known he delighted to drink at all hours, particu¬ 
larly when sitting up late, and of which his able 
defence against Mr. Jonas Hanway should have 
obtained him a magnificent reward from the East 
India Company. He showed much complacency 
upon finding that the mistress of the house was so 
attentive to his singular habit; and as no man 
could be more polite when he chose to be so, his 
address to her was most courteous and engaging, 
and his conversation soon charmed her into a for¬ 
getfulness of his external appearance. 

I did not begin to keep a regular full journal till 
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some days after we had set out from Edin¬ 
burgh ; but I have luckily preserved a good many 
fragments of his Memorabilia from his very first 
evening in Scotland. 

We had, a little before this, had a trial for 
murder, in which the judges had allowed the lapse 
of twenty years since its commission as a plea in 
bar, in conformity with the doctrine of prescription 
in the civil law, which Scotland and several other 
countries in Europe have adopted. He at first 
disapproved of this ; but then he thought there 
was something in it, if there had been for twenty 
years a neglect to prosecute a crime which was 
known . He would not allow that a murder, by not 
being discovered for twenty years, should escape 
punishment. We talked of the ancient trial by 
duel. He did not think it so absurd as is generally 
supposed ; 4 For (said he) it was only allowed when 
the question was in equilibria, as when one affirmed 
and another denied ; and they had a notion that 
Providence would interfere in favour of him who 
was in the right. But as it was found that in 
a duel, he who was in the right had not a better 
chance than he who was in the wrong, therefore 
society instituted the present mode of trial, and 
gave the advantage to him who is in the right.’ 

We sat till near two in the morning, having 
chatted a good while after my wife left us. She had 
insisted, that to show all respect to the Sage, she 
would give up her own bed-chamber to him, and 
take a worse. This I cannot but gratefully mention 
as one of a thousand obligations which I owe her, 
since the great obligation of her being pleased to 
accept of me as her husband.— Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides . 
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FELICITY IN A TAVERN 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, 
where he expatiated on the felicity of England in 
its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the 
French for not having, in any perfection, the 
tavern life. 4 There is no private house (said he) 
in which people can enjoy themselves so well, as 
at a capital tavern. Let there be ever so great 
plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever 
so much elegance, ever so much desire that every¬ 
body should be easy ; in the nature of things it 
cannot be : there must always be some degree of 
care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests ; the guests are 
anxious to be agreeable to him : and no man, but 
a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely command 
what is in another man’s house, as if it were his 
own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is a general 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are wel¬ 
come : and the more noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you call for, 
the welcomer you are. No servants will attend you 
with the alacrity which waiters do, who are incited 
by the prospect of an immediate reward in propor¬ 
tion as they please. No, Sir ; there is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man, by which so 
much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or 
inn.’ He then repeated, with great emotion, 
Shenstone’s lines:— 

Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.’ 
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My illustrious friend, I thought, did not suffi¬ 
ciently admire Shenstone. That ingenious and 
elegant gentleman’s opinion of Johnson appears 
in one of his letters to Mr. Graves, dated Feb. 9, 
1760. ‘ I have lately been reading one or two 

volumes of The Rambler ; who, excepting against 
some few hardnesses in his manner, and the want 
of more examples to enliven, is one of the most 
nervous, most perspicuous, most concise,[and] most 
harmonious prose writers I know. A learned dic¬ 
tion improves by time .’—Life of Johnson . 


WILLIAM PALEY 

1743-1805 
OF PROPERTY 

If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of 
corn; and if (instead of each picking where and 
what it liked, taking just as much as it wanted, 
and no more) you should see ninety-nine of them 
gathering all they got into a heap ; reserving 
nothing for themselves, but the chaff and refuse ; 
keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest 
perhaps and worst pigeon of the flock ; sitting 
round, and looking on all the winter, whilst this 
one was devouring, throwing about and wasting 
it; and, if a pigeon more hardy or hungry than 
the rest, touched a grain of the hoard, all the 
others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to 
pieces: if you should see this, you would see 
nothing more than what is every day practised 
and established among men. Among men you see 
the ninety and nine, toiling and scraping together 
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a heap of superfluities for one; getting nothing 
for themselves all the while, but a little of the 
coarsest of the provision, which their own labour 
produces; and this one, too, oftentimes the 
feeblest and worst of the whole set, a child, 
a woman, a madman, or a fool; looking quietly 
on, while they see the fruits of all their labour 
spent or spoiled ; and if one of them take or touch 
a particle of it, the others join against him, and 
hang him for the theft. 

There must be some very important advantages 
to account for an institution, which in one view of 
it is so paradoxical and unnatural. 

The principal of these advantages are the 
following : 

(1) It increases the produce of the earth. 

The earth, in climates like ours, produces little 
without cultivation ; and none would be found 
willing to cultivate the ground, if others were to 
be admitted to an equal share of the produce. 
The same is true of the care of flocks and herds of 
tame animals. 

Crabs and acorns, red deer, rabbits, game, and 
fish, are all we should have to subsist upon in this 
country, if we trusted to the spontaneous pro¬ 
ductions of the soil: and it fares not much better 
with other countries. A nation of North American 
savages, consisting of two or three hundred, will 
take up and be half-starved upon a tract of land, 
which in Europe, and with European management, 
would be sufficient for the maintenance of as many 
thousands. 

In some fertile soils, together with great abun¬ 
dance of fish upon their coasts, and in regions where 
clothes are unnecessary, a considerable degree of 
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population may subsist without property in land, 
which is the case in the islands of Otahiete : but 
in less favoured situations, as in the country of 
New Zealand, though this sort of property obtain 
in a small degree, the inhabitants, for want of 
a more secure and regular establishment of it, are 
driven oft-times by the scarcity of provision to 
devour one another. 

(2) It preserves the produce of the earth to 
maturity. 

We may judge what would be the effects of 
a community of right to the productions of the 
earth, from the trifling specimens which we see 
of it at present. A cherry-tree in a hedgerow, 
nuts in a wood, the grass of an unstinted pasture, 
are seldom of much advantage to anybody, 
because people do not wait for the proper season 
of reaping them. Corn, if any were sown, would 
never ripen ; lambs and calves would never grow 
up to sheep and cows, because the first person 
that met with them would reflect that he had 
better take them as they are, than leave them for 
another. 

(3) It prevents contests. 

War and waste, tumult and confusion, must be 
unavoidable and eternal, where there is not enough 
for all, and where there are no rules to adjust the 
division. 

(4) It improves the conveniency of living. 

This it does two ways. It enables mankind 

to divide themselves into distinct professions; 
which is impossible unless a man can exchange the 
productions of his own art for what he wants from 
others ; and exchange implies property. Much of 
the advantage of civilized over savage life depends 
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upon this. When a man is from necessity his 
own tailor, tent-maker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, 
and fisherman, it is not probable that he will be 
expert at any of his callings. Hence the rude 
habitations, furniture, clothing, and implements 
of savages ; and the tedious length of time which 
all their operations require. 

It likewise encourages those arts, by which the 
accommodations of human life are supplied, by 
appropriating to the artist the benefit of his dis¬ 
coveries and improvements ; without which appro¬ 
priation, ingenuity will never be exerted with 
effect. 

Upon these several accounts we may venture, 
with a few exceptions, to pronounce that even the 
poorest and the worst provided in countries where 
property and the consequences of property prevail, 
are in a better situation, with respect to food, 
raiment, houses, and what are called the necessaries 
of life, than any are, in places where most things 
remain in common. 

The balance therefore, upon the whole, must 
preponderate in favour of property with manifest 
and great excess. 

Inequality of property in the degree in which it 
exists in most countries of Europe, abstractedly 
considered, is an evil: but it is an evil which flows 
from those rules concerning the acquisition and 
disposal of property, by which men are incited to 
industry, and by which the object of their industry 
is rendered secure and valuable. If there be any 
great inequality unconnected with this origin, it 
ought to be corrected .—Moral and Political Philo¬ 
sophy, 
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It is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, 
the water, teem with delighted existence. In 
a spring noon, or a summer evening, on which¬ 
ever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings 
crowd upon my view. * The insect youth are on 
the wing.’ Swarms of new-born flies are trying 
their pinions in the air. Their sportive motions, 
their wanton mazes, their gratuitous activity, their 
continual change of place without use or purpose, 
testify their joy, and the exultation which they 
feel in their lately discovered faculties. A bee 
amongst the flowers in spring is one of the cheer¬ 
ful lest objects that can be looked upon. Its life 
appears to be all enjoyment : so busy, and so 
pleased : yet it is only a specimen of insect life, 
with which, by reason of the animal being half 
domesticated, we happen to be better acquainted 
than we are with that of others. The whole winged 
insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon 
their proper employments, and, under every variety 
of constitution, gratified, and perhaps equally 
gratified, by the offices which the author of their 
nature has assigned to them. But the atmosphere 
is not the only scene of enjoyment for the insect 
race. Plants are covered with aphides, greedily 
sucking their juices, and constantly, as it should 
seem, in the act of sucking. It cannot be doubted 
but that this is a state of gratification. What 
else should fix them so close to the opera¬ 
tion, and so long ? Other species are running 
about with an alacrity in their motions which 
carries with it every mark of pleasure. Large 
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patches of ground are sometimes half covered with 
these brisk and sprightly natures. If we look to 
what the waters produce, shoals of the fry of fish 
frequent the margins of rivers, of lakes, and of the 
sea itself. These are so happy, that they know 
not what to do with themselves. Their attitudes, 
their vivacity ; their leaps out of the water, their 
frolics in it (which I have noticed a thousand times 
with equal attention and amusement), all conduce 
to show their excess of spirits, and are simply the 
effects of that excess. Walking by the seaside, in 
a calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an 
ebbing tide, I have frequently remarked the appear¬ 
ance of a dark cloud, or, rather, very thick mist, 
hanging over the edge of the water, to the height, 
perhaps, of half a yard, and of the breadth of two 
or three yards, stretching along the coast as far 
as the eye could reach, and always retiring with 
the water. When this cloud came to be examined, 
it proved to be nothing else than so much space, 
filled with young shrimps , in the act of bounding 
into the air from the shallow margin of the water, 
or from the wet sand. If any motion of a mute 
animal could express delight, it was this : if they 
had meant to make signs of their happiness, they 
could not have done it more intelligibly. Suppose 
then, what I have no doubt of, each individual of 
this number to be in a state of positive enjoyment, 
what a sum, collectively, of gratification and 
pleasure have we here before our view ? 

The young of all animals appear to me to receive 
pleasure simply from the exercise of their limbs 
and bodily faculties, without reference to any end 
to be attained, or any use to be answered by the 
exertion. A child, without knowing anything of 
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the use of language, is, in a high degree, delighted 
with being able to speak. Its incessant repetition 
of the few articulate sounds, or, perhaps, of the 
single word, which it has learnt to pronounce, 
proves this point clearly. Nor is it less pleased 
with its first successful endeavours to walk, or 
rather to run (which precedes walking), although 
entirely ignorant of the importance of the attain¬ 
ment to its future life : and even without applying 
it to any present purpose. A child is delighted 
with speaking, without having anything to say; 
and with walking, without knowing where to go. 
And, prior to both these, I am disposed to believe, 
that the waking hours of infancy are agreeably 
taken up with the exercise of vision, or, perhaps, 
more properly speaking, with learning to see. 

But it is not for youth alone, that the great 
Parent of creation hath provided. Happiness is 
found with the purring cat, no less than with the 
playful kitten ; in the armchair of dozing age, as 
well as in either the sprightliness of the dance, or 
the animation of the chase. To novelty, to acute¬ 
ness of sensation, to hope, to ardour of pursuit, 
succeeds, what is, in no considerable degree, an 
equivalent for them all, ‘ perception of ease \ 
Herein is the exact difference between the young 
and the old. The young are not happy, but when 
enjoying pleasure; the old are happy, when free 
from pain. And this constitution suits with the 
degrees of animal power which they respectively 
possess .—Natural Theology . 
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A COUNTRY DOWAGER 

That there is Nobody in town, is the observation 
of every person one has met for several weeks 
past; and though the word Nobody , like its 
fellow-vocable Everybody , has a great latitude of 
signification, and in this instance means upwards 
of three score thousand people, yet undoubtedly, 
in a certain rank of life, one finds, at this season, 
a very great blank in one’s accustomed society. 
He whom circumstances oblige to remain in town, 
feels a sort of imprisonment from which his more 
fortunate acquaintance have escaped to purer air, 
to fresher breezes, and a clearer sky. He sees, 
with a very melancholy aspect, the close window- 
shutters of deserted houses, the rusted knockers, 
and mossy pavement of unfrequented squares, and 
the few distant scattered figures of empty walks ; 
while he fancies, in the country, the joyousness of 
the reapers, and the shout of the sportsman enliven¬ 
ing the fields ; and within doors, the hours made 
jocund by the festivity of assembled friends, the 
frolic, the dance, and the song. . . . 

I am not sure if, in the regret which I feel for 
my absence from the country, I do not rate its 
enjoyments higher, and paint its landscapes in more 
glowing colours, than the reality might afford. 
I have long cultivated a talent very fortunate for 
a man of my disposition, that of travelling in my 
easy chair, of transporting myself, without stirring 
from my parlour, to distant places and to absent 
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friends, of drawing scenes in my mind’s eye, and 
of peopling them with the groups of fancy, or the 
society of remembrance. When I have sometimes 
lately felt the dreariness of the town, deserted by 
my acquaintance ; when I have returned from the 
coffee-house where the boxes were unoccupied, and 
strolled out from my accustomed walk, which even 
the lame beggar had left; I was fain to shut 
myself up in my room, order a dish of my best tea 
(for there is a sort of melancholy which disposes 
one to make much of one’s self), and calling up the 
powers of memory and imagination, leave the 
solitary town for a solitude more interesting, which 
my younger days enjoyed in the country, which 
1 think, and if I am w T rong I do not wish to be un¬ 
deceived, was the most Elysian spot in the world. 

’Twas at an old lady’s, a relation and godmother 
of mine, where a particular incident occasioned 
my being left during the vacation of two successive 
seasons. Her house was formed out of the remains 
of an old Gothic castle, of which one tower was still 
almost entire ; it was tenanted by kindly daws 
and swallows. Beneath, in a modernized part of 
the building, resided the mistress of the mansion. 
The house was skirted with a few majestic elms 
and beeches, and the stumps of several others 
showed that they had once been more numerous. 
To the west, a clump of firs covered a ragged rocky 
dell, where the rooks claimed a prescriptive 
seignory. Through this a dashing rivulet forced 
its way, which afterwards grew quiet in its pro¬ 
gress ; and gurgling gently through a piece of 
downy meadow-ground, crossed the bottom of the 
garden, where a little rustic paling enclosed a wash¬ 
ing-green, and a wicker seat, fronting the south, 
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was placed for the accommodation of the old Lady, 
whose lesser tour, when her fields did not require 
a visit, used to terminate in this spot. Here, too, 
were ranged the hives for her bees, whose hum, in 
a still, warm sunshine, soothed the good old Lady’s 
indolence, while their proverbial industry was 
sometimes quoted for the instruction of her 
washers. The brook ran brawling through some 
underwood on the outside of the garden, and soon 
after formed a little cascade, which fell into the 
river that winded through a valley in front of the 
house. When haymaking or harvest was going 
on, my godmother took her long stick in her hand, 
and overlooked the labours of the mowers or 
reapers ; though I believe there was little thrift 
in the superintendency, as the visit generally cost 
her a draught of beer or a dram, to encourage their 
diligence. 

Within doors she had so able an assistant, that 
her labour was little. In that department an old 
man-servant was her minister, the father of my 
Peter, who serves me not the less faithfully that 
we have gathered nuts together in my godmother’s 
hazel-bank. This old butler (I call him by his title 
of honour, though in truth he had many subordi¬ 
nate offices) had originally enlisted with her 
husband, who went into the army a youth, though 
he afterwards married and became a country 
gentleman, had been his servant abroad, and 
attended him during his last illness at home. His 
best hat, which he wore a-Sundays, with a scarlet 
waistcoat of his master’s, had still a cockade in it. 

Her husband’s books were in a room at the top 
of a screw staircase, which had scarce been opened 
since his death ; but her own library for Sabbath 
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or rainy days, was ranged in a little book-press in 
the parlour. It consisted, as far as I can remember, 
of several volumes of sermons, a Concordance, 
Thomas a’Kempis, Antoninus’s Meditations , the 
Works of the Author of the Whole Duty of Man , 
and a translation of Boethius ; the original editions 
of the Spectator and Guardian, Cowley’s Poems , 
Dryden’s Works (of which I had lost a volume 
soon after I first came about her house), Baker’s 
Chronicle, Burnet’s History of his own Times, Lamb’s 
Royal Cookery, Abercromby’s Scots Warriors, and 
Nisbet’s Heraldry. 

The subject of the last-mentioned book was my 
godmother’s strong ground ; and she could dis¬ 
entangle a point of genealogy beyond anybody 
I ever knew. She had an excellent memory for 
anecdote, and her stories, though sometimes long, 
were never tiresome ; for she had been a woman 
of great beauty and accomplishment in her youth, 
and had kept such company as made the drama 
of her stories respectable and interesting. She 
spoke frequently of such of her own family as she 
remembered when a child, but scarcely ever of 
those she had lost, though one could see she 
thought of them often. She had buried a beloved 
husband and four children. Her youngest, 
Edward, ‘ her beautiful, her brave fell in 
Flanders, and was not entombed with his an¬ 
cestors. His picture, done when a child, an artless 
red and white portrait, smelling at a nosegay, but 
very like withal, hung at her bedside, and his 
sword and gorget were crossed under it. When 
she spoke of a soldier, it was in a style above her 
usual simplicity ; there was a sort of swell in her 
language, which sometimes a tear (for her age had 
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not lost the privilege of tears) made still more 
eloquent. She kept her sorrows, like the devotions 
that solaced them, sacred to herself. They threw 
nothing of gloom over her deportment; a gentle 
shade only, like the fleckered clouds of summer, that 
increase, not diminish, the benignity of the season. 

She had few neighbours, and still fewer visitors ; 
but her reception of such as did visit her *was 
cordial in the extreme. She pressed a little too 
much, perhaps ; but there was so much heart and 
goodwill in her importunity, as made her good 
things seem better than those of any other table. 
Nor was her attention confined only to the good 
fare of her guests, though it might have flattered 
her vanity more than that of most exhibitors of 
good dinners, because the cookery was generally 
directed by herself. Their servants lived as well in 
her hall, and their horses in her stable. She looked 
after the airing of their sheets, and saw their fires 
mended if the night was cold. Her old butler, 
who rose betimes, would never suffer anybody to 
mount his horse fasting. 

The parson of the parish was her guest eveiy 
Sunday, and said prayers in the evening. To say 
truth, he was no great genius, nor much a scholar. 
I believe my godmother knew rather more of 
divinity than he did; but she received from him 
information of another sort; he told her who were 
the poor, the sick, the dying of the parish, and she 
had some assistance, some comfort for them all. 

I could draw the old lady at this moment!— 
dressed in grey, with a clean white hood nicely 
plaited (for she was somewhat finical about the 
neatness of her person), sitting in her straight- 
backed elbow-chair, which stood in a large window 
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scooped out of the thickness of the ancient wall. 
The middle panes of the window were of painted 
glass, the story of Joseph and his brethren. On 
the outside waved a honeysuckle-tree, which often 
threw its shade across her book or her work ; but 
she would not allow it to be cut down.' ‘ It has 
stood there many a day,’ said she, ‘ and we old 
inhabitants should bear with one another.’ Me- 
thinks I see her thus seated, her spectacles on, 
but raised a little on her brow for a pause of 
explanation, their shagreen-case laid between the 
leaves of a silver-clasped family Bible.—On one 
side her bell and snuff-box ; on the other her 
knitting apparatus in a blue damask bag. Between 
her and the fire an old Spanish pointer, that had 
formerly been her son Edward’s, teased, but not 
teased out of his gravity, by a little terrier of 
mine. All this is before me, and I am a hundred 
miles from town, its inhabitants, and its business. 
In town I may have seen such a figure; but the 
country scenery around, like the tasteful frame of 
an excellent picture, gives it a heightening, a relief, 
which it would lose in any other situation. 

Some of my readers, perhaps, will look with 
little relish on the portrait. I know it is an 
egotism in me to talk of its value ; but over this 
dish of tea, and in such a temper of mind, one is 
given to egotism. It will be only adding another 
to say, that when I recall the rural scene of the 
good old lady’s abode, her simple, her innocent, 
her useful employments, the afflictions she sus¬ 
tained in this world, the comforts she drew from 
another, I feel a serenity of soul, a benignity of 
affections, which I am sure confer happiness, and 
I think must promote virtue .—The Lounger . 
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1751-1816 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
Scene. — A Library 
Joseph Surface and a Servant 

Joseph S. No letter from Lady Teazle ? 

Serv. No, sir. 

Joseph S. I am surprised she has not sent, if she 
is prevented from coming. Sir Peter certainly 
does not suspect me. Yet, I wish I may not lose 
the heiress, through the scrape I have drawn 
myself into with the wife ; however, Charles’s 
imprudence and bad character are great points in 
my favour. [. Knocking heard without. 

Serv . Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Joseph S . Hold !—See whether it is or not before 
you go to the door : I have a particular message 
for you, if it should be my brother. 

Serv. ’Tis her ladyship, sir ; she always leaves 
her chair at the milliner’s in the next street. 

Joseph S. Stay, stay; draw that screen before 
the window—that will do ;—my opposite neigh¬ 
bour is a maiden lady of so curious a temper.— 
[Servant draws the screen , and exit.] — I have 
a difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady 
Teazle has lately suspected my views on Maria; 
but she must by no means be let into that secret, 
—at least, till I have her more in my po\ver. 

Enter Lady Teazle 

Lady T. What, sentiment in soliloquy now ? 
Have you been very impatient ?—0 Lud 1 don’t 
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pretend to look grave. I vow I couldn’t come 
before. 

Joseph S. Oh, madam, punctuality is a species 
of constancy, a very unfashionable quality in 
a lady. 

Lady T . Upon my word you ought to pity me. 
Do you know Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to 
me of late, and so jealous of Charles, too—that *s 
the best of the story, isn’t it ? 

Joseph S' I am glad my scandalous friends keep 
that up. [Aside. 

Lady T, I am sure I wish he would let Maria 
marry him, and then perhaps he would be con¬ 
vinced ; don’t you, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph S. [Aside.] —Indeed I do not. [Aloud .]— 
Oh, certainly I do ! for then my dear Lady Teazle 
would also be convinced, how wrong her suspicions 
were of my having any design on the silly girl. 

Lady T. Well, well, I’m inclined to believe you. 
But isn’t it provoking, to have the most ill-natured 
things said of one ?—And there’s my friend Lady 
Sneerwell has circulated I don’t know how many 
scandalous tales of me, and all without any founda¬ 
tion too—that’s what vexes me. 

Joseph S. Aye, madam, to be sure, that is the 
provoking circumstance—without foundation ; yes, 
yes, there’s the mortification, indeed ; for when 
a scandalous story is believed against one, there 
certainly is no comfort like the consciousness of 
having deserved it. 

Lady T . No, to be sure, then I’d forgive their 
malice ; but to attack me, who am really so 
innocent, and who never say an ill-natured thing 
of anybody—that is, of any friend ; and then Sir 
Peter too, to have him so peevish, and so suspicious, 

221 T 
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when I know the integrity of my own heart— 
indeed ’tis monstrous ! 

Joseph S. But, my dear Lady Teazle, ’tis your 
own fault if you suffer it. When a husband enter¬ 
tains a groundless suspicion of his wife, and 
withdraws his confidence from her, the original 
compact is broken, and she owes it to the honour 
of her sex to outwit him. 

Lady T. Indeed !—so that if he suspects me 
without cause, it follows, that the best way of 
curing his jealousy is to give him reason for ’t. 

Joseph S. Undoubtedly—for your husband 
should never be deceived in you,—and in that 
case it becomes you to be frail in compliment to 
his discernment. 

Lady T . To be sure, what you say is very 
reasonable, and when the consciousness of my 
innocence- 

Joseph S. Ah ! my dear madam, there is the 
great mistake : ’tis this very conscious innocence 
that is of the greatest prejudice to you. What is 
it makes you negligent of forms, and careless of 
the world’s opinion ?—why, the consciousness of 
your own innocence. What makes you thought¬ 
less in your conduct, and apt to run into a thousand 
little imprudences ?—why, the consciousness of 
your own innocence. What makes you impatient 
of Sir Peter’s temper, and outrageous at his sus¬ 
picions ?—why, the consciousness of your inno¬ 
cence. 

Lady T. ’Tis very true ! 

Joseph S. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you 
would but once make a trifling faux pas , you can’t 
conceive how cautious you would grow, and how 
ready to humour and agree with your husband. 
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Lady T . Do you think so ? 

Joseph S. Oh ! I am sure on’t; and then you 
would find all scandal would cease at once, for, in 
short, your character at present is like a person in 
a plethora, absolutely dying from too much health. 

Lady T . So, so ; then I perceive your prescrip¬ 
tion is, that I must sin in my own defence, and 
part with my virtue to secure my reputation ? 

Joseph S. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

Lady T. Well, certainly this is the oddest doc¬ 
trine, and the newest receipt for avoiding calumny 

Joseph S. An infallible one, believe me. Pru¬ 
dence, like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady T . Why, if my understanding were once 
convinced- 

Joseph S. Oh, certainly, madam, your under¬ 
standing should be convinced. Yes, yes—Heaven 
forbid I should persuade you to do anything you 
thought wrong. No, no, I have too much honour 
to desire it. 

Lady T. Don’t you think we may as well leave 
honour out of the question ? 

Joseph S. Ah ! the ill effects of your country 
education, I see, still remain with you. 

Lady T. I doubt they do indeed ; and I will 
fairly own to you, that if I could be persuaded to 
do wrong, it would be by Sir Peter’s ill usage 
sooner than your honourable logic, after all. 

Joseph S. Then, by this hand, which he is 
unworthy of- [Talcing her hand . 


Enter Servant, 

’Sdeath, you blockhead—what do you want ? 
Serv, I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you 
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would not choose Sir Peter to come up without 
announcing him. 

Joseph S. Sir Peter !—Oons—the devil! 

Lady T. Sir Peter! 0 Lud—I’m ruined—I’m 
ruined ! 

Serv. Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lady T . Oh ! I’m quite undone ! What will 
become of me ? Now, Mr. Logic—Oh ! he’s on 

the stairs-I’ll get behind here—and if ever I’m 

so imprudent again- [Goes behind the screen . 

Joseph S. Give me that book. 

[Sits down. Servant pretends to adjust his hair . 

Enter Sir Peter.* 

Sir Peter T. Aye, ever improving himself—Mr. 
Surface, Mr. Surface- 

Joseph S. Oh ! my dear Sir Peter, I beg your 
pardon— [Gaping—throws away the book.] —I have 
been dozing over a stupid book.—Well, I am much 
obliged to you for this call. You haven’t been 
here, I believe, since I fitted up this room.—Books, 
you know, are the. only things in which I am a cox¬ 
comb. 

Sir Peter T. ’Tis very neat indeed.—Well, well, 
that’s proper; and you can make even your screen 
a source of knowledge—hung, I perceive, with 
maps ? 

Joseph S. Oh, yes, I find great use in that screen. 

Sir Peter T. I dare say you must, certainly, when 
you want to find anything in a hurry. 

Joseph S. Aye, or to hide anything in a hurry 
either. [Aside. 

Sir Peter T. Well, I have a little private busi¬ 
ness— 

Joseph S. You need not stay [to the Servant]. 
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Serv. No, sir. [Exit. 

Joseph S. Here’s a chair, Sir Peter—I beg- 

Sir Peter T. Well, now we are alone, there is a 
subject, my dear friend, on which I wish to un¬ 
burthen my mind to you—a point of the greatest 
moment to my peace ; in short, my dear friend, 
Lady Teazle’s conduct of late has made me ex¬ 
tremely unhappy. 

Joseph S. Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Sir Peter T. Aye, ’tis too plain she has not the 
least regard for me; but, what’s worse, I have 
pretty good authority to suppose she has formed an 
attachment to another. 

Joseph S. Indeed ! you astonish me ! 

Sir Peter T. Yes ; and, between ourselves, I 
think I’ve discovered the person. 

Joseph S. How ! you alarm me exceedingly. 

Sir Peter T . Aye, my dear friend, I knew you 
would sympathize with me ! 

Joseph S. Yes—believe me, Sir Peter, such a dis¬ 
covery would hurt me just as much as it would you. 

Sir Peter T. I am convinced of it.—Ah ! it is 
a happiness to have a friend whom we can trust 
even with one’s family secrets. But have you no 
guess who I mean ? 

Joseph S . I haven’t the most distant idea. It 
can’t be Sir Benjamin Backbite ! 

Sir Peter T . Oh, no ! What say you to Charles ? 

Joseph S . My brother ! impossible ! 

Sir Peter T. Oh! my dear friend, the goodness of 
your own heart misleads you. You judge of others 
by yourself. 

Joseph S . Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is 
conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit 
another’s treachery. 
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Sir Peter T. True—but your brother has no 
sentiment—you never hear him talk so. 

Josefh S. Yet, I can’t but think Lady Teazle 
herself has too much principle. 

Sir Peter T. Aye,—but what is principle against 
the flattery of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 

Joseph S . That’s very true. 

Sir Peter T. And there’s, you know, the differ¬ 
ence of our ages makes it very improbable that she 
should have any very great affection for me ; 
and if she were to be frail, and I were to make it 
public, why the town would only laugh at me, the 
foolish old bachelor, who had married a girl. 

Joseph S. That’s true, to be sure—they would 
laugh. 

Sir Peter T. Laugh—aye, and make ballads, and 
paragraphs, and the devil knows what of me. 

Joseph S. No—you must never make it public. 

Sir Peter T. But then again—that the nephew 
of my old friend, Sir Oliver, should be the person 
to attempt such a wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

Joseph S. Aye, there’s the point. When ingrati¬ 
tude barb3 the dart of injury, the wound has double 
danger in it. 

Sir Peter T. Aye—I, that was, in a manner, left 
his guardian ; in whose house he had been so often 
entertained ; who never in my life denied him— 
my advice. 

Joseph S. Oh, ’tis not to be credited. There may 
be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure; 
but, for my part, till you can give me positive 
proofs, I cannot but doubt it. However, if it 
should be proved on him, he is no longer a brother 
of mine—I disclaim kindred with him: for the 
man who can break the laws of hospitality, and 
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tempt the wife of his friend, deserves to be branded 
as the pest of society. 

Sir Peter T, What a difference there is between 
you ! What noble sentiments ! 

Joseph S, Yet, I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s 
honour. 

Sir Peter T, I am sure I wish to think well of her, 
and to remove all ground of quarrel between us. 
She has lately reproached me more than once with 
having made no settlement on her; and, in our 
last quarrel, she almost hinted that she should not 
break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem to 
differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved she 
shall have her own way, and be her own mistress 
in that respect for the future ; and if I were to 
die, she will find I have not been inattentive 
to her interest while living. Here, my friend, * 
are the drafts of two deeds, which I wish to 
have your opinion on. By one, she will enjoy 
eight hundred a year independent while I live; 
and, by the other, the bulk of my fortune at my 
death. 

Joseph S. This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed 

truly generous.-1 wish it may not corrupt my 

pupil. [Aside, 

Sir Peter T. Yes, I am determined she shall have 
no cause to complain, though I would not have 
her acquainted with the latter instance of my 
affection yet awhile. 

Josephs, Nor I, if I could help it. [Aside. 

Sir Peter T, And now, my dear friend, if you 
please, we will talk over the situation of your 
affairs with Maria. 

Joseph S, [Softly,] —Oh, no, Sir Peter; another 
time, if you please. 
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Sir Peter T. I am sensibly chagrined at the little 
progress you seem to make in her affections. 

Joseph S. I beg you will not mention it. What 
are my disappointments when your happiness is in 
debate ! [Softly,] —’Sdeath, I shall be ruined every 
way. [Aside. 

Sir Peter T. And though you are so averse to my 
acquainting Lady Teazle with your passion for 
Maria, I’m sure she ’s not your enemy in the affair. 

Joseph S. Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. I am 
really too much affected by the subject we have 
been speaking of, to bestow a thought on my own 
concerns. The man, who is entrusted with his 
friend’s distresses can never- 

Enter Servant. 

.Well, sir? 

Serv. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentle¬ 
man in the street, and says he knows you.are 
within. 

Josephs . ’Sdeath, blockhead, I’m not within— 
I’m out for the day. 

Sir Peter T. Stay—hold—a thought has struck 
me :—you shall be at home. 

Joseph S. Well, well, let him up. [Exit Servant.] 
He’ll interrupt Sir Peter, however. [Aside. 

Sir Peter T . Now, my good friend, oblige me, I 
entreat you. Before Charles comes, let me conceal 
myself somewhere—then do you tax him on the 
point we have been talking, and his answer may 
satisfy me at once. 

Joseph S. Oh, fie, Sir Peter ! would you have me 
join in so mean a trick ?—to trepan my brother too ? 

Sir Peter T . Nay, you tell me you are sure he is 
innocent; if so, you do him the greatest service by 
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giving him an opportunity to clear himself, and you 
will set my heart at rest. Come, you shall not refuse 
me : here, behind this screen will be—Hey ! what 
the devil! there seems to be one listener there 
already—I’ll swear I saw a petticoat! 

Joseph S. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, this is ridiculous 
enough. I’ll tell you, Sir Peter, though I hold a 
man of intrigue to be a most despicable character, 
yet, you know, it does not follow that one is to be 
an absolute Joseph either ! Hark’ee, ’tis a little 
French milliner—a silly rogue that plagues me,— 
and having some character to lose, on your coming, 
sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir Peter T . Ah ! you rogue ! But, egad, she has 
overheard all I have been saying of my wife. 

Joseph S. Oh, ’twill never go any farther, you 
may depend upon it. 

Sir Peter T. No ! then, faith, let her hear it out. 
—Here’s a closet will do as well. 

Joseph S. Well, go in there. 

Sir Peter T. Sly rogue ! sly rogue ! 

[Going into the closet • 

Joseph S . A narrow escape, indeed 1 and a 
curious situation I’m in, to part man and wife in 
this manner. 

Lady T. [Peeping.] —Couldn’t I steal off ? 

Joseph S. Keep close, my angel! 

Sir Peter T. [Peeping.] Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph S. Back, my dear friend ! 

Lady T . Couldn’t you lock Sir Peter in ? 

Joseph S. Be still, my life 1 

Sir Peter T. [Peeping.] You’re sure the little 
milliner won’t blab ? 

Joseph S. In, in, my good Sir Peter.—’Fore Gad, 
I wish I had a key to the door. 
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Enter Charles Surface. 

Charles S . Holla ! brother, what has been the 
matter ? Your fellow would not let me up at first. 
What! have you had a Jew or a wench with you ? 

Joseph S . Neither, brother, I assure you. 

Charles S. But what has made Sir Peter steal off? 
I thought he had been with you. 

Joseph S . He was , brother ; but hearing you 
were coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Charles S . What! was the old gentleman afraid 
I wanted to borrow money of him ? 

Joseph S. No, sir : but I am sony to find, Charles, 
you have lately given that worthy man grounds for 
great uneasiness. 

Charles S . Yes, they tell me I do that to a great 
many worthy men.—But how so, pray ? 

Joseph S. To be plain with you, brother—he 
thinks you are endeavouring to gain Lady Teazle’s 
affections from him. 

CharlesS. Who, I ? 0 Lud! not I, upon my word. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! so the old fellow has found out that 
he has got a young wife, has he ?—or, what is worse. 
Lady Teazle has found out she has an old husband ? 

Joseph S . This is no subject to jest on, brother. 
He who can laugh- 

Charles S . True, true, as you were going to say— 
then, seriously, I never had the least idea of what 
you charge me with, upon my honour. 

Joseph S. Well, it will give Sir Peter great satis¬ 
faction to hear this. [Aloud. 

Charles S . To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me; but, upon my 
soul, I never gave her the least encouragement:— 
besides, you know my attachment to Maria. 
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Joseph S. But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle 

had betrayed the fondest partiality for you- 

Charles S. Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I shall 
never deliberately do a dishonourable action ; but 
if a pretty woman was purposely to throw herself 
in my way—and that pretty woman married to a 

man old enough to be her father- 

Joseph S. Well— 

Charles S. Why, 1 believe I should be obliged to 
borrow a little of your morality, that ’s all.—But, 
brother, do you know now that you surprise me 
exceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle ; for, 
’faith, I always understood you were her favourite. 

Joseph S. Oh, for shame, Charles ! This retort is 
foolish. 

Charles S. Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange 

such significant glances- 

Joseph S. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles S. Egad, I’m serious. Don’t you 

remember one day when I called here- 

Josephs. Nay, prithee, Charles- 

Charles S . And found you together- 

Joseph S . Zounds, sir ! I insist- 

Charles S. And another time when your ser¬ 
vant— 

Joseph S. Brother, brother, a word with you !— 
Gad, 1 must stop him. [Aside. 

Charles S. Informed, I say, that- 

Josephs. Hush! I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter 
has overheard all we have been saying. I knew you 
would clear yourself, or I should not have consented. 
Charles S. How, Sir Peter ! Where is he ? 
Joseph S. Softly ; there ! [Points to the closet. 
Charles S. Oh, ’fore Heaven, I’ll have him out. 
Sir Peter, come forth 1 
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Joseph S. No, no- 

Charles S. I say, Sir Peter, come into court.— 
[Pulls in Sir Peter.] —What, my old guardian !— 
What! turn inquisitor, and take evidence incog ? 

Sir Peter T. Give me your hand, Charles—I 
believe I have suspected you wrongfully ; but you 
mustn’t be angry with Joseph—’twas my plan ! 

Charles S. Indeed ! 

Sir Peter T. But I acquit you. I promise you I 
don’t think near so ill of you as 1 did : what I have 
heard has given me great satisfaction. 

Charles S. Egad, then, ’twas lucky you didn’t 
hear any more—wasn’t it, Joseph ? 

[Apart to Joseph. 

Sir Peter T. Ah ! you would have retorted on 
him. 

Charles S. Aye, aye, that was a joke. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, yes, I know his honour too well. 

Charles S. But you might as well have suspected 
him as me in this matter, for all that—mightn’t he, 
Joseph ? [Apart to Joseph. 

Sir Peter T. Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph S. Would they were both well out of the 
room! [Aside. 

Enter Servant, and whispers Joseph Surface. 

Sir Peter T. And in future perhaps we may not 
be such strangers. 

Joseph S. Gentlemen, I beg pardon—I must 
wait on you downstairs : here is a person come on 
particular business. 

Charles S. Well, you can see him in another 
room. Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, 
and I have something to say to him. 

Josephs . They must not be left together. [Aside.] 
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I’ll send this man away, and return directly.- 

Sir Peter, not a word of the French milliner. 

[Apart to Sir Peter, and goes out . 

Sir Peter T. I! not for the world !— [Apart to 
Joseph.] —Ah ! Charles, if you associated more 
with your brother, one might indeed hope for your 
reformation. He is a man of sentiment.—Well, 
there is nothing in the world so noble as a man of 
sentiment! 

Charles S. Pshaw ! he is too moral by half—and 
so apprehensive of his good name, as he calls it, 
that I suppose he would as soon let a priest into his 
house as a girl. 

Sir Peter T. No, no,—come, come,— you wrong 
him.—No, no ! Joseph is no rake, but he is no such 

saint either in that respect.-1 have a great mind 

to tell him—we should have a laugh at Joseph. 

[Aside. 

Charles S. Oh, hang him ! He 5 s a very anchorite, 
a young hermit. 

Sir Peter T . Hark’ee—you must not abuse him : 
he may chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles S. Why, you won’t tell him ? 

Sir Peter T. No—but—this way. Egad, I’ll 
tell him.— [Aside.'] Hark’ee—have you a mind to 
have a good laugh at Joseph ? 

Charles S . I should like it of all things. 

Sir Peter T. Then, i’ faith, we will—I’ll be quit 
with him for discovering me.—He had a girl with 
him when I called. 

Charles S. What! Joseph ? you jest. 

Sir Peter T. Hush !—a little French milliner— 
and the best of the jest is—she’s in the room now. 

Charles S. The devil she is ! 

Sir Peter T. Hush! I tell you! 


[Points. 
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Charles S. Behind the screen ! ’Slife, let ’s 
unveil her! 

Sir Peter T. No, no—he’s coming—you shan’t, 
indeed ! 

Charles S . Oh, egad, we’ll have a peep at the 
little milliner ! 

Sir Peter T. Not for the world—Joseph will 
never forgive me- 

Charles S. I’ll stand by 3 ^ou- 

Sir Peter T . Odds, here he is— [Joseph Surface 
enters just as Charles Surface throws down the 
screen.] 

Charles S. Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful! 

Sir Peter T. Lady Teazle, by all that’s damnable! 

Charles S. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
French milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all to 
have been diverting yourselves here at hide and seek, 
and I don’t see who is out of the secret.—Shall 
I beg your ladyship to inform me ? Not a word !— 
Brother, will you be pleased to explain this matter ? 
What! is Morality dumb too ?—Sir Peter, though I 
found you in the dark, perhaps you are not so now! 
All mute !—Well—though I can make nothing of 
the affair, I suppose you perfectly understand one 
another—so I’ll leave you to yourselves— [Going.] 
Brother, I’m sorry to find you have given that 
worthy man cause for so much uneasiness.— 
Sir Peter! there’s nothing in the world so noble as 
a man of sentiment! 

[Exit Charles. They stand for some time look¬ 
ing at each other. 

Joseph S. Sir Peter—notwithstanding—I confess 
—that appearances are against me—if you will 
afford me your patience—I make no doubt—but 
I shall explain everything to your satisfaction. 
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Sir Peter T. If you please, sir. 

Joseph S . The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, 
knowing my pretensions to your ward, Maria—I 
say, sir,—Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of the 
jealousy of your temper—and knowing my friend¬ 
ship to the family —she, sir, I say—called here—in 
order that—I might explain these pretensions—but 
on your coming—being apprehensive—as I said— 
of your jealousy—she withdrew—and this, you 
may depend on it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

Sir Peter T. A very clear account, upon my 
word; and I dare swear the lady will vouch for 
every article of it. 

Lady T. For not one word of it, Sir Peter ! 

Sir Peter T, How ! don’t you think it worth 
while to agree in the lie ? 

Lady T . There is not one syllable of truth in 
what that gentleman has told you. 

Sir Peter T. I believe you, upon my soul, ma’am! 

Joseph S. [Aside.] —’Sdeath, madam, will you 
betray me ? 

Lady T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, I’ll 
speak for myself. 

Sir Peter T . Aye, let her alone, sir ; you’ll find 
she’ll make out a better story than you, without 
prompting. 

Lady T. Hear me, Sir Peter !—I came hither on 
no matter relating to your ward, and even ignorant 
of this gentleman’s pretensions to her. But I 
came seduced by his insidious arguments, at least 
to listen to his pretended passion, if not to sacrifice 
your honour to his baseness. 

Sir Peter T. Now, I believe, the truth is coming 
indeed! 

Joseph S. The woman’s mad ! 
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Lady T. No, sir,—she has recovered her senses, and 
your own arts have furnished her with the means. 
—Sir Peter, I do not expect you to credit me—but 
the tenderness you expressed for me, when I am 
sure you could not think I was a witness to it, has 
penetrated so to my heart, that had I left the place 
without the shame of this discovery, my future life 
should have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. 
As for that smooth-tongued hypocrite, who would 
have seduced the wife of his too credulous friend, 
while he affected honourable addresses to his ward 
—I behold him now in a light so truly despicable, 
that I shall never again respect myself for having 
listened to him. [Exit Lady Teazle. 

Joseph S. Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, 
Heaven knows- 

Sir Peter T. That you are a villain ! and so I 
leave you to your conscience. 

Joseph S . You are too rash, Sir Peter ; you shall 
hear me. The man who shuts out conviction by 
refusing to— 

[Exeunt Sir Peter and Surface talking . 

FRANCES BURNEY (MADAME 
D’ARBLAY) 

1752-1840 

EVELINA RELATES HER ADVENTURE AT 
THE DANCING ASSEMBLY 

Tuesday , April 12. 

My dear sir —We came home from the ridotto 
so late, or rather, so early, that it was not possible 
for me to write. Indeed we did not go ,—you will 
be frightened to hear it,—till past eleven o’clock : 
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but nobody does. A terrible reverse of the order 
of nature ! We sleep with the sun, and wake with 
the moon. 

The room was very magnificent, the lights and 
decorations were brilliant, and the company gay 
and splendid. But I should have told you, that 
I made many objections to being of the party, 
according to the resolution I had formed. How¬ 
ever, Maria laughed me out of my scruples, and so 
once again—I went to an assembly. 

Miss Mirvan danced a minuet, but I had not the 
courage to follow her example. In our walks I saw 
Lord Orville. He was quite alone, but did not ob¬ 
serve us. Yet, as he seemed of no party, I thought 
it was not impossible that he might join us ; and 
though I did not wish much to dance at all,—yet, as 
I was more acquainted with him than with any 
other person in the room, I must own I could not 
help thinking it would be infinitely more desirable 
to dance again with him than with an entire 
stranger. To be sure, after all that had passed, it 
was very ridiculous to suppose it even probable 
that Lord Orville would again honour me with 
his choice ; yet I am compelled to confess my 
absurdity, by way of explaining what follows. 

Miss Mirvan was soon engaged ; and presently 
after, a very fashionable, gay-looking man, who 
seemed about thirty years of age, addressed him¬ 
self to me, and begged to have the honour of 
dancing with me. Now Maria’s partner was a 
gentleman of Mrs. Mirvan’s acquaintance, for she 
had told us it was highly improper for young 
women to dance with strangers at any public 
assembly; indeed it was by no means my wish so 
to do; yet I did not like to confine myself from 
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dancing at all; neither did I dare refuse this 
gentleman as I had done Mr. Lovel, and then, if 
any acquaintance should offer, accept him: and 
so, all these reasons combining, induced me to tell 
him—yet I blush to write it to you !—that I was 
already engaged ; by which I meant to keep 
myself at liberty to dance or not, as matters should 
fall out. 

I suppose my consciousness betrayed my artifice, 
for he looked at me as if incredulous; and, 
instead of being satisfied with the answer, and 
leaving me, according to my expectation, he walked 
at my side, and, with the greatest ease imaginable, 
began a conversation in the free style which only 
belongs to old and intimate acquaintance. But, 
what was most provoking, he asked me a thousand 
questions concerning the 'partner to whom. 1 was 
engaged. And at last he said, ‘ Is it really possible 
that a man whom you have honoured with your 
acceptance can fail to be at hand to profit from 
your goodness ? ’ 

I felt extremely foolish ; and begged Mrs. Mirvan 
to lead to a seat; which she very obligingly did. 
The Captain sat next her; and, to my great sur¬ 
prise, this gentleman thought proper to follow, 
and seat himself next to me. 

‘ What an insensible ! ’ continued he ; ‘ why, 
Madam, you are missing the most delightful dance 
in the world !—The man must be either mad, or 
a fool—which do you incline to think him your¬ 
self ? ’ 

‘ Neither, Sir,’ answered I in some confusion. 

He begged my pardon for the freedom of his 
supposition, saying, * I really was off my guard, 
from astonishment that any man can be so much 
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and so unaccountably his own enemy. But where, 
Madam, can he possibly be ?—has he left the 
room, or has not he been in it ? ’ 

4 Indeed, Sir,’ said I peevishly, 4 I know nothing 
of him.’ 

4 I don’t wonder that you are disconcerted, 
Madam, it is really very provoking. The best part 
of the evening will be absolutely lost. He deserves 
not that you should wait for him.’ 

4 I do not, Sir,’ said I, 4 and I beg you not to— 5 
4 Mortifying, indeed, Madam,’ interrupted he, 
4 a lady to wait for a gentleman :—0 fie !—careless 
fellow !—What can detain him ?—Will you give 
me leave to seek him ?. ’ 

4 If you please, Sir,’ answered I, quite terrified 
lest Mrs. Mirvan should attend to him, for she 
looked very much surprised at seeing me enter into 
conversation with a stranger. 

4 With ail my heart,’ cried he ; 4 pray, what 
coat had he on ? ’ 

4 Indeed, I never looked at it.’ 

4 Out upon him ! ’ cried he ; 4 what! did he 
address you in a coat not worth looking at ?— 
What a shabby wretch ! ’ 

How ridiculous ! I really could not help laugh¬ 
ing, which, I fear, encouraged him, for he went on— 
4 Charming creature !—and can you really bear 
ill usage with so much sweetness ?—Can you, like 
patience on a monument , smile in the midst of 
disappointment ?—For my part, though I am not 
the offended person, my indignation is so great, 
that I long to kick the fellow round the room !— 
unless, indeed,—’ (hesitating and looking earnestly 
at me) 4 unless, indeed—it is a partner of your own 
creating ? ’ 
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I was dreadfully abashed, and could not make 
any answer. 

'But no ! * cried he (again, and with warmth), 
* it cannot be that you are so cruel! Softness 
itself is painted in your eyes:—You could not, 
surely, have the barbarity so wantonly to trifle 
with my misery.* 

I turned away from this nonsense, with real 
disgust. Mrs. Mirvan saw my confusion, but was 
perplexed what to think of it, and I could not 
explain to her the cause, lest the Captain should 
hear me. I therefore proposed to walk, she con¬ 
sented, and we all rose; but, would you believe 
it ? this man had the assurance to rise too, and 
walk close by my side, as if of my party 1 

‘ Now,’ cried he, ‘ I hope we shall see this 
ingrate.—Is that he ? *—pointing to an old man, 
who was lame, ‘ or that ? * And in this manner 
he asked me of whoever was old or ugly in the 
room. I made no sort of answer ; and when he 
found that I was resolutely silent, and walked on, 
as much as I could, without observing him, he 
suddenly stamped his foot, and cried out, in 
a passion, ‘ Fool! idiot! booby ! * 

I turned hastily toward him: f 0 Madam,* 
continued he, 4 forgive my vehemence, but I am 
distracted to think there should exist a wretch who 
can slight a blessing for which I would forfeit my 
life !—0! that I could but meet him, I would soon 
—But I grow angry : pardon me, Madam, my 
passions are violent, and your injuries affect me ! * 

I began to apprehend he was a madman, and 
stared at him with the utmost astonishment. * I 
see you are moved, Madam,* said he, ‘ generous 
creature !—but don’t be alarmed, I am cool again. 
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I am indeed,—upon my soul I am,—I entreat you, 
most lovely of mortals ! I entreat you to be easy.* 

* Indeed, Sir,’ said I very seriously, ‘ I must 
insist upon your leaving me; you are quite 
a stranger to me, and I am both unused, and 
averse to your language and your manners/ 

This seemed to have some effect on him. He 
made me a low bow, begged my pardon, and 
vowed he would not for the world offend me. 

* Then, Sir, you must leave me/ cried I. 

‘ I am gone, Madam, I am gone ! ’ with a most 
tragical air; and he marched away, at a quick 
pace, out of sight in a moment; but before I had 
time to congratulate myself, he was again at my 
elbow. 

‘ And could you really let me go, and not be 
sorry ?—Can you see me suffer torments inexpres¬ 
sible, and yet retain all your favour for that 
miscreant who flies you ?—Ungrateful puppy, 
I could bastinado him ! ’ 

1 For Heaven’s sake, my dear/ cried Mrs. 
Mirvan, ‘ who is he talking of ? * 

‘ Indeed—I do not know, Madam/ said I, * but 
I wish he would leave me/ 

* What’s all that there ? 9 cried the Captain. 

The man made a low bow, and said, ‘ Only, Sir, 

a slight objection which this young lady makes to 
dancing with me, and which I am endeavouring to 
obviate. I shall think myself greatly honoured, if 
you will intercede for me/ 

‘ That lady, Sir/ said the Captain coldly, ‘ is 
her own mistress/ And he walked sullenly on. 

‘ You, Madam/ said the man (who looked de¬ 
lighted), to Mrs. Mirvan, ‘ you, I hope, will have 
the goodness to speak for me/ 
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4 Sir/ answered she gravely, 4 I have not the 
pleasure of being acquainted with you/ 

* I hope when you have, Ma’am, 5 cried he (un¬ 
daunted), 4 you will honour me with your approba¬ 
tion ; but, while I am yet unknown to you, it 
would be truly generous in you to countenance me ; 
and I flatter myself, Madam, that you will not 
have cause to repent it. 5 

Mrs. Mirvan, with an embarrassed air, replied, 
* I do not at all mean, Sir, to doubt your being 
a gentleman,—but,— 5 

4 But what , Madam ?—that doubt removed, why 
a bat ? 5 

* Well, Sir/ said Mrs. Mirvan (with a good- 
humoured smile), 4 I will even treat you with your 
own plainness, and try what effect that will have 
on you : I must therefore, tell you, once for all— 5 

4 O pardon me, Madam ! 5 interrupted he eagerly, 
e you must not proceed with those words, once for 
all ; no, if I have been too 'plain, and though a man , 
deserve a rebuke, remember, dear ladies, that if 
you copy , you ought in justice, to excuse me. 5 

We both stared at the man’s strange behaviour. 

4 Be nobler than your sex,’ continued he, turn¬ 
ing to me, 4 honour me with one dance, and give 
up the ingrate who has merited so ill your patience. 5 

Mrs. Mirvan looked with astonishment at us both. 

4 Who does he speak of, my dear ?—you never 
mentioned- 5 

4 0 Madam ! 5 exclaimed he, 4 he was not worth 
mentioning—it is pity he was ever thought of; 
but let us forget his existence. One dance is all 
I solicit; permit me, Madam, the honour of this 
young lady’s hand ; it will be a favour I shall 
ever most gratefully acknowledge. 5 
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* Sir,’ answered she, ‘ favours and strangers have 
with me no connexion.’ 

4 If you have hitherto,’ said he, 4 confined your 
benevolence to your intimate friends, suffer me to 
be the first for whom your charity is enlarged.’ 

4 Well, Sir, I know not what to say to you,— 
but-’ 

He stopped her but with so many urgent en¬ 
treaties, that she at last told me, I must either 
go down one dance, or avoid his importunities by 
returning home. I hesitated which alternative to 
choose ; but this impetuous man at length pre¬ 
vailed, and I was obliged to consent to dance with 
him. 

And thus was my deviation from truth punished; 
and thus did this man’s determined boldness 
conquer. 

During the dance, before we were too much 
engaged in it for conversation, he was extremely 
provoking about my 'partner . and tried every means 
in his power to make me own that I had deceived 
him ; which, though I would not so far humble 
myself as to acknowledge, was, indeed, but too 
obvious. 

Lord Orville, I fancy, did not dance at all. He 
seemed to have a large acquaintance, and joined 
several different parties : but you will easily 
suppose I was not much pleased to see him, in 
a few minutes after I was gone, walk towards the 
place I had just left, and bow to and join Mrs. 
Mirvan ! 

How unlucky I thought myself, that I had not 
longer withstood this stranger’s importunities! 
The moment we had gone down the dance, I was 
hastening away from him, but he stopped me, and 
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said that I could by no means return to my party, 
without giving offence, before we had done our 
duty of walking up the dance . As I know nothing 
at all of these rules and customs, I was obliged 
to submit to his directions; but I fancy I looked 
rather uneasy, for he took notice of my inattention, 
saying, in his free way, ‘ Whence that anxiety ?— 
Why are those lovely eyes perpetually averted ? ’ 
* I wish you would say no more to me, Sir,’ 
cried I, peevishly ; 4 you have already destroyed 
all my happiness for this evening.’ 

4 Good Heaven ! what is it I have done ?—How 
have I merited this scorn ? ’ 

4 You have tormented me to death ; you have 
forced me from my friends, and intruded yourself 
upon me, against my will, for a partner.’ 

4 Surely, my dear Madam, we ought to be better 
friends, since there seems to be something of 
sympathy in the frankness of our dispositions.— 
And yet, were you not an angel, how do you think 
I could brook such contempt ? ’ 

4 If I have offended you,’ cried I, 4 you have but 
to leave me—and 0 how I wish you would ! * 

4 My dear creature,’ said he, half laughing, 4 why 
where could you be educated ? ’ 

4 Where I most sincerely wish I now was ! * 

4 How conscious you must be, all beautiful that 
you are, that those charming airs seem only to 
heighten the bloom of your complexion ! ’ 

4 Your freedom, Sir, where you are more 
acquainted, may perhaps be less disagreeable; 
but to me -’ 

4 You do me justice,’ cried he, interrupting me ; 

4 yes, I do indeed improve upon acquaintance; 
you will hereafter be quite charmed with me.’ 
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* Hereafter, Sir, I hope I shall never-’ 

* 0 hush !—hush !—have you forgot the situa¬ 

tion in which I found you ?—Have you forgot that 
when deserted, I pursued you,—when betrayed, 
I adored you ? but for me- 5 

‘ But for you, Sir, I might, perhaps, have been 
happy. 5 

‘ What, then, am I to conclude that, but for me, 
your 'partner would have appeared ?—poor fellow ! 
—and did my presence awe him ? 5 

* I wish his presence, Sir, could awe you ! 5 

* His presence !—perhaps then you see him ? 5 

‘ Perhaps, Sir, I do, 5 cried I, quite wearied of his 
raillery. 

‘ Where ?—where ?—for Heaven’s sake show me 
the wretch ! 5 

4 Wretch, Sir ! 9 

‘Oh, a very savage !—a sneaking, shame-faced, 
despicable puppy ! 5 

I know not what bewitched me—but my pride 
was hurt, and my spirits were tired, and—in short 
I had the folly, looking at Lord Orville, to repeat, 
4 Despicable , you think ? 5 

His eyes instantly followed mine; ‘ Why, is that 
the gentleman ? 5 

I made no answer; I could not affirm, and 
I would not deny; for I hoped to be released from 
his teasing, by his mistake. 

The very moment we had done what he called 
our duty, I eagerly desired to return to Mrs. 
Mirvan. 

‘ To your partner , I presume, Madam ? 5 said he, 
very gravely. 

This quite confounded me ; I dreaded lest this 
mischievous man, ignorant of his rank, should 
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address himself to Lord Orville, and say some¬ 
thing which might expose my artifice. Fool! to 
involve myself in such difficulties ! I now feared 
what I had before wished, and, therefore, to avoid 
Lord Orville, I was obliged myself to propose 
going down another dance, though I was ready 
to sink with shame while I spoke. 

* But your partner , Ma’am ? ’ said he, affecting 

a very solemn air, 4 perhaps he may resent my 
detaining you : if you will give me leave to ask 
his consent-’ 

* Not for the universe.’ 

4 Who is he, Madam ? ’ 

I wished myself a hundred miles off. He 
repeated his question, 4 What is his name ? ’ 

4 Nothing—nobody—I don’t know-’ 

He assumed a most important solemnity: 
4 How !—not know ?—Give me leave, my dear 
Madam, to recommend this caution to you; 
never dance in public with a stranger,—with one 
whose name you are unacquainted with,—who 
may be a mere adventurer,—a man of no character, 
—consider to what impertinence you may expose 
yourself.’ 

Was ever anything so ridiculous ? I could not 
help laughing, in spite of my vexation. 

At this instant, Mrs. Mirvan, followed by Lord 
Orville, walked up to us. You will easily believe 
it was not difficult for me to recover my gravity; 
but what was my consternation, when this strange 
man, destined to be the scourge of my artifice, 
exclaimed, 4 Ha ! my Lord Orville !—I protest 
I did not know your Lordship. What can I say 
for my usurpation ?—Yet, faith, my Lord, such 
a prize was not to be neglected.’ 
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My shame and confusion was unspeakable. Who 
could have supposed or foreseen that this man 
knew Lord Orville ? But falsehood is not more 
unjustifiable than unsafe. 

Lord Orville—well lie might,—looked all amaze¬ 
ment. 

‘ The philosophic coldness of your Lordship,’ 
continued this odious creature, ‘ every man is not 
endowed with. I have used my utmost endeavours 
to entertain this lady, though I fear without 
success ; and your Lordship will not be a little 
flattered if acquainted with the difficulty which 
attended my procuring the honour of only one 
dance.’ Then, turning to me, who was sinking 
with shame, while Lord Orville stood motionless, 
and Mrs. Mirvan astonished—he suddenly seized 
my hand, saying, ‘ Think, my Lord, what must be 
my reluctance to resign this fair hand to your 
Lordship ! ’ 

In the same instant, Lord Orville took it of him ; 
I coloured violently, and made an effort to recover 
it. ‘You do me too much honour, Sir,’ cried he 
(with an air of gallantry, pressing it to his lips 
before he let it go), ‘ however, I shall be happy to 
profit by it, if this lady (turning to Mrs. Mirvan) 
will permit me to seek for her party.’ 

To compel him thus to dance, I could not endure, 
and eagerly called out, ‘ By no means—not for the 
world !—I must beg-’ 

‘ Will you honour me, Madam, with your com¬ 
mands,’ cried my tormentor; ‘ may I seek the 
lady’s party ? ’ 

‘ No, Sir,’ answered I, turning from him. 

‘ What shall be done, my dear ? * said Mrs. 
Mirvan. 
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* Nothing, Ma’am ; anything, I mean-’ 

‘ But do you dance, or not ? You see his Lord- 
ship waits.’ 

‘ I hope not,—I beg that—I would not for the 
world—I am sure I ought to—to--’ 

I could not speak ; but that confident man, 
determining to discover whether or not I had 
deceived him, said to Lord Orville, who stood 
suspended, ‘ My Lord, this affair, which, at present, 
seems perplexed, I will briefly explain :—this lady 
proposed to me another dance,—nothing could 
have made me more happy—I only wished for 
your Lordship’s permission, which, if now granted, 
will, I am persuaded, set everything right.’ 

I glowed with indignation. ‘ No, Sir—It is your 
absence, and that alone, can set everything right.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, my dear,’ cried Mrs. 
Mirvan, who could no longer contain her surprise, 
‘ what does all this mean ?—were you pre-engaged? 
—had Lord Orville-’ 

‘ No, Madam,’ cried I,—‘ only—only I did not 
know that gentleman,—and so,—and so I thought 
—I intended—I ’ 

Overpowered by all that had passed, I had not 
strength to make my mortifying explanation ;— 
my spirits quite failed me, and I burst into tears. 

They all seemed shocked and amazed. 

‘ What is the matter, my dearest love ? ’ cried 
Mrs. Mirvan, with the kindest concern. 

‘ What have I done ? ’ exclaimed my evil genius, 
and ran officiously for a glass of water. 

However, a hint was sufficient for Lord Orville, 
who comprehended all I would have explained. He 
immediately led me to a seat, and said in a low 
voice, ‘ Be not distressed, I beseech you; I shall 
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ever think my name honoured by your making 
use of it.’ 

This politeness relieved me. A general murmur 
had alarmed Miss Mirvan, who flew instantly to 
me ; while Lord Orville, the moment Mrs. Mirvan 
had taken the water, led my tormentor away. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, dear Madam,’ cried I, ‘ let 
me go home,—indeed I cannot stay here any 
longer.’ 

‘ Let us all go,’ cried my kind Maria. 

4 But the Captain—what will he say ?—I had 
better go home in a chair.’ 

Mrs. Mirvan consented, and I rose to depart. 
Lord Orville and that man both came to me. The 
first, with an attention I but ill merited from him, 
led me to a chair; while the other followed, 
pestering me with apologies. I wished to have 
made mine to Lord Orville, but was too much 
ashamed. 

It was about one o’clock. Mrs. Mirvan’s servants 
saw me home. 

And now,—what again shall ever tempt me to 
an assembly ? I dread to hear what you will think 
of me, my most dear and honoured Sir : you will 
need your utmost partiality, to receive me without 
displeasure. 

This morning Lord Orville has sent to enquire 
after our healths : and Sir Clement Willoughby, 
for that, I find, is the name of my persecutor, has 
called : but I would not go downstairs till he was 
gone. 

And now, my dear Sir, I can somewhat account 
for the strange, provoking, and ridiculous conduct 
of this Sir Clement last night; for Miss Mirvan 
says, he is the very man with whom she heard 
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Lord Orville conversing at Mrs. Stanley’s, when 
I was spoken of in so mortifying a manner. He 
was pleased to say he was glad to hear I was a fool, 
and therefore, I suppose, he concluded he might 
talk as much nonsense as he pleased to me : how¬ 
ever, I am very indifferent as to his opinion;— 
but for Lord Orville,—if then he thought me an 
idiot, now, I am sure, he must suppose me both 
bold and presuming. Make use of his name !— 
what impertinence !—he can never know how it 
happened,—he can only imagine it was from an 
excess of vanity:—weil, however, I shall leave 
this bad city to-morrow, and never again will 
I enter it!— Evelina . 


DOCTOR JOHNSON 

I have now to write an account of the most 
consequential day I have spent since my birth : 
namely, my Streatham visit. 

Our journey to Streatham was the least pleasant 
part of the day, for the roads were dreadfully 
dusty, and I was really in the fidgets from thinking 
what my reception might be, and from fearing 
they would expect a less awkward and backward 
kind of person than I was sure they would find. 

Mr. Thrale’s house is white, and very pleasantly 
situated, in a fine paddock. Mrs. Thrale was 
strolling about, and came to us as we got out of 
the chaise. 

She then received me, taking both my hands, 
and with mixed politeness and cordiality welcom¬ 
ing me to Streatham. She led me into the house, 
and addressed herself almost wholly for a few 
minutes to my father, as if to give me an assur- 
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ance she did not mean to regard me as a show, 
or to distress or frighten me by drawing me out. 
Afterwards she took me upstairs, and showed me 
the house, and said she had very much wished to 
see me at Streatham, and should always think 
herself much obliged to Dr. Burney for his good¬ 
ness in bringing me, which she looked upon as 
a very great favour. 

But though we were some time together, and 
though she was so very civil, she did not hint at 
my book, and I love her much more than ever for 
her delicacy in avoiding a subject which she could 
not but see would have greatly embarrassed me. 

When we returned to the music-room, we found 
Miss Thrale was with my father. Miss Thrale is 
a very fine girl, about fourteen years of age, but 
cold and reserved, though full of knowledge and 
intelligence. 

Soon after, Mrs. Thrale took me to the library ; 
she talked a little while upon common topics, and 
then, at last, she mentioned Evelina. 

t Yesterday at supper/ said she, * we talked it 
all over, and discussed all your characters; but 
Dr. Johnson’s favourite is Mr. Smith. He declares 
the fine gentleman manque was never better 
drawn; and he acted him all the evening, saying 
he was “ all for the ladies ! ” He repeated whole 
scenes by heart. I declare I was astonished at 
him. Oh you can’t imagine how much he is pleased 
with the book ; he “ could not get rid of the 
rogue”, he told me. But was it not droll/ said 
she, ‘ that I should recommend it to Dr. Burney 
and tease him, so innocently, to read it ? ’ • . . 

When we were summoned to dinner, Mrs. Thrale 
made my father and me sit on each side of her. 
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I said that I hoped I did not take Dr. Johnson’s 
place; for he had not yet appeared. 

4 No,’ answered Mrs. Thrale, 4 he will sit by 
you, which I am sure will give him great pleasure.’ 

Soon after we were seated, this great man 
entered. I have so true a veneration for him, 
that the very sight of him inspires me with delight 
and reverence, notwithstanding . the cruel in¬ 
firmities to which he is subject; for he has almost 
perpetual convulsive movements, either of his 
hands, lips, feet, or knees, and sometimes of all 
together. 

Mrs. Thrale introduced me to him, and he took 
his place. We had a noble dinner, and a most 
elegant dessert. Dr. Johnson, in the middle of 
dinner, asked Mrs. Thrale what was in some little 
pies that were near him. 

4 Mutton,’ answered she, 4 so I don’t ask you to 
eat any, because I know you despise it.’ 

4 No, madam, no,’ cried he ; 4 1 despise nothing 
that is good of its sort; but I am too proud now 
to eat of it. Sitting by Miss Burney makes me 
very proud to-day ! ’ 

4 Miss Burney,’ said Mrs. Thrale, laughing, 4 you 
must take great care of your heart if Dr. Johnson 
attacks it; for I assure you he is not often success¬ 
less.’ 

4 What’s that you say, madam ? ’ cried he ; 
4 are you making mischief between the young lady 
and me already ? * 

A little while after he drank Miss Thrale’s health 
and mine, and then added : 

4 ’Tis a terrible thing that we cannot wish young 
ladies well, without wishing them to become old 
women! ’ 
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‘ But some people,’ said Mr. Seward, * are old 
and young at the same time, for they wear so well 
that they never look old.* 

‘ No, sir, no ; ’ cried the Doctor, laughing ; 
‘ that never yet was ; you might as well say they 
are at the same time tall and short. I remember 
an epitaph to that purpose, which is in— * (I have 
quite forgot what,—and also the name it was 
made upon, but the rest I recollect exactly :) 

•-lies buried here ; 

So early wise, so lasting fair, 

That none, unless her years you told, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. 

Mrs. Thrale then repeated some lines in French, 
and Dr. Johnson some more in Latin. An epi¬ 
logue of Mr. Garrick’s to Bonduca was then men¬ 
tioned, and Dr. Johnson said it was a miserable 

E erf ormance, and everybody agreed it was the worst 
e had ever made. 

* And yet,’ said Mr. Seward, ‘ it has been very 
much admired ; but it is in praise of English 
valour, and so I suppose the subject made it 
popular.’ 

‘ I don’t know, sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ anything 
about the subject, for I could not read on till 
I came to it; I got through half a dozen lines, but 
I could observe no other subject than eternal dull¬ 
ness. I don’t know what is the matter with David; 
I am afraid he is grown superannuated, for his 
prologues and epilogues used to be incomparable.’ 

‘ Nothing is so fatiguing,* said Mrs. Thrale, ‘ as 
the life of a wit: he and Wilkes are the two 
oldest men of their ages I know; for they have 
both worn themselves out, by being eternally on 
the rack to give entertainment to others.* 
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* David, madam,’ said the Doctor, £ looks much 
older than he is ; for his face has had double the 
business of any other man’s ; it is never at rest; 
when he speaks one minute, he has quite a different 
countenance to what he assumes the next; I don’t 
believe he ever kept the same look for half an 
hour together, in the whole course of his life; 
and such an eternal, restless, fatiguing play of the 
muscles, must certainly wear out a man’s face 
before its real time.’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, ' we must certainly 
make some allowance for such wear and tear of 
a man’s face.’ 

The next name that was started, was that oi 
Sir John Hawkins : and Mrs. Thrale said, ‘ Why 
now, Dr. Johnson, he is another of those whom 
you suffer nobody to abuse but yourself ; Garrick 
is one, too ; for if any other person speaks against 
him, you browbeat him in a minute ! ’ 

* Why, madam,’ answered he, ‘ they don’t know 
when to abuse him, and when to praise him ; 
I will allow no man to speak ill of David that he 
does not deserve ; and as to Sir John, why really 
I believe him to be an honest man at the bottom : 
but to be sure he is penurious, and he is mean, 
and it must be owned he has a degree of brutality, 
and a tendency to savageness, that cannot easily 
be defended.’ 

We all laughed, as he meant we should, at this 
curious manner of speaking in his favour, and he 
then related an anecdote that he said he knew to be 
true in regard to his meanness. He said that Sir 
John and he once belonged to the same club, but 
that as he ate no supper after the first night of his 
admission, he desired to be excused paying his share. 
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f And was he excused ? ’ 

£ Oh yes; for no man is angry at another for 
being inferior to himself ! we all scorned him, and 
admitted his plea. For my part I was such a fool 
as to pay my share for wine, though I never tasted 
any. But Sir John was a most unclubbable man! ’ 
‘ And this,’ continued he, 4 reminds me of a 
gentleman and lady with whom I travelled once ; 
I suppose I must call them gentleman and lady, 
according to form, because they travelled in their 
own coach and four horses. But at the first inn 
where we stopped, the lady called for—a pint of 
ale! and when it came, quarrelled with the 
waiter for not giving full measure.—Now, Madame 
Duval could not have done a grosser thing ! ’ 

Oh, how everybody laughed ! and to be sure 
I did not glow at all, nor munch fast, nor look on 
my plate, nor lose any part of my usual com¬ 
posure ! But how grateful do I feel to this dear 
Dr. Johnson, for never naming me and the book 
as belonging one to the other, and yet making an 
allusion that showed his thoughts led to it, and, 
at the same time, that seemed to justify the 
character as being natural!— Diary and Letters . 

KEEPER OF THE QUEEN S ROBES 

Let me endeavour to give you, more con¬ 
nectedly, a concise abstract of the general method 
of passing the day, that then I may only write 
what varies, and occurs occasionally. 

I rise at six o’clock, dress in a morning gown 
and cap, and wait my first summons, which is at 
all times from seven to near eight, but commonly 
in the exact half-Kour between them. 
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The Queen never sends for me till her hair is 
dressed. This, in a morning, is always done by 
her wardrobe-woman, Mrs. Thielky, a German, but 
who speaks English perfectly well. 

Mrs. Schwellenberg, since the first week, has 
never come down in a morning at all. The Queen’s 
dress is finished by Mrs. Thielky and myself. No 
maid ever enters the room while the Queen is in 
it. Mrs. Thielky hands the things to me, and I put 
them on. ’Tis fortunate for me I have not the 
handing them ! I should never know which to 
take first, embarrassed as I am, and should run 
a prodigious risk of giving the gown before the 
hoop, and the fan before the neckerchief. 

By eight o’clock, or a little after, for she is 
extremely expeditious, she is dressed. She then 
goes out to join the King, and be joined by the 
Princesses, and they all proceed to the King’s 
chapel in the Castle, to prayers, attended by the 
governesses of the Princesses, and the King’s 
equerry. Various others at times attend; but 
only these indispensably. 

I then return to my own room to breakfast. 
I make this meal the most pleasant part of the 
day; I have a book for my companion, and 
I allow myself an hour for it. My present book 
is Gilpin’s description of the Lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. Mrs. Delany has lent it me. 
It is the most picturesque reading I ever met 
with : it shows me landscapes of every sort, with 
tints so bright and lively, I forget I am but read¬ 
ing, and fancy I see them before me, coloured by 
the hand of Nature. 

At nine o’clock I send off my breakfast things, 
and relinquish my book, to make a serious and 
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steady examination of everything I have upon 
my hands in the way of business—in which pre¬ 
parations for dress are always included, not for 
the present day alone, but for the court-days, 
which require a particular dress ; for the next 
arriving birth-day of any of the Royal Family, 
every one of which requires new apparel; for 
Kew, where the dress is plainest; and for going 
on here, where the dress is very pleasant to me, 
requiring no show nor finery, but merely to be 
neat, not inelegant, and moderately fashionable. 

That over, I have my time at my own disposal 
till a quarter before twelve, except on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, when I have it only to a quarter 
before eleven. 

My rummages and business sometimes occupy 
me interruptedly to those hours. When they do 
not, I give till ten to necessary letters of duty, 
ceremony, or long arrears ;—and now, from ten to 
the times I have mentioned, I devote to walking. 

These times mentioned call me to the irksome 
and quick-returning labours of the toilette. The 
hour advanced on the Wednesdays and Saturdays 
is for curling and craping the hair, which it now 
requires twice a week. 

A quarter before one is the usual time for the 
Queen to begin dressing for the day. Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg then constantly attends ; so do I; Mrs. 
Thielky, of course, at all times. We help her 
off with her gown, and on with her powdering 
things, and then the hairdresser is admitted. 
She generally reads the newspapers during that 
operation. 

When she observes that I have run to her but 
half dressed, she constantly gives me leave to 
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return and finish as soon as she is seated. If she 
is grave, and reads steadily on, she dismisses me, 
whether I am dressed or not; but at all times she 
never forgets to send me away while she is powder¬ 
ing, with a consideration not to spoil my clothes, 
that one would not expect belonged to her high 
station. Neither does she ever detain me without 
making a point of reading here and there some 
little paragraph aloud. 

When I return, I finish, if anything is undone, 
my dress, and then take Baretti’s Dialogues , my 
dearest Fredy’s Tablet of Memory , or some such 
disjointed matter, for the few minutes that elapse 
ere I am again summoned. 

I find her then always removed to her state 
dressing-room, if any room in this private mansion 
can have the epithet of state. There, in a very 
short time, her dress is finished. She then says 
she won’t detain me, and I hear and see no more 
of her till bedtime. 

It is commonly 3 o’clock when I am thus set at 
large. And I have then two hours quite at my 
own disposal : but, in the natural course of 
things, not a moment after ! These dear and 
quiet two hours, my only quite sure and undis¬ 
turbed time in the whole day, after breakfast is 
over, I shall henceforward devote to thus talking 
with my beloved Susan, my Fredy, my other 
sisters, my dear father, or Miss Cambridge ; with 
my brothers, cousins, Mrs. Ord, and other friends, 
in such terms as these two hours will occasionally 
allow me. Henceforward, I say; for hitherto 
dejection of spirits, with uncertainty how long my 
time might last, have made me waste moment 
after moment as sadly as unprofitably. 
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At five, we have dinner. Mrs. Schwellenberg 
and I meet in the eating-room. We are commonly 
tete-a-tete : when there is anybody added, it is 
from her invitation only. Whatever right my 
place might afford me of also inviting my friends 
to the table I have now totally lost, by want of 
courage and spirits to claim it originally. 

When we have dined, we go upstairs to her 
apartment, which is directly over mine. Here we 
have coffee till the terracing is over ; this is at 
about eight o’clock. Our tete-a-tete then finishes, 
and we come down again to the eating-room. 
There the equerry, whoever he is, comes to tea 
constantly, and with him any gentleman that the 
King or Queen may have invited for the evening ; 
and when tea is over, he conducts them, and goes 
himself, to the concert-room. 

This is commonly about nine o’clock. 

From that time, if Mrs. Schwellenberg is alone, 
I never quit her for a minute, till I come to my 
little supper at near eleven. 

Between eleven and twelve my last summons 
usually takes place, earlier and later occasionally. 
Twenty minutes is the customary time then spent 
with the Queen : half an hour, I believe, is seldom 
exceeded. 

I then come back, and after doing whatever 
I can to forward my dress for the next morning, 
I go to bed—and to sleep, too, believe me : the 
early rising, and a long day’s attention to new 
affairs and occupations, cause a fatigue so bodily, 
that nothing mental stands against it, and to sleep 
I fall the moment I have put out my candle and 
laid down my head.— Diary. 
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CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 

The time chosen is early morning, before sun¬ 
rise, when the jolly company are just quitting the 
Tabarde. Inn. The Knight and Squire with the 
Squire’s Yeoman lead the procession ; next follow 
the youthful Abbess, her Nun, and three Priests ; 
her greyhounds attend her : 

Of small hounds had she that she fed 

With roast flesh, milk, and Wastel bread. 

Next follow the Friar and Monk; then the 
Tapiser, the Pardoner, and the Sompnour and 
Manciple. After these * Our Host who occupies 
the centre of the cavalcade, directs them to the 
Knight as the person who would be likely to com¬ 
mence their task of each telling a tale in their 
order. After the Host follow the Shipman, the 
Haberdasher, the Dyer, the Franklin, the Physician, 
the Ploughman, the Lawyer, the Poor Parson, the 
Merchant, the Wife of Bath, the Miller, the Cook, 
the Oxford Scholar, Chaucer himself; and the 
Reeve comes as Chaucer has described ; 

And ever he rode hinderest of the rout. 

These last are issuing from the gateway of the 
inn ; the Cook and the Wife of Bath are both 
taking their morning’s draught of comfort. Spec¬ 
tators stand at the gateway of the inn, and are 
composed of an old man, a woman, and children. 

The landscape is an eastward view of the 
country, from the Tabarde Inn in Southwark, as 
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it may be supposed to have appeared in Chaucer’s 
time, interspersed with cottages and villages. The 
first beams of the sun are seen above the norizon ; 
some buildings and spires indicate the situation of 
the great city. The inn is a Gothic building, 
which Thynne in his Glossary says was the lodging 
of the Abbot of Hyde, by Winchester. On the inn 
is inscribed its title, and a proper advantage is 
taken of this circumstance to describe the subject 
of the picture. The words written over the gate¬ 
way of the inn are as follow : ‘ The Tabarde Inn, 
by Henry Baillie, the lodgynge-house for Pilgrims 
who journey to Saint Thomas’s Shrine at Canter¬ 
bury.’ 

The characters of Chaucer’s Pilgrims are the 
characters which compose all ages and nations. 
As one age falls, another rises, different to mortal 
sight, but to immortals only the same ; for we see 
the same characters repeated again and again, in 
animals, vegetables^minerals, and in men. Nothing 
new occurs in identical existence ; accident ever 
varies, substance can never suffer change nor decay. 

Of Chaucer’s characters, as described in his 
Canterbury Tales , some of the names or titles are 
altered by time, but the characters themselves for 
ever remain unaltered ; and consequently they are 
the physiognomies or lineaments of universal 
human life, beyond which Nature never steps. 
Names alter, things never alter. I have known 
multitudes of those who would have been monks 
in the age of monkery, who in this deistical age 
are deists. As Newton numbered the stars, and 
as Linnaeus numbered the plants, so Chaucer 
numbered the classes of men. 

The painter has consequently varied the heads 
K 3 
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and forms of his personages into all Nature’s 
varieties ; the horses he has also varied to accord 
to their riders; the costume is correct according 
to authentic monuments. 

The Knight and Squire with the Squire’s Yeo¬ 
man lead the procession, as Chaucer has also placed 
them first in his Prologue. The Knight is a true 
.hero, a good, great, and wise man; his whole- 
length portrait on horseback, as written by Chaucer, 
cannot be surpassed. He has spent his life in the 
field, has ever been a conqueror, and is that 
species of character which in every age stands as 
the guardian of man against the oppressor. His 
son is like him, with the germ of perhaps greater 
perfection still, as he blends literature and the arts 
with his warlike studies. Their dress and their 
horses are of the first rate, without ostentation, 
and with all the true grandeur that unaffected 
simplicity when in high rank always displays. The 
Squire’s Yeoman is also a gre^b character, a. man 
perfectly knowing in his profession : 

And in his hand he bare a mighty bow. 

Chaucer describes here a mighty man, one who in 
war is the worthy attendant on noble heroes. 

The Prioress follows these with her female 
Chaplain : 

Another Nonne also with her had she, 

That was her Chaplaine, and Priests three. 

This lady is described also as of the first rank, 
rich and honoured. She has certain peculiarities 
and little delicate affectations, not unbecoming in 
her, being accompanied with what is truly grand 
and really polite; her person and face Chaucer 
has described with minuteness ; it is very elegant, 
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and was the beauty of our ancestors till after 
Elizabeth’s time, when voluptuousness and folly 
began to be accounted beautiful. 

Her companion and her three Priests were no 
doubt all perfectly delineated in those parts of 
Chaucer’s work which are now lost; we ought to 
suppose them suitable attendants on rank and 
fashion. 

The Monk follows these with the Friar. The 
Painter has also grouped with these the Pardoner 
and the Sompnour and the Manciple, and has here 
also introduced one of the rich citizens of London 
—characters likely to ride in company, all being 
above the common rank in life, or attendants on 
those who were so. 

For the Monk is described by Chaucer, as a man 
of the first rank in society, noble, rich, and expen¬ 
sively attended ; he is a leader of the age, with 
certain humorous accompaniments in his character, 
that do not degrade, but render him an object of 
dignified mirth, but also with other accompani¬ 
ments not so respectable. 

The Friar is a character of a mixed kind : 

A friar there was, a wanton and a merry ; 

but in his office he is said to be a ‘ full solemn 
man ’; eloquent, amorous, witty, and satirical; 
young, handsome, and rich ; he is a complete 
rogue, with constitutional gaiety enough to make 
him a master of all the pleasures of the world: 

His neck was white as the flour de lis. 

Thereto strong he was as a champioun. 

It is necessary here to speak of Chaucer’s own 
character, that I may set certain mistaken critics 
right in their conception of the humour and fun 
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that occur on the journey. Chaucer is himself 
the great poetical observer of men, who in every 
age is born to record and eternize its acts. This 
he does as a master, as a father and superior, who 
looks down on their little follies from the Emperor 
to the Miller, sometimes with severity, oftener with 
joke and sport. 

Accordingly Chaucer has made his Monk a great 
tragedian, one who studied poetical art. So much 
so that the generous Knight is, in the compassion¬ 
ate dictates of his soul, compelled to cry out : 

‘ Ho,’ quoth the Knyght, ‘ good Sir, no more of this ; 

That ye have said is right ynough, I wis, 

And mokell more ; for little heaviness 

Is right enough for much folk, as I guesse. 

I say, for me, it is a great disease, 

Whereas men have been in wealth and ease, 

To hearc of their sudden fall, alas ! 

And the contrary is joy and solas.’ 

The Monk’s definition of tragedy in the proem 
to his tale is worth repeating : 

Tragedie is to tell a certain story, 

As old books us maken memory, 

Of hem that stood in great prosperity, 

And be fallen out of high degree, 

Into miserie, and ended wretchedly. 

Though a man of luxury, pride and pleasure, he 
is a master of art and learning, though affecting to 
despise it. Those who can think that the proud 
huntsman and noble housekeeper, Chaucer’s Monk, 
is intended for a buffoon or burlesque character, 
know little of Chaucer. 

For the Host who follows this group, and holds 
the centre of the cavalcade, is a first-rate character, 
and his jokes are no trifles ; they are always, 
though uttered with audacity, and equally free 
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with the lord and the peasant—they are always 
substantially and weightily expressive of know¬ 
ledge and experience; Henry Baillie, the keeper 
of the greatest inn of the greatest city, for such 
was the Tabarde Inn in Southwark near London, 
our Host, was also a leader of the age. 

By way of illustration I instance Shakespeare’s 
Witches in Macbeth. Those who dress them for the 
stage, consider them as wretched old women, and 
not, as Shakespeare intended, the Goddesses of 
Destiny ; this shows how Chaucer has been mis¬ 
understood in his sublime work. Shakespeare’s 
Fairies also are the rulers of the vegetable world, 
and so are Chaucer’s ; let them be so considered, 
and then the poet will be understood, and not else. 

But I have omitted to speak of a very prominent 
character, the Pardoner, the Age’s Knave, who 
always commands and domineers over the high 
and low vulgar. This man is sent in every age 
for a rod and scourge, and for a blight, for a trial 
of men, to divide the classes of men ; he is in the 
most holy sanctuary, and he is suffered by Pro¬ 
vidence for wise ends, and has also his great use, 
and his grand leading destiny. 

His companion the Sompnour is also a devil of 
the first magnitude, grand, terrific, rich, and 
honoured in the rank of which he holds the 
destiny. The uses to society are perhaps equal 
of the devil and of the angel; their sublimity 
who can dispute ? 

In daunger had he at his own gise, 

The young girls of his diocese, 

And he knew well their counsel, &c. 

The principal figure in the next group is the 
Good Parson; an apostle, a real messenger of 
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heaven, sent in every age for its light and its 
warmth. This man is beloved and venerated by 
all, and neglected by all: he serves all, and is 
served by none. He is, according to Christ’s 
definition, the greatest of his age : yet he is a Poor 
Parson of a town. Read Chaucer’s description of 
the Good Parson, and bow the head and the knee 
to Him, Who in every age sends us such a burning 
and a shining light. Search, 0 ye rich and power¬ 
ful, for these men and obey their counsel; then 
shall the golden age return. But alas ! you will 
not easily distinguish him from the Friar or the 
Pardoner ; they also are * full solemn men ’, and 
their counsel you will continue to follow. 

I have placed by his side the Sergeant-at-Lawe, 
who appears delighted to ride in his company, 
and between him and his brother the Ploughman ; 
as I wish men of law would always ride with them, 
and take their counsel, especially in all difficult 
points. Chaucer’s Lawyer is a character of great 
venerableness, a Judge and a real master of the 
jurisprudence of his age. 

The Doctor of Physic is in this group ; and the 
Franklin, the voluptuous country gentleman, con¬ 
trasted with the Physician, and, on his other 
hand, with two Citizens of London. Chaucer’s 
characters live age after age. Every age is a 
Canterbury Pilgrimage; we all pass on, each 
sustaining one of these characters ; nor can a child 
be born who is not one or other of these characters 
of Chaucer. The Doctor of Physic is described as 
the first of his profession, perfect, learned, com¬ 
pletely Master and Doctor in his art. Thus the 
reader will observe that Chaucer makes every one 
of his characters perfect in his kind; every one 
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is an antique statue, the image of a class and not 
of an imperfect individual. 

This group also would furnish substantial matter, 
on which volumes might be written. The Franklin 
is one who keeps open table, who is the genius of 
eating and drinking, the Bacchus ; as the Doctor 
of Physic is the Aesculapius, the Host is the 
Silenus, the Squire is the Apollo, the Miller is the 
Hercules, &c. Chaucer’s characters are a descrip¬ 
tion of the eternal principles that exist in all ages. 
The Franklin is voluptuousness itself, most nobly 
portrayed : 

It snewed in his house of meat and drink. 

The Ploughman is simplicity itself, with wisdom 
and strength for its stamina. Chaucer has divided 
the ancient character of Hercules between his 
Miller and his Ploughman. Benevolence is the 
Ploughman’s great characteristic ; he is thin with 
excessive labour, and not with old age as some 
have supposed : 

He would thresh, and thereto dike and delve. 

For Christe’s sake, for every poore wight, 
Withouten hire, if it lay in his might. 

Visions of these eternal principles or charac¬ 
ters of human life appear to poets in all ages ; 
the Grecian gods were the ancient cherubim of 
Phoenicia; but the Greeks, and since them the 
Moderns, have neglected to subdue the gods of 
Priam. These gods are visions of the eternal 
attributes, or divine names, which, when erected 
into gods, become destructive to humanity. They 
ought to be the servants, and not the masters of 
man or of society. They ought to be made to 
sacrifice to man, and not man compelled to sacrifice 
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to them; for, when separated from man or 
humanity, who is Jesus the Saviour, the Vine of 
Eternity ? They are thieves and rebels, they are 
destroyers. 

The Ploughman of Chaucer is Hercules in his 
supreme eternal state, divested of his spectrous 
shadow, which is the Miller, a terrible fellow, such 
as exists in all times and places for the trial of 
men, to astonish every neighbourhood with brutal 
strength and courage, to get rich and powerful, to 
curb the pride of Man. 

The Keeve and the Manciple are two characters 
of the most consummate worldly wisdom. The 
Shipman, or Sailor, is a similar genius of Ulyssean 
art, but with the highest courage superadded. 

The Citizens and their Cook are each leaders of 
a class. Chaucer has been somehow made to 
number four citizens, which would make his whole 
company, himself included, thirty-one. But he 
says there was but nine-and-twenty in his com¬ 
pany : 

Full nine and twenty in a company. 

The Webbe, or Weaver, and the Tapiser, or 
Tapestry Weaver, appear to me to be the same 
person ; but this is only an opinion, for £ full nine 
and twenty ’ may signify one more or less. But 
I daresay that Chaucer wrote 4 A Webbe Dyer ’, 
that is a cloth-dyer : 

A Webbe Dyer and a Tapiser. 

The Merchant cannot be one of the three 
Citizens, as his dress is different, and his character 
is more marked, whereas Chaucer says of his rich 
citizens: 


All were yclothed in o liverie. 
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The characters of Women Chaucer has divided 
into two classes, the Lady Prioress and the Wife 
of Bath. Are not these leaders of the ages of men ? 
The Lady Prioress in some ages predominates ; 
and in some the Wife of Bath, in whose character 
Chaucer has been equally minute and exact; 
because she is also a scourge and a blight. I shall 
say no more of her, nor expose what Chaucer has 
left hidden; let the young reader study what he 
has said of her : it is useful as a scarecrow. There 
are of such characters born too many for the peace 
of the world. 

I come at length to the Clerk of Oxenford. This 
character varies from that of Chaucer, as the con¬ 
templative philosopher varies from the poetical 
genius. There are always these two classes of 
learned sages, the poetical and the philosophical. 
The painter has put them side by side, as if the 
youthful clerk had put himself under the tuition 
of the mature poet. Let the Philosopher always 
be the servant and scholar of Inspiration, and all 
will be happy .—A Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures. 

WILLIAM COBBETT 

17G2-1835 
HIS CHILDHOOD 

At eleven years of age my employment was 
clipping of box-edgings and weeding beds of 
flowers in the garden of the Bishop of Winchester 
at the castle of Farnham, my native town. I had 
always been fond of beautiful gardens, and a 
gardener who had just come from the king’s gar¬ 
dens at Kew gave me such a description of them 
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as made me instantly resolve to work in those 
gardens. The next morning (this is the early 
adventure I have previously spoken of), without 
saying a word to any one, off I set, with no clothes 
except those upon my back, and with thirteen 
halfpence in my pocket. I found that I must go to 
Richmond, and I accordingly went on from place 
to place inquiring my way thither. A long day 
(it was in June) brought me to Richmond in the 
afternoon. Two pennyworth of bread and cheese 
and a pennyworth of small beer which I had on 
the road, and one halfpenny that I had lost some¬ 
how or other, left threepence in my pocket. 
With this for my whole fortune, I was trudging 
through Richmond in my blue smock-frock, and 
my red garters tied under my knees, when, staring 
about me, my eye fell upon a little book in a book¬ 
seller’s window, on the outside of which was 
written, 4 The Tale of a Tub, price 3d.’ The title 
was so odd that my curiosity was excited. I had 
the threepence; but then I could not have any 
supper. In I went and got the little book, which 
I was so impatient to read, that I got over into 
a field at the upper corner of Kew Gardens, where 
there stood a haystack. On the shady side of this 
I sat down to read. The book was so different 
from anything that I had ever read before, it was 
something so new to my mind, that, though 
I could not understand some parts of it, it delighted 
me beyond description, and produced what I have 
always considered a sort of birth of intellect. * 

I read on until it was dark, without any thought 
of supper or bed. When I could see no longer, 

I put my little book in my pocket and tumbled 
down by the side of the stack, where I slept till 
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the birds in the Kew Gardens awakened me in the 
morning, when off I started to Kew, reading my 
little book. The singularity of my dress, the 
simplicity of my manner, my lively and confident 
air, and doubtless his own compassion besides, 
induced the gardener, who was a Scotchman, 
I remember, to give me victuals, find me lodging, 
and set me to work ; and it was during the period 
that I was at Kew that George IV and two of his 
brothers laughed at the oddness of my dress while 
I was sweeping the grass-plot round the foot of 
the Pagoda. The gardener, seeing me fond of 
books, lent me some gardening books to read ; 
but these I could not relish after my ‘ Tale of 
a Tub,’ which I carried about with me wherever 
I went, and when I—at about twenty years old— 
lost it in a box that fell overboard in the Bay of 
Fundy, in North America, the loss gave me greater 
pain than I have since felt at losing thousands of 
pounds .—Letter to the Evening Post , 1820. 

THE DESCENT OF HAWKLEY HANGER 

At Bower I got instructions to go to Hawkley, 
but accompanied with most earnest advice not to 
go that way , for that it was impossible to get along . 
The roads were represented as so bad ; the floods 
so much out; the hills and bogs so dangerous; 
that, really, I began to doubt ; and, if I had not 
been brought up amongst the clays of the Holt 
Forest and the bogs of the neighbouring heaths, 
I should certainly have turned off to my right, to 
go over Hindhead, great as was my objection to 
;oing that way. ‘ Well, then,’ said my friend at 
ower, ‘ if you mil go that way, by G-, you 
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must go down Hawkley Hanger; ’ of which he then 
gave me such a description! But even this 
I found to fall short of the reality. I inquired 
simply, whether people were in the habit of going 
down it; and, the answer being in the affirmative, 
on I went through green lanes and bridle-ways till 
I came to the turnpike-road from Petersfield to 
Winchester, which I crossed, going into a narrow 
and almost untrodden green lane, on the side of 
which I found a cottage. Upon my asking the way 
to Hawkley , the woman at the cottage said, ‘ Right 
up the lane, sir : you’ll come to a hanger presently : 
you must take care, sir : you can’t ride down : 
will your horses go alone ? 9 

On we trotted up this pretty green lane ; and 
indeed, we had been coming gently and generally 
uphill for a good while. The lane was between 
highish banks and pretty high stuff growing on the 
banks, so that we could see no distance from us, and 
could receive not the smallest hint of what was so 
near at hand. The lane had a little turn towards 
the end ; so that, out we came, all in a moment, 
at the very edge of the hanger ! And never, in all 
my life, was I so surprised and so delighted ! I 
pulled up my horse, and sat and looked ; and it 
was like looking from the top of a castle down into 
the sea, except that the valley was land and not 
water. I looked at my servant to see what effect 
this unexpected sight had upon him. His surprise 
was as great as mine, though he had been bred 
amongst the North Hampshire hills. Those who 
had so strenuously dwelt on the dirt and dangers 
of this route, had said not a word about the 
beauties, the matchless beauties of the scenery. 
These hangers are woods on the sides of very steep 
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hills. The trees and underwood hang , in some sort, 
to the ground, instead of standing on it. Hence 
these places are called Hangers. From the summit 
of that which I had now to descend, I looked down 
upon the villages of Hawkley, Greatham, Selborne 
and some others. 

From the south-east, round, southward, to the 
north-west, the main valley has cross-valleys run¬ 
ning out of it, the hills on the sides of which are 
very steep, and, in many parts, covered with wood. 
The hills that form these cross-valleys run out 
into the main valley, like piers into the sea. Two 
of these promontories, of great height, are on the 
west side of the main valley, and were the first 
objects that struck my sight when I came to the 
edge of the hanger, which was on the south. The 
ends of these promontories are nearly perpendicular 
and their tops so high in the air, that you cannot 
look at the village below without something like 
a feeling of apprehension. The leaves are all off, 
the hop-poles are in stack, the fields have little 
verdure ; but, while the spot is beautiful beyond 
description even now, I must leave to imagination 
to suppose what it is when the trees and hangers 
and hedges are in leaf, the corn waving, the 
meadows bright, and the hops upon the poles ! 

From the south-west, round, eastward, to the 
north, lie the heaths , of which Woolmer Forest 
makes a part, and these go gradually rising up to 
Hindhead, the crown of which is to the north-west, 
leaving the rest of the circle (the part from north 
to north-west) to be occupied by a continuation of 
the valley towards Headley, Binstead, Frensham 
and the Holt Forest. So that even the contrast in 
the view from the top of the hanger is as great as 
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can possibly be imagined. Men, however, are not 
to have such beautiful views as this without some 
trouble. We had had the view ; but we had to go 
down the hanger . We had, indeed, some roads to get 
along, as we could, afterwards ; but we had to get 
down the hanger first. The horses took the lead, 
and crept down partly upon their feet and partly 
upon their hocks. It was extremely slippery too ; 
for the soil is a sort of marie , or, as they call it here, 
maume , or mame , which is, when wet, very much 
like grey soap. In such a case it was likely that 
I should keep in the rear , which I did, and I des¬ 
cended by taking hold of the branches of the under¬ 
wood, and so letting myself down. When we got 
to the bottom, I bid my man, when he should go 
back to Uphusband, tell the people there that Ash- 
mansworth Lane is not the worst piece of road in 
the world. Our worst, however, was not come yet, 
nor had we by any means seen the most novel 
sights. # 

After crossing a little field and going through a 
farmyard, we came into a lane, which was, at once, 
road and river. We found a hard bottom, however, 
and when we got out of the water, we got into 
a lane with high banks. The banks were quarries 
of white stone , like Portland-stone, and the bed of 
the road was of the same stone ; and, the rains hav¬ 
ing been heavy for a day or two before, the whole 
was as clean and as white as the steps of a fund¬ 
holder or dead-weight doorway in one of the 
squares of the Wen. Here were we, then, going 
along a stone road with stone banks, and yet the 
underwood and trees grew well upon the tops of 
the banks. In the solid stone beneath us, there 
were a horse-track and wheel-tracks , the former 
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about three and the latter about six inches deep. 
How many, many ages it must have taken the 
horses’ feet, the wheels, and the water, to wear 
down this stone, so as to form a hollow way ! The 
horses seemed alarmed at their situation ; they 
trod with fear ; but they took us along very nicely, 
and, at last, got us safe into the indescribable 
dirt and mire of the road from Hawkley Green to 
Greatham. Here the bottom of all the land is 
this solid white stone , and the top is that mame , 
which I have before described. The hop-roots 
penetrate down into this stone. How deep the 
stone may go I know not; but, when I came to 
look up at the end of one of the piers , or promon¬ 
tories, mentioned above, I found that it was all of 
this same stone.— Rural Rides . 

ANN RADCLIFFE 

1764-1823 

A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE 

On the next night, about the same hour as before, 
Dorothee came to Emily’s chamber, with the keys 
of that suite of rooms, which had been particularly 
appropriated to the late marchioness. These ex¬ 
tended along the north side of the chateau, forming 
part of the old building ; and, as Emily’s room was 
in the south, they had to pass over a great extent 
of the castle, and by the chambers of several 
of the family, whose observations Dorothee was 
anxious to avoid, since it might excite inquiry and 
raise reports, such as would displease the count. 
She, therefore, requested, that Emily would wait 
half an hour, before they ventured forth, that they 
might be certain all the servants were gone to bed. 
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It was nearly one before the chateau was perfectly 
still, or Dorothee thought it prudent to leave the 
chamber. In this interval, her spirits seemed 
to be greatly affected by the remembrance of past 
events, and by the prospect of entering again upon 
places where these had occurred, and in which she 
had not been for so many years. Emily too was 
affected, but her feelings had more of solemnity, 
and less of fear. From the silence into which re¬ 
flection and expectation had thrown them, they, 
at length, roused themselves, and left the chamber. 
Dorothee, at first, carried the lamp, but her hand 
trembled so much with infirmity and alarm, that 
Emily took it from her, and offered her arm, to 
support her feeble steps. 

They had to descend the great staircase, and, 
after passing over a wide extent of the chateau, 
to ascend another, which led to the suite of rooms 
they were in quest of. They stepped cautiously 
along the open corridor, that ran round the great 
hall, and into which the chambers of the count, 
countess, and the Lady Blanche, opened, and from 
thence, descending the chief staircase, they 
crossed the hall itself. Proceeding through the 
servants’ hall, where the dying embers of a wood 
fire still glimmered on the hearth, and the supper 
table was surrounded by chairs, that obstructed 
their passage, they came to the foot of the back 
staircase. Old Dorothee here paused, and looked 
around ; ‘ Let us listen,’ said she, ‘ if anything is 
stirring; Ma’amselle, do you hear any voice ? ’ 

‘ None/ said Emily, ‘ there certainly is no person 
up in the chateau, besides ourselves/—‘ No, 
ma’amselle/ said Dorothee, ‘ but I have never been 
here at this hour before, and, after what I know, 
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my fears are not wonderful.’—‘ What do you 

know?’ said Emily.-‘Oh, ma’amselle, we 

have no time for talking now; let us go on. That 
door on the left is the one we must open.’ 

They proceeded, and, having reached the top of 
the staircase, Dorothee applied the key to the lock. 
‘ Ah,’ said she, as she endeavoured to turn it, ‘ so 
many years have passed since this was opened, 
that I fear it will not move.’ Emily was more 
successful, and they presently entered a spacious 
and ancient chamber. 

‘ Alas ! ’ exclaimed Dorothee, as she entered, 
£ the last time I passed through this door—I 
followed my poor lady’s corpse ! * 

Emily, struck with the circumstance, and affected 
by the dusky and solemn air of the apartment, 
remained silent, and they passed on through a 
long suite of rooms, till they came to one more 
spacious than the rest, and rich in the remains of 
faded magnificence. 

‘ Let us rest here awhile, madam,’ said Dorothee 
faintly, ‘ we are going into the chamber where 
my lady died ! that door opens into it. Ah, 
ma’amselle ! why did you persuade me to come ? ’ 

Emily drew one of the massy arm-chairs, with 
which the apartment was furnished, and begged 
Dorothee would sit down, and try to compose her 
spirits. 

c How the sight of this place brings all that 
passed formerly to my mind ! ’ said Dorothee ; ‘ it 
seems as if it was but yesterday since all that sad 
affair happened ! ’ 

1 Hark! what noise is that ? * said Emily. 

Dorothee, half starting from her chair, looked 
round the apartment, and they listened—but, 
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everything remaining still, the old woman spoke 
again upon the subject of her sorrow. ‘ This 
saloon, ma’amselle, was in my lady’s time the 
finest apartment in the chateau, and it was fitted 
up according to her own taste. All this grand 
furniture, but you can now hardly see what it is 
for the dust, and our light is none of the best—ah ! 
how I have seen this room lighted up in my lady’s 
time !—all this grand furniture came from Paris, 
and was made after the fashion of some in the 
Louvre there, except those large glasses, and they 
came from some outlandish place, and that rich 
tapestry. How the colours are faded already !— 
since I saw it last! ’ 

4 1 understood that was twenty years ago,’ 
observed Emily. 

‘ Thereabout, madam,’ said Dorothee, ‘ and 
well remembered, but all the time between then 
and now seems as nothing. That tapestry used 
to be greatly admired at, it tells the stories out of 
some famous book or other, but I have forgot the 
name.’ 

Emily now rose to examine the figures it ex¬ 
hibited, and discovered, by verses in the Pro- 
venyal tongue, wrought underneath each scene, 
that it exhibited stories from some of the most 
celebrated ancient romances. 

Dorothee’s spirits being now more composed, 
she rose, and unlocked the door that led into the 
late marchioness’s apartment, and Emily passed 
into a lofty chamber, hung round with dark arras, 
and so spacious that the lamp she held up did not 
show its extent; while Dorothee, when she 
entered, had dropped into a chair, where, sighing 
deeply, she scarcely trusted herself with the view 
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of a scene so affecting to her. It was some time 
before Emily perceived, through the dusk, the bed 
on which the marchioness was said to have died ; 
when, advancing to the upper end of the room, 
she discovered the high canopied tester of dark 
green damask, with the curtains descending to the 
floor in the fashion of a tent, half drawn, and 
remaining apparently, as they had been left 
twenty years before ; and over the whole bedding 
was thrown a counterpane, or pall, of black velvet, 
that hung down to the floor. Emily shuddered, 
as she held the lamp over it, and looked within the 
dark curtains, where she almost expected to have 
seen a human face, and, suddenly remembering 
the horror she had suffered upon discovering the 
dying Madame Montoni in the turret-chamber of 
Udolpho, her spirits fainted, and she was turning 
from the bed, when Dorothee, who had now 
reached it, exclaimed, 4 Holy Virgin! methinks I see 
my lady stretched upon that pall—as when last I 
saw her ! ’ 

Emily, shocked by this exclamation, looked in¬ 
voluntarily again within the curtains, but the 
blackness of the pall only appeared; while 
Dorothee was compelled to support herself upon 
the side of the bed, and presently tears brought 
her some relief. 

4 Ah !’ said she, after she had wept awhile, 4 it 
was here I sat on that terrible night, and held my 
lady’s hand, and heard her last words, and saw all 
her sufferings —here she died in my arms ! ’ 

4 Do not indulge these painful recollections,’ 
said Emily, 4 let us go. Show me'the picture you 
mentioned, if it will not too much affect you. 1 

4 It hangs in the oriel/ said Dorothee, rising and 
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going towards a small door near the bed’s head, 
which she opened, and Emily followed with the 
light, into the closet of the late marchioness. 

‘ Alas ! there she is, ma’amselle,’ said Dorothee, 
pointing to a portrait of a lady, ‘ there is her very 
self ! just as she looked when she came first to the 
chateau. You see, madam, she was all blooming 
like you, then—and so soon to be cut off ! * 

While Dorothee spoke, Emily was attentively 
examining the picture, which bore a strong re¬ 
semblance to the miniature, though the expression 
of the countenance in each was somewhat differ¬ 
ent ; but still she thought she perceived something 
of that pensive melancholy in the portrait, which 
so strongly characterized the miniature. 

‘ Pray, ma’amselle, stand beside the picture, 
that I may look at you together/ said Dorothee, 
who, when the request was complied with, 
exclaimed again at the resemblance. Emily 
also, as she gazed upon it, thought that she had 
somewhere seen a person very like it, though she 
could not now recollect who this was. 

In this closet were many memorials of the 
departed marchioness; a robe and several articles 
of her dress were scattered upon the chairs, as if 
they had just been thrown off. On the floor, were 
a pair of black satin slippers, and, on the dressing- 
table, a pair of gloves and a long black veil, which, 
as Emily took it up to examine, she perceived was 
dropping to pieces with age. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Dorothee, observing the veil, £ my 
lady’s hand laid it there ; it has never been moved 
since ! 9 

Emily, shuddering, immediately laid it down 
again. ‘ I well remember seeing her take it off, 
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continued Dorothee; 4 it was on the night before 
her death, when she had returned from a little walk 
I had persuaded her to take in the gardens, and 
she seemed refreshed by it. I told her how much 
better she looked, and I remember what a languid 
smile she gave me ; but, alas ! she little thought, 
or I either, that she was to die, that night/ 

Dorothee wept again, and then, taking up the 
veil, threw it suddenly over Emily, who shuddered 
to find it wrapped round her, descending even to 
her feet, and, as she endeavoured to throw it 
off, Dorothee entreated that she would keep it on 
for one moment. 4 1 thought/ added she, 4 how 
like you would look to my dear mistress in that 
veil;—may your life, ma’amselle, be a happier one 
than hers ! 5 

Emily, having disengaged herself from the veil, 
laid it again on the dressing-table, and' surveyed 
the closet, where every object, on which her eye 
fixed, seemed to speak of the marchioness. In a 
large oriel window of painted glass, stood a table, 
with a silver crucifix, and a prayer-book open ; 
and Emily remembered with emotion what 
Dorothee had mentioned concerning her custom of 
playing on her lute in this window, before she 
observed the lute itself, lying on a corner of the 
table, as if it had been carelessly placed there by 
the hand, that had so often awakened it. 

4 This is a sad forlorn place! ’ said Dorothee, 4 for 
when my dear lady died, I had no heart to put it to 
rights, or the chamber either ; and my lord never 
came into the rooms after, so they remain just as 
they did when my lady was removed for interment/ 

While Dorothee spoke, Emily was still looking 
on the lute, which was a Spanish one, and remark- 
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ably large ; and then, with a hesitating hand, she 
took it up, and passed her fingers over the chords. 
They were out of tune, but uttered a deep and 
full sound. Dorothee started at their well-known 
tones, and, seeing the lute in Emily’s hand, said, 
c This is the lute my lady marchioness loved so ! 
I remember when last she played upon it—it was 
on the night that she died. I came as usual to 
undress her, and, as I entered the bed-chamber, 
I heard the sound of music from the oriel, and 
perceiving it was my lady’s, who was sitting 
there, I stepped softly to the door, which stood 
a little open, to listen ; for the music—though it 
was mournful—was so sweet! There I saw her, 
with the lute in her hand, looking upwards, and 
the tears fell upon her cheeks, while she sung a 
vesper hymn, so soft, and so solemn ! and her 
voice trembled, as it were, and then she would 
stop for a moment, and wipe away her tears, and 
go on again, lower than before. Oh ! I had often 
listened to my lady, but never heard anything so 
sweet as this ; it made me cry, almost, to hear it. 
She had been at prayers, I fancy, for there was 
the book open on the table beside her—aye, and 
there it lies open still! Pray, let us leave the oriel, 
ma’amselle,’ added Dorothee, c this is a heart¬ 
breaking place ! ’ 

Having returned into the chamber, she desired 
to look once more upon the bed, when, as they 
came opposite to the open door, leading into the 
saloon, Emily, in the partial gleam which the 
lamp threw into it, thought she saw something 
glide along into the obscurer part of the room. 
Her spirits had been much afiected by the sur¬ 
rounding scene, or it is probable this circumstance, 
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whether real or imaginary, would not have affected 
her in the degree it did ; but she endeavoured 
to conceal her emotion from Dorothee, who, how¬ 
ever, observing her countenance change, inquired 
if she was ill. 

4 Let us go,’ said Emily, faintly,. 4 the air of these 
rooms is unwholesome ; ’ but when she attempted 
to do so, considering that she must pass through 
the apartment where the phantom of her terror had 
appeared, this terror increased, and, too faint to 
support herself, she sat down on the side of the bed. 

Dorothee, believing that she was only affected 
by a consideration of the melancholy catastrophe 
which had happened on this spot, endeavoured to 
cheer her; and then, as they sat together on the 
bed, she began to relate other particulars con¬ 
cerning it, and this without reflecting, that 
it might increase Emily’s emotion, but because they 
were particularly interesting to herself. 4 A little 
before my lady’s death,’ said she, 4 when the pains 
were gone off, she called me to her, and, stretching 
out her hand to me, I sat down just there—where 
the curtain falls upon the bed. How well I 
remember her look at the time—death was in it!— 
I can almost fancy I see her now.—There she lay, 
ma’amselle—her face was upon the pillow there ! 
This black counterpane was not upon the bed then; 
it was laid on, after her death, and she was laid 
out upon it.’ 

Emily turned to look within the dusky curtains, 
as if she could have seen the countenance of 
which Doroth6e spoke. The edge of the white 
pillow only appeared above the blackness of the 
pall, but, as her eyes wandered over the pall 
itself, she fancied she saw it move. Without 
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speaking, she caught Dorothy’s arm, who, 
surprised by the action, and by the look of terror 
that accompanied it, turned her eyes from Emily 
to the bed, where, in the next moment she, too, 
saw the pall slowly lifted, and fall again. Emily 
attempted to go, but Dorothee stood fixed and 
gazing upon the bed ; and, at length, said—‘ It 
is only the wind, that waves it, ma’amselle ; we 
have left all the doors open ; see how the air 
waves the lamp, too.—It is only the wind.’ 

She had scarcely uttered these words, when the 
pall was more violently agitated than before ; 
but Emily, somewhat ashamed of her terrors, 
stepped back to the bed, willing to be convinced 
that the wind only had occasioned her alarm; 
when, as she gazed within the curtains, the pall 
moved again, and, in the next moment, the 
apparition of a human countenance rose above it. 

Screaming with terror, they both fled, and got out 
of the chamber as fast as their trembling limbs 
would bear them, leaving open the doors of all the 
rooms, through which they passed. When they 
reached the staircase Dorothee threw open a 
chamber-door, where some of the female servants 
slept, and sunk breathless on the bed, while Emily, 
deprived of all presence of mind, made only a 
feeble attempt to conceal the occasion of her terror 
from the astonished servants; and, though 
Dorothee, when she could speak, endeavoured 
to laugh at her own fright, and was joined by 
Emily, no remonstrances could prevail with the 
servants, who had quickly taken the alarm, to 
pass even the remainder of the night in a room 
so near to these terrific chambers .—The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, 



MARIA EDGEWORTH 

1767-1849 

* OLD THADY ’ INTRODUCES THE RACK- 
RENT FAMILY 

Monday Morning. 

Having out of friendship for the family, upon 
whose estate, praised be Heaven ! I and mine have 
lived rent-free time out of mind, voluntarily under¬ 
taken to publish the Memoirs of the Rackrent 
Family, I think it my duty to say a few words, in 
the first place, concerning myself.—My real name 
is Thady Quirk, though in the family I have always 
been known by no other than ‘ honest Thady/— 
afterwards, in the time of Sir Murtagh, deceased, 
I remember to hear them calling me ‘ Old Thady/ 
and now I’m come to ‘ Poor Thady * for I wear 
a long great-coat winter and summer, which is very 
handy, as I never put my arms into the sleeves 
(they are as good as new, though come Hollandtide 
next I’ve had it these seven years), it holds on by 
a single button round my neck, cloak fashion. 
To look at me, you would hardly think ‘ Poor 
Thady ’ was the father of Attorney Quirk; he is 
a high gentleman, and never minds what poor 
Thady says, and having better than fifteen hundred 
a year, landed estate, looks down upon honest 
Thady; but I wash my hands of his doings, and as 
I have lived so will I die, true and loyal to the 
family. The family of the Rackrents is, I am 
proud to say, one of the most ancient in the king¬ 
dom. Everybody knows this is not the old family 
name, which was O’Shaughlin, related to the kings 
of Ireland—but that was before my time. My 
grandfather was a driver to the great Sir Patrick 

221 r. 
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O’Shaughlin, and I heard him, when I was a boy, 
telling how the Castle Rackrent estate came to 
Sir Patrick—Sir Tallyhoo Rackrent was cousin- 
german to him, and had a fine estate of his own, 
only never a gate upon it, it being his maxim that 
a car was the best gate. Poor gentleman ! he lost 
a fine hunter and his life, at last, by it, all in one 
day’s hunt. But I ought to bless that day, for the 
estate came straight into the family, upon one 
condition, which Sir Patrick O’Shaughlin at the 
time took sadly to heart, they say, but thought 
better of it afterwards, seeing how large a stake 
depended upon it, that he should, by Act of 
Parliament, take and bear the surname and arms of 
Rackrent. 

Now it was that the world was to see what was 
in Sir Patrick. On coming into the estate he gave 
the finest entertainment ever was heard of in the 
country—not a man could stand after supper but 
Sir Patrick himself, who could sit out the best 
man in Ireland, let alone the three kingdoms 
itself. He had his house, from one year’s end to 
another, as full of company as ever it could hold, 
and fuller ; for rather than be left out of the parties 
at Castle Rackrent, many gentlemen, and those 
men of the first consequence and landed estates in 
the country—such as the O’Neills of Ballynagrotty, 
and the Castle-moneygawls of Mount Juliet’s Town, 
and O’Shannons of New Town Tullyhog — made 
it their choice, often and often, when there was 
no room to be had for love or money, in long 
winter nights, to sleep in the chicken-house, winch 
Sir Patrick had fitted up for the purpose of accom¬ 
modating his friends and the public in general who 
honoured him with their company unexpectedly 
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at Castle Rackrent; and this went on I can’t 
tell you how long—the whole country rang with 
his praises !—Long life to him ! I’m sure I love 
to look upon his picture, now opposite to me; 
though I never saw him, he must have been a portly 
gentleman—his neck something short, and re¬ 
markable for the largest pimple on his nose, which, 
by his particular desire, is still extant in his picture, 
—said to be a striking likeness, though taken when 
young. He is said also to be the inventor of rasp¬ 
berry whisky, which is very likely, as nobody has 
ever appeared to dispute it with him, and as there 
still exists a broken punch-bowl at Castle Rackrent, 
in the garret, with an inscription to that effect— 
a great curiosity. A few days before his death he 
was very merry ; it being his honour’s birthday, 
he called my grandfather in—God bless him !—to 
drink the company’s health, and filled a bumper 
himself, but could not carry it to his head, on 
account of the great shake in his hand ; on this he 
cast his joke, saying : ‘ What would my poor 
father say to me if he was to pop out of the grave, 
and see me now ? I remember, when I was a little 
boy, the first bumper of claret he gave me after 
dinner, how he praised me for carrying it so steady 
to my mouth. Here’s my thanks to him— 
a bumper toast.’ Then he fell to singing the 
favourite song he learned from his father—for 
the last time, poor gentleman—he sung it that 
night as loud and hearty as ever, with a chorus : # 

He that goes to bed, and goes to bed sober, 

Falls as the leaves do, falls as the leaves do, and dies 
in October; 

But he that goes to bed, and goes to bed mellow, 
Lives as he ought to do, lives as he ought to do, and 
dies an honest fellow. 
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Sir Patrick died that night—just as the com¬ 
pany rose to drink his health with three cheers, he 
fell down in a sort of fit, and was carried off—they 
sat it out, and were surprised, on inquiry in the 
morning, to find that it was all over with poor Sir 
Patrick. Never did any gentleman live and die 
more beloved in the country by rich and poor— 
his funeral was such a one as was never known 
before or since in the county ! All the gentlemen 
in the three counties were at it;—far and near, 
how they flocked !—my great-grandfather said, 
that to see all the women even in their red cloaks, 
you would have taken them for the army drawn 
out. Then such a fine whillaluh ! you might have 
heard it to the farthest end of the county, and 
happy the man who could get but a sight of the 
hearse ! But who’d have thought it ? just as all 
was going on right, through his own town they 
were passing, when the body was seized for debt-^- 
a rescue was apprehended from the mob—but the 
heir, who attended the funeral, was against that, 
for fear of consequences, seeing that those villains 
who came to serve acted under the disguise of the 
law. So, to be sure, the law must take its course, 
and little gain had the creditors for their pains. 
First and foremost, they had the curses of the 
country : and Sir Murtagh Rackrent, the new heir, 
in the next place, on account of this affront to the 
body, refused to pay a shilling of the debts, in which 
he was countenanced by all the best gentlemen 
of property, and others of his acquaintance; Sir 
Murtagh alleging in all companies that he had all 
along meant to pay his father’s debts of honour, 
but the moment the law was taken of him, there 
was an end of honour to be sure. It was whispered 
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(but none but the enemies of the family believe 
it) that this was all a sham seizure to get quit 
of the debts, which he had bound himself to pay in 
honour. 

It ’s a long time ago, there’s no saying how it was, 
but this for certain, the new man did not take at all 
after the old gentleman. The cellars were never 
filled after his death, and no open house, or any¬ 
thing as it used to be—the tenants even were sent 
away without their whisky. I was ashamed 
myself, and knew not what to say for the honour of 
the family. But I made the best of a bad case, and 
laid it all at my lady’s door, for I did not like her 
anyhow, nor anybody else—she was of the family 
of the Skinflints, and a widow. It was a strange 
match for Sir Murtagh ; the people in the country 
thought he demeaned himself greatly, but I said 
nothing : I knew how it was. Sir Murtagh was a 
great lawyer, and looked to the great Skinflint 
estate ; there, however, he overshot himself; for, 
though one of the co-heiresses, he was never the 
better for her, for she outlived him many’s the long 
day—he could not foresee that to be sure when he 
married her. I must say for her, she made him the 
best of wives, being a very notable, stirring woman, 
and looking close to everything. But I always sus¬ 
pected she had Scotch blood in her veins; any¬ 
thing else I could have looked over in her from 
a regard to the family. She was a strict observer, 
for self and servants, of Lent and all fast-days, but 
not holidays. One of the maids having fainted 
three times the last day of Lent, to keep soul and 
body together we put a morsel of roast beef into 
her mouth, which came from Sir Murtagh’s dinner, 
who never fasted, not he ; but somehow or other 
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it unfortunately reached my lady’s ears, and the 
priest of the parish had a complaint made of it 
the next day, and the poor girl was forced, aB 
soon as she could walk, to do penance for it, before 
she could get any peace or absolution in the house 
or out of it. However, my lady was very charitable 
in her own way. She had a charity school for poor 
children, where they were taught to read and write 
gratis, and where they were kept well to spinning 
gratis for my lady in return ; for she had always 
heaps of duty yarn from the tenants, and got all her 
household linen out of the estate from first to last; 
for after the spinning, the weavers on the estate 
took it in hand for nothing, because of the looms 
my lady’s interest could get from the Linen Board 
to distribute gratis. Then there was a bleach-yard 
near us, and the tenant dare refuse my lady nothing, 
for fear of a lawsuit Sir Murtagh kept hanging over 
him about the water-course. With these ways of 
managing, ’tis surprising how cheap my lady got 
things done, and how proud she was of it. Her 
table the same way—kept for next to nothing— 
duty fowls, and duty turkeys, and duty geese, 
came as fast as we could eat ’em, for my lady kept 
a sharp look-out, and knew to a tub of butter every¬ 
thing the tenants had, all round. They knew her 
way, and what with fear of driving for rent, and 
Sir Murtagh’s lawsuits, they were kept in such 
good order, they never thought of coming near 
Castle Rackrent without a present of something or 
other—nothing too much or too little for my lady— 
eggs, honey, butter, meal, fish, game, grouse, and 
herrings fresh or salt, all went for something. As 
for their young pigs, we had them, and the best 
bacon and hams they could make up, with all 
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young chickens in spring ; but they were a set of 
poor wretches, and we had nothing but misfortunes 
with them, always breaking and running away. 
This, Sir Murtagh and my lady said, was all their 
former landlord Sir Patrick’s fault, who let ’em all 
get the half-year’s rent into arrear : there was 
something in that to be sure. But Sir Murtagh was 
as much the contrary way. For let alone making 
English tenants of them, every soul, he was always 
driving and driving, and pounding and pounding, 
and canting and canting, and replevying and 
replevying, and he made a good living of trespass¬ 
ing cattle ; there was always some tenant’s pig, 
or horse, or cow, or calf, or goose, trespassing, 
which was so great a gain to Sir Murtagh, that he 
did not like to hear me talk of repairing fences. 
Then his heriots and duty-work brought him in 
something, his turf was cut, his potatoes set and 
dug, his hay brought home, and, in short, all the 
work about his house done for nothing : for in all 
our leases there were strict clauses heavy with 
penalties, which Sir Murtagh knew well how to 
enforce ; so many days’ duty work of man and 
horse, from every tenant, he was to have, and had, 
every year; and when a man vexed him, why 
the finest day he could pitch on, when the cratur 
was getting in his own harvest, or thatching his 
cabin, Sir Murtagh made it a principle to call upon 
him and his horse. So he taught them all, as he 
said, to know the law of landlord and tenant. 
As for law, I believe no man, dead or alive, ever 
loved it so well as Sir Murtagh. He had once 
sixteen suits pending at a time, and I never saw 
him so much himself : roads, lanes, bogs, wells, 
ponds, eel-wires, orchards, trees, tithes, vagrants. 
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gravel-pits, sand-pits, dunghills, and nuisances, 
everything upon the face of the earth furnished 
him good matter for a suit. He used to boast that 
he had a lawsuit for every letter in the alphabet. 
How I used to wonder to see Sir Murtagh in the 
midst of the papers in his office—why, he could 
hardly turn about for them. I made bold to shrug 
my shoulders once in his presence, and thanked my 
stars I was not born a gentleman to so much toil 
and trouble—but Sir Murtagh took me up short 
with his old proverb, ‘ Learning is better than house 
or land *. Out of forty-nine suits which he had, he 
never lost one but seventeen ; the rest he gained 
with costs, double costs, treble costs sometimes— 
but even that did not pay. He was a very learned 
man in the law, and had the character of it; but 
how it was I can’t tell, these suits that he carried 
cost him a power of money—in the end he sold 
some hundreds a year of the family estate—but he 
was a very learned man in the law, and I know 
nothing of the matter, except having a great regard 
for the family. I could not help grieving when 
he sent me to post up notices of the sale of the fee 
simple of the lands and appurtenances of Timo- 
league. 

‘ I know, honest Thady,’ says he, to comfort me, 
‘ what I’m about better than you do ; I’m only 
selling to get the ready money wanting to carry on 
my suit with spirit with the Nugents of Carricka- 
shaughlin.’ 

He was very sanguine about that suit with the 
Nugents of Carrickashaughlin. He could have 
gained it, they say, for certain, had it pleased 
Heaven to have spared him to us, and it would 
have been at the least a plump two thousand 
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a year in his way ; but things were ordered other¬ 
wise—for the best to be sure. He dug up a fairy- 
mount against my advice, and had no luck after¬ 
wards. Though a learned man in the law, he was 
a little too incredulous in other matters. I warned 
him that I heard the very Banshee that my grand¬ 
father heard, before I was born long, under Sir 
Patrick’s window a few days before his death. 
But Sir Murtagh thought nothing of the Banshee, 
nor of his cough with a spitting of blood, brought 
on, I understand, by catching cold in attending the 
courts, and overstraining his chest with making 
himself heard in one of his favourite causes. He 
was a great speaker, with a powerful voice, but his 
last speech was not in the courts at all.—He and 
my lady, though both of the same way of thinking 
in some things, and though she was as good a wife 
and great economist as you could see, and he the 
best of husbands, as to looking into his affairs, and 
making money for his family ; yet I don’t know 
how it was, they had a great deal of sparring and 
jarring between them. My lady had her privy 
purse ;—and she had her weed ashes, and her 
sealing money upon the signing of all the leases, 
with something to buy gloves besides ; and besides 
again, often took money from the tenants, if offered 
properly, to speak for them to Sir Murtagh about 
abatements and renewals. Now the weed ashes 
and the glove money he allowed her clear per¬ 
quisites ; though once when he saw her in a new 
gown saved out of the weed ashes, he told her to 
my face (for he could say a sharp thing) that she 
should not put on her weeds before her husband’s 
death. But it grew more serious when they came 
to the renewal businesses. At last, in a dispute 
l 3 
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about an abatement, my lady would have the last 
word, and Sir Murtagh grew mad ; I was within 
hearing of the door, and now I wish I had made 
bold to step in. He spoke so loud, the whole 
kitchen was out on the stairs. All on a sudden he 
stopped, and my lady too. Something has surely 
happened, thought I—and so it was, for Sir Mur¬ 
tagh in his passion broke a blood-vessel, and all the 
law in the land could do nothing in that case. 
My lady sent for five physicians, but Sir Murtagh 
died, and was buried. She had a fine jointure 
settled upon her, and took herself away to the great 
joy of the tenantry. I never said anything one 
way or the other, whilst she was part of the family, 
but got up to see her go at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

‘ It’s a fine morning, honest Thady,’ says she; 
‘ goodbye to ye.’ And into the carriage she stepped, 
without a word more, good or bad, or even half-a- 
crown ; but I made my bow, and stood to see her 
safe out of sight for the sake of the family .—Castle 
Rackrent. 

OLD TIIADY TELLS OF SIR KIT AND HIS 
JEWISH WIFE 

The bride might well be a great fortune—she 
was a Jewish by all accounts, who are famous for 
their great riches. I had never seen any of that 
tribe or nation before, and could only gather that 
she spoke a strange kind of English of her own, 
that she could not abide pork or sausages, and 
went neither to church or mass. Mercy upon his 
honour’s poor soul, thought I, what will become 
of him and his, and all of us, with this heretic 
blackamoor at the head of the Castle Rackrent 
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estate ? I never slept a wink all night for thinking 
of it; but before the servants I put my pipe in 
my mouth, and kept my mind to myself ; for I had 
a great regard for the family ; and after this, when 
strange gentlemen’s servants came to the house, 
and would begin to talk about the bride, I took 
care to put the best foot foremost, and passed her 
for a nabob in the kitchen, which accounted for her 
dark complexion and everything. 

The very morning after they came home, how¬ 
ever, I saw plain enough how things were between 
Sir Kit and my lady, though they were walking 
together arm in arm, after breakfast, looking at the 
new building and the improvements. 

4 Old Thady,’ said my master, just as he used to 
do, 4 how do you do ? 5 

4 Very well, I thank your honour’s honour,’ said 
I; but I saw he was not well pleased, and my heart 
was in my mouth as I walked along after him. 

4 Is the large room damp, Thady ? ’ said his 
honour. 

4 Oh, damp, your honour ! how should it be but 
as dry as a bone,’ says 1, 4 after all the fires we have 
kept in it day and night ?—It’s the barrack-room 
your honour’s talking on.—’ 

4 And what is a barrack-room, pray, my dear ? ’ 
were the first words I ever heard out of my lady’s 
lips. 

4 No matter, my dear,’ said he, and went on 
talking to me, ashamed-like I should witness her 
ignorance. To be sure, to hear her talk one might 
have taken her for an innocent, for it was, 4 What’s 
this, Sir Edt ? ’ and 4 What’s that, Sir Kit ? ’ all the 
way we went. To be sure, Sir Kit had enough to 
do to answer her. 
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* And what do you call that, Sir Kit ? ’ said she; 
* that—that looks like a pile of black bricks, pray, 
Sir Kit ? * 

4 My turf-stack, my dear,’ said my master, and 
bit his lip. 

Where have you lived, my lady, all your life, not 
to know a turf-stack when you see it ? thought I; 
but I said nothing. Then, by and by, she takes 
out her glass, and begins spying over the country. 

4 And what ’s all that black swamp out yonder. 
Sir Kit ? * says she. 

4 My bog, my dear,’ says he, and went on 
whistling. 

* It’s a very ugly prospect, my dear,’ says she. 

4 You don’t see it, my dear,’ says he ; * for we’ve 
planted it out; when the trees grow up in summer¬ 
time-* says he. 

4 Where are the. trees,’ said she, 4 my dear ? ’ 
still looking through her glass. 

4 You are blind, my dear,’ says he : 4 what are 
these under your eyes ? ’ 

4 These shrubs ? ’ said she. 

4 Trees,’ said he. 

‘ Maybe they are what you call trees in Ireland, 
my dear,’ says she ; 4 but they are not a yard high, 
are they ? ’ 

4 They were planted out but last year, my lady,’ 
says I, to soften matters between them, for I saw 
she was going the way to make his honour mad 
with her : 4 they are very well grown for their age, 
and you’ll not see the bog of Allyballycarricko’- 
shaughlin at-all-at-all through the screen, when 
once the leaves come out. But, my lady, you 
must not quarrel with any part or parcel of Ally- 
ballycarricko’shaughlin, for you don’t know how 
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many hundred years that same bit of bog has been 
in the family ; we would not part with the bog of 
Allyballycarricko’shaughlin upon no account at 
all; it cost the late Sir Murtagh two hundred good 
pounds to defend his title to it and boundaries 
against the O’Learys, who cut a road through it.’ 

Now one would have thought this would have 
been hint enough for my lady, but she fell to 
laughing like one out of their right mind, and 
made me say the name of the bog over, for her to 
get it by heart, a dozen times ; then she must ask 
me how to spell it, and what was the meaning 
of it in English ; Sir Kit standing by whistling all 
the while. I verily believed she laid the corner¬ 
stone of all her future misfortunes at that very 
instant; but I said no more, only looked at Sir Kit. 

There were no balls, no dinners, no doings, the 
country was all disappointed. Sir Kit’s gentleman 
said in a whisper to me, it was all my lady’s own 
fault, because she was so obstinate about the cross. 

‘What cross ? ’ says I; ‘ is it about her being 
a heretic ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no such matter,’ says he ; ‘ my master does 
not mind her heresies, but her diamond cross—it’s 
worth I can’t tell you how much, and she has 
thousands of English pounds concealed in diamonds 
about her, which she as good as promised to give 
up to my master before he married ; but now she 
won’t part with any of them, and she must take 
the consequences.’ 

Her honeymoon, at least her Irish honeymoon, 
was scarcely well over, when his honour one morn¬ 
ing said to me, ‘ Thady, buy me a pig ! ’ and then 
the sausages were ordered, and here was the first 
open breaking-out of my lady’s troubles. My 
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lady came down herself into the kitchen to speak to 
the cook about the sausages, and desired never to 
see them more at her table. Now my master had 
ordered them, and my lady knew that. The cook 
took my lady’s part, because she never came down 
into the kitchen, and was young and innocent in 
house-keeping, which raised her pity; besides, 
said she, at her own table, surely my lady should 
order and disorder what she pleases. But the 
cook soon changed her note, for my master made 
it a principle to have the sausages, and swore 
at her for a Jew herself, till he drove her fairly out 
of the kitchen; then, for fear of her place, and 
because he threatened that my lady should give 
her no discharge without the sausages, she gave up, 
and from that day forward always sausages, or 
bacon, or pig-meat in some shape or other, went up 
to table; upon which my lady shut herself up in 
her own room, and my master said she might stay 
there, with an oath ; and to make sure of her, he 
turned the key in the door, and kept it ever after 
in his pocket. We none of us ever saw or heard 
her speak for seven years after that: he carried 
her dinner himself. Then his honour had a great 
deal of company to dine with him, and balls in the 
house, and was as gay and gallant, and as much 
himself as before he was married ; and at dinner he 
always drank my Lady Rackrent’s good health 
and so did the company, and he sent out always 
a servant with his compliments to my Lady 
Rackrent, and the company was drinking her 
ladyship’s health, and begged to know if there 
was anything at table he might send her; and 
the man came back, after the sham errand, with 
my Lady Rackrent’s compliments, and she was 
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very much obliged to Sir Kit; she did not wish 
for anything, but drank the company’s health. 
The country, to be sure, talked and wondered at 
my lady’s being shut up, but nobody chose to 
interfere or ask any impertinent questions, for'they 
knew my master was a man very apt to give a 
short answer himself, and likely to call a man out 
for it afterwards—he was a famous shot—had 
killed his man before he came of age, and nobody 
scarce dared look at him whilst at Bath. Sir Kit’s 
character was so well known in the country that he 
lived in peace and quietness ever after, and was 
a great favourite with the ladies, especially when 
in process of time, in the fifth year of her confine¬ 
ment, my Lady Rackrent fell ill and took entirely 
to her bed, and he gave out she was now skin and 
bone, and could not last through the winter. In 
this he had two physicians’ opinion to back him 
(for now he called in two physicians for her), and 
tried all his arts to get the diamond cross from her 
on her deathbed, and to get her to make a will in 
his favour of her separate possessions,—but she 
was there too tough for him. He used to swear 
at her behind her back after kneeling to her face, 
and call her in the presence of his gentleman his 
stiff-necked Israelite, though before he married 
her that same gentleman told me he used to call 
her (how he could bring it out, I don’t know) 
‘ my pretty Jessica ! 9 To be sure it must have 
been hard for her to guess what sort of a husband 
he reckoned to make her. When she was lying, 
to all expectation, on her deathbed of a broken 
heart, I could not but pity her, though she was 
a Jewish ; and considering too it was no fault of 
hers to be taken with my master, so young as she 
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was at the Bath, and so fine a gentleman as Sir Kit 
was when he courted her; and considering too, 
after all they had heard and seen of him as a 
husband, there were now no less than three ladies 
in our county talked of for his second wife, all at 
daggers drawing with each other, as his gentleman 
swore, at the balls, for Sir Kit for their partner 
—I could not but think them bewitched, but they 
all reasoned with themselves that Sir Kit would 
make a good husband to any Christian but a 
Jewish, I suppose, and especially as he was now 
a reformed rake; and it was not known how my 
lady’s fortune was settled in her will, nor how the 
Castle Rackrent estate was all mortgaged, and 
bonds out against him, for he was never cured of 
his gaming tricks—but that was the only fault 
he had, God bless him ! 

My lady had a sort of fit, and it was given out 
she was dead, by mistake ; this brought things 
to a sad crisis for my poor master. One of the 
three ladies showed his letters to her brother, 
and claimed his promises, whilst another did the 
same. I don’t mention names. Sir Kit, in his 
defence, said he would meet any man who dared to 
question his conduct; and as to the ladies, they 
must settle it amongst them who was to be his 
second, and his third, and his fourth, whilst his 
first was still alive, to his mortification and theirs. 
Upon this, as upon all former occasions, he had 
the voice of the country with him, on account of 
the great spirit and propriety he acted with. He 
met and shot the first lady’s brother ; the next 
day he called out the second, who had a wooden 
leg, and their place of meeting by appointment 
being in a new-ploughed field, the wooden-leg man 
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stuck fast in it. Sir Kit, seeing his situation, with 
great candour fired his pistol over his head, upon 
which the seconds interposed, and convinced the 
parties there had been a slight misunderstanding 
between them; thereupon they shook hands 
cordially, and went home to dinner together. This 
gentleman, to show the world how they stood 
together, and by the advice of the friends of both 
parties, to re-establish his sister’s injured reputa¬ 
tion, went out with Sir Kit as his second, and 
carried his message next day to the last of his 
adversaries; I never saw him in such fine spirits 
as that day he went out—sure enough he was 
within ames-ace of getting quit handsomely of all 
his enemies ; but unluckily, after hitting the tooth¬ 
pick out of his adversary’s finger and thumb, he 
received a ball in a vital part, and was brought 
home, in little better than an hour after the affair, 
speechless on a hand-barrow to my lady. We got 
the key out of his pocket the first thing,we did, and 
my son Jason ran to unlock the barrack-room, 
where my lady had been shut up for seven years, 
to acquaint her with the fatal accident. The 
surprise bereaved her of her senses at first, nor 
would she believe but we were putting some new 
trick upon her, to entrap her out of her jewels, for 
a great while, till Jason bethought himself of 
taking her to the window, and showed her the men 
bringing Sir Kit up the avenue upon the hand- 
barrow, which had immediately the desired effect; 
for directly she burst into tears, and pulling her 
cross from her bosom, she kissed it with as great 
devotion as ever I witnessed, and lifting up her eyes 
to heaven uttered some ejaculation which none 
present heard ; but I take the sense of it to be. 
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she returned thanks for this unexpected interposi¬ 
tion in her favour, when she had least reason to 
expect it. My master was greatly lamented: 
—there was no life in him when we lifted him off 
the barrow, so he was laid out immediately, and 
waked the same night. The country was all in an 
uproar about him, and not a soul but cried shame 
upon his murderer, who would have been hanged 
surely, if he could have been brought to his trial, 
whilst the gentlemen in the country were up about 
it; but he very prudently withdrew himself to the 
Continent before the affair was made public. As 
for the young lady who was the immediate cause 
of the fatal accident, however innocently, she could 
never show her head after at the balls in the county 
or any place ; and by the advice of her friends and 
physicians she was ordered soon after to Bath, 
where it was expected, if anywhere on this side 
of the grave, she would meet with the recovery of 
her health and lost peace of mind.—As a proof of 
his great popularity, I need only add that there was 
a song made upon my master’s untimely death in 
the newspapers, which was in everybody’s mouth, 
singing up and down through the country, even 
down to the mountains, only three days after his 
unhappy exit.—He was also greatly bemoaned at 
the Curragh, where his cattle were well known; 
and all who had taken up his bets formerly were 
particularly inconsolable for his loss to society. 
His stud sold at the cant at the greatest price ever 
known in the county; his favourite horses were 
chiefly disposed of amongst his particular friends, 
who would give any price for them, for his sake ; 
but no ready money was required by the new heir, 
who wished not to displease any of the gentlemen 
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of the neighbourhood just upon his coming to settle 
amongst them; so a long credit was given where 
requisite, and the cash has never been gathered in 
from that day to this. 

But to return to my lady.—She got surprisingly 
well after my master’s decease. No sooner was it 
known for certain that he was dead, than all the 
gentlemen within twenty miles of us came in a body 
as it were, to set my lady at liberty, and to protest 
against her confinement, which they now for the first 
time understood was against her own consent. The 
ladies tod were as attentive as possible, striving 
wlfb should be foremost with their morning visits ; 
and they that saw the diamonds spoke very hand¬ 
somely of them, but thought it a pity they were not 
bestowed, if it had so pleased God, upon a lady 
who would have become them better. All these 
civilities wrought little with my lady, for she had 
taken an unaccountable prejudice against the 
country, and everything belonging to it, and 
was so partial to her native land, that after parting 
with the cook, which she did immediately upon 
my master’s decease, I never knew her easy one 
instant, night or day, but when she was packing up 
to leave us. Had she meant to make any stay in 
Ireland, I stood a great chance of being a great 
favourite with her ; for when she found I under¬ 
stood the weathercock, she was always finding 
some pretence to be talking to me, and asking me 
which way the wind blew, and was it likely, did 
I think, to continue fair for England.—But when 
I saw she had made up her mind to spend the rest 
of her days upon her own income and jewels in 
England, I considered her quite as a foreigner, 
and not at all any longer as part of the family. She 
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gave no vails to the servants at Castle Rackrent at 
parting, notwithstanding the old proverb of * as 
rich as a Jew,’ which she being a Jewish, they built 
upon with reason. But from first to last she 
brought nothing but misfortunes amongst us; 
and if it had not been all along with her, his honour 
Sir Kit would have been now alive in all appear¬ 
ance. Her diamond cross was, they say, at the 
bottom of it all; and it was a shame for her, being 
his wife, not to show more duty, and to have given 
it up when he condescended to ask so often for 
such a bit of a trifle in his distresses, especially 
when he all along made it no secret he married 
for money. But we will not bestow another 
thought upon her. This much I thought it lay 
upon my conscience to say, in justice to my poor 
master’s memory .—Castle Rackrent. 


THE PURPLE JAR 

Rosamond, a little girl of about seven years old, 
was walking with her mother in the streets of 
London. As she passed along, she looked in at the 
windows of several shops, and she saw a great 
variety of different sorts of things, of which she 
did not know the use, or even the names. She 
wished to stop to look at them; but there were a 
great number of people in the streets, and a great 
many carts, and carriages, and wheelbarrows, and 
she was afraid to let go her mother’s hand. 

4 Oh ! mother, how happy I should be,’ said she, 
as she passed a toy-shop, 4 if I had all these pretty 
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4 Yes, mamma, all.’ 

As she spoke, they came to a milliner’s shop; the 
windows were hung with ribands and lace, and 
festoons of artificial flowers. 

4 Oh, mamma, what beautiful roses 1 Won’t 
you buy some of them ? ’ 

4 No, my dear.’ 

4 Why ? ’ 

4 Because I don’t want them, my dear.’ 

They went a little farther, and they came to 
another shop, which caught Rosamond’s eye. It 
was a jeweller’s shop ; and there were a great many 
pretty baubles, ranged in drawers behind glass. 

4 Mamma, you’ll buy some of these ? ’ 

4 Which of them, Rosamond ? ’ 

4 Which ? I don’t know which ; but any of 
them, for they are all pretty.’ 

4 Yes, they are all pretty ; but what use would 
they be of to me ? ’ 

4 Use ! Oh, I’m sure you could find some use or 
other, if you would only buy them first.’ 

4 But I would rather find out the use first.’ 

4 Well, then, mamma, there are buckles: you 
know buckles are useful things, very useful things.* 

4 1 have a pair of buckles, I don’t want another 
pair,’ said her mother, and walked on. Rosamond 
was very sorry that her mother wanted nothing. 
Presently, however, they came to a shop, which 
appeared to her far more beautiful than the rest. 
It was a chemist’s shop, but she did not know 
that. 

4 Oh, mother, oh! ’ cried she, pulling her mother’s 
hand; 4 Look, look; blue, green, red, yellow, and 
purple! Oh, mamma, what beautiful things! 
Won’t you buy some of these ? ’ 
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Still her mother answered as before; 4 What use 
would they be of to me, Rosamond ? 5 

* You might put flowers in them, mamma, and 
they would look so pretty on the chimney-piece ; I 
wish I had one of them.’ 

4 You have a flower-pot,’ said her mother, 4 and 
that is not a flower-pot.’ 

* But I could use it for a flower-pot, mamma, you 
know.’ 

4 Perhaps, if you were to see it nearer, if you 
were to examine it, you might be disappointed.’ 

4 No, indeed, I’m sure I should not; I should like 
it exceedingly.’ 

Rosamond kept her head turned to look at the 
purple vase till she could see it no longer. 

4 Then, mother,’ said she, after a pause, 4 perhaps 
you have no money.’ 

4 Yes, I have.’ 

4 Dear, if I had money, I would buy roses, and 
boxes, and buckles, and purple flower-pots, and 
everything.’ Rosamond was obliged to pause in 
the midst of her speech. 

4 Oh, mamma, would you stop a minute for me ? 
I have got a stone in my shoe; it hurts me very 
much.’ 

4 How came there to be a stone in your shoe ? ’ 

4 Because of this great hole, mamma—it comes 
in there; my shoes are quite worn out; I wish 
you’d be so very good as to give me another 
pair.’ 

4 Nay, Rosamond, but I have not money enough 
to buy shoes, and flower-pots, and buckles, and 
boxes, and everything.’ 

Rosamond thought that was a great pity. But 
now her foot, which had been hurt by the stone. 
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began to give her so much pain that she was 
obliged to hop every other step, and she could think 
of nothing else. They came to a shoe-maker’s shop 
soon afterwards. 

4 There, there ! mamma, there are shoes ; there 
are little shoes that would just fit me ; and you 
know shoes would be really of use to me.’ 

‘ Yes, so they would, Rosamond. Come in.’ 
She followed her mother into the shop. 

Mr. Sole, the shoemaker, had a great many 
customers, and his shop was full, so they were 
obliged to wait. 

4 Well, Rosamond,’ said her mother, 4 you don’t 
think this shop so pretty as the rest ? ’ 

4 No, not nearly ; it’s black and dark, and there 
are nothing but shoes all round ; and, besides, 
there’s a very disagreeable smell.’ 

4 That smell is the smell of new leather.’ 

4 Is it ? Oh ! ’ said Rosamond, looking round, 
4 there is a pair of little shoes ; they’ll just fit me, 
I’m sure.’ 

4 Perhaps they might, but you cannot be sure 
till you have tried them on, any more than you 
can be quite sure that you should like the purple 
vase exceedingly , till you have examined it tnore 
attentively.’ 

4 Why, I don’t know about the shoes, certainly, 
till I’ve tried; but, mamma, I’m quite sure I 
should like the flower-pot.’ 

4 Well, which would you rather have, that jar or 
a pair of shoes ? I will buy either for you.’ 

4 Dear mamma, thank you—but if you could buy 
both ? ’ 

4 No, not both,’ 

4 Then the jar, if you please.’ 
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‘ But I should tell you, that I shall not give 
you another pair of shoes this month.’ 

‘ This month ! that’s a very long time indeed ! 
You can’t think how these hurt me; I believe 
I’d better have the new shoes—but yet, that 
purple flower-pot—Oh, indeed, mamma, these 
shoes are not so very, very bad ; I think I might 
wear them a little longer, and the month will soon 
be over ; I can make them last till the end of the 
month, can’t I ? Don’t you think so, mamma ? ’ 

‘Nay, my dear, I want you to think for yourself : 
you will have time enough to consider about it, 
whilst I speak to Mr. Sole about my clogs.’ 

Mr. Sole was by this time at leisure, and whilst 
her mother was speaking to him, Rosamond stood 
in profound meditation, with one shoe on, and the 
other in her hand. 

‘ Well, my dear, have you decided ? ’ 

‘ Mamma !—yes,—I believe. If you please,— 
I should like the flower-pot; that is, if you won’t 
think me very silly, mamma.’ 

‘ Why, as to that, I can’t promise you, Rosa¬ 
mond ; but, when you are to judge for yourself you 
should choose what would make you the happiest, 
and then it would not signify who thought you silly.’ 

‘ Then, mamma, if that’s all, I’m sure the flower¬ 
pot would make me the happiest,’ said she, putting 
on her old shoe again ; ‘ so I choose the flower-pot.’ 

‘ Very well, you shall have it; clasp your shoe 
and come home.’ 

Rosamond clasped her shoe, and ran after her 
mother ; it was not long before the shoe came 
down at the heel, and many times was she obliged 
to stop to take the stones out of her shoe, and 
often was she obliged to hop with pain ; but still 
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the thoughts of the purple flower-pot prevailed, and 
she persisted in her choice. 

When they came to the shop with the large 
window, Rosamond felt her joy redouble upon 
hearing her mother desire the servant, who was 
with them, to buy the purple jar, and bring it home. 
He had other commissions, so he did not return 
with them. Rosamond, as soon as she got in, ran 
to gather all her own flowers, which she had in 
a corner of her mother’s garden. 

4 1 am afraid they’ll be dead before the flower-pot 
comes, Rosamond,’ said her mother to her , when 
she was coming in with the flowers in her lap. 

4 No, indeed, mamma, it will come home very 
soon, I dare say ; and shan’t I be very happy 
putting them into the purple flower-pot ? ’ 

4 1 hope so, my dear.’ 

The servant was much longer returning home 
than Rosamond had expected ; but at length he 
came, and brought with him the long-wished-for 
jar. The moment it was set down upon the table, 
Rosamond ran up, with an exclamation of joy : 4 1 
may have it now, mamma ? ’ 

4 Yes, my dear, it is yours.’ 

Rosamond poured the flowers from her lap, upon 
the carpet, and seized the purple flower-pot. 

4 Oh, dear mother ! ’ cried she, as soon as she had 
taken off the top, 4 but there’s something dark in it 
—it smells very disagreeably—what is it ? I didn’t 
want this black stuff.’ 

4 Nor I neither, my dear.’ 

4 But what shall I do with it, mamma ? ’ 

4 That I cannot tell.’ 

4 But it will be of no use to me, mamma.’ 

4 That I can’t help.’ 
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* But I must pour it out, and fill the flower-pot 
with water.’ 

* That’s as you please, my dear.’ 

4 Will you lend me a bowl to pour it into, 
mamma ? * 

* That was more than I promised you, my dear ; 
but I will lend you a bowl.’ 

The bowl was produced, and Rosamond pro¬ 
ceeded to empty the purple vase. But what was 
her surprise and disappointment, when it was 
entirely empty, to find that it was no longer a 
purple vase. It was a plain white glass jar, which 
had appeared to have that beautiful colour, merely 
from the liquor with which it had been filled. 

Little Rosamond burst into tears. 

4 Why should you cry, my dear ? ’ said her 
mother ; 4 it will be of as much use to you now as 
ever, for a flower-pot.’ 

4 But it won’t look so pretty on the chimney- 
piece ; I am sure, if I had known that it was not 
really purple, I should not have wished to have 
it so much.’ 

4 But didn’t I tell you that you had not examined 
it; and that perhaps you would be disappointed ? ’ 

4 And so I am disappointed, indeed ; I wish I 
had believed you beforehand. Now I had much 
rather have the shoes, for I shall not be able to 
walk all this month ; even walking home that 
little way hurt me exceedingly. Mamma, I’ll give 
you the flower-pot back again, and that purple 
stuff and all, if you’ll only give me the shoes.’ 

4 No, Rosamond, you must abide by your own 
choice; and now the best thing you can possibly 
do is, to bear your disappointment with good 
humour.’ 
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* I will bear it as well as I can/ said Rosamond, 
wiping her eyes ; and she began slowly and sorrow¬ 
fully to fill the vase with flowers. 

But Rosamond’s disappointment did not end 
here : many were the difficulties and distresses into 
which her imprudent choice brought her, before the 
end of the month. Every day her shoes grew 
worse and worse, till, at last, she could neither run, 
dance, jump, or walk in them. Whenever Rosa¬ 
mond was called to see anything, she was pulling her 
shoes up at the heels, and was sure to be too late. 
Whenever her mother was going out to walk, she 
could not take Rosamond with her, for Rosamond 
had no soles to her shoes ; and, at length, on the 
very last day of the month, it happened that her 
father proposed to take her with her brother to a 
glasshouse, which she had long wished to see. 
She was very happy ; but, when she was quite 
ready, had her hat and gloves on, and was making 
haste downstairs to her brother and her father, 
who were waiting at the hall door for her, the shoe 
dropped off. She put it on again in a great hurry ; 
but, as she was going across the hall, her father 
turned round. 

* Why are you walking slip-shod ? no one must 
walk slip-shod with me ; why, Rosamond,’ said he, 
looking at her shoes with disgust, ‘ I thought that 
you were always neat; go, I cannot take you with 
me.’ 

Rosamond coloured and retired.—‘ Oh, mamma,* 
said she, as she took off her hat, ‘ how I wish that 
I had chosen the shoes!—they would have been 
of so much more use to me than that jar: how¬ 
ever, I am sure,—no, not quite sure, but I hope 
I shall be wiser another time.’— Early Lessons . 
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1770-1843 

JOHN HOWARD, THE PRISON REFORMER 

The energy of his determination was so great, 
that if, instead of being habitual, it had been shown 
only for a short time on particular occasions, it 
would have appeared a vehement impetuosity; 
but by being unintermitted, it had an equability 
of manner which scarcely appeared to exceed the 
tone of a calm constancy, it was so totally the 
reverse of anything like turbulence or agitation. 
It was the calmness of an intensity kept uniform by 
the nature of the human mind forbidding it to be 
more, and by the character of the individual forbid¬ 
ding it to be less. The habitual passion of his mind 
was a pitch of excitement and impulsion almost 
equal to the temporary extremes and paroxysms 
of common minds ; as a great river, in its custom¬ 
ary state, is equal to a small or moderate one when 
swollen to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, 
and commencing them in action, was the same. 
I wonder what must have been the amount of that 
bribe, in emolument or pleasure, that would have 
detained him a week inactive after their final 
adjustment. The law which carries water down 
a declivity, was not more unconquerable and 
invariable than the determination of his feelings 
toward the main object. The importance of this 
object held his faculties in a state of determination 
which was too rigid to be affected by lighter in¬ 
terests, and on which therefore the beauties of nature 
and of art had no power. He had no leisure feeling 
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which he could spare to be diverted among the 
innumerable varieties of the extensive scene which 
he traversed; his subordinate feelings nearly lost 
their separate existence and operation by falling 
into the grand one. There have not been wanting 
trivial minds, to mark this as a fault in his character. 
But the mere men of taste ought to be silent 
respecting such a man as Howard ; he is above 
their sphere of judgement. The invisible spirits, 
who fulfil their commission of philanthropy among 
mortals, do not care about pictures, statues, and 
sumptuous buildings ; and no more did he, when 
the time in which he must have inspected and 
admired them, would have been taken from the 
work to which he had consecrated his life. The 
curiosity which he might feel, was reduced to wait 
till the hour should arrive, when its gratification 
should be presented by conscience (which kept a 
scrupulous charge of all his time), as the duty of that 
hour. If he was still at every hour, when it came, 
fated to feel the attractions of the fine arts but the 
second claim, they might be sure of their revenge ; 
for no other man will ever visit Rome under such 
a despotic acknowledged rule of duty, as to refuse 
himself time for surveying the magnificence of its 
ruins. Such a sin against taste is very far beyond 
the reach of common saintship to commit. It 
implied an inconceivable severity of conviction, 
that he had one thing to do , and that he who would 
do some great thing in this short life, must apply 
himself to the work with such a concentration of 
his forces, as, to idle spectators who live only to 
amuse themselves, looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously 
fixed on his object, that even at the greatest distance, 
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as the Egyptian pyramids to travellers, it appeared 
to him with a luminous distinctness as if it had been 
nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of labour 
and enterprise by which he was to v reach it. So con¬ 
spicuous was it before him, that not a step deviated 
from the direction, and every movement and every 
day was an approximation. As his method referred 
everything he did and thought to the end, and as 
his exertion did not relax for a moment, he made 
the trial, so seldom made, what is the utmost effect 
which may be granted to the last possible efforts of 
a human agent: and therefore what he did not 
accomplish, he might conclude to be placed beyond 
the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave to 
the immediate disposal of Providence .—Decision 
of Character. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

1770-1850 

TAM O’ SHANTER 

In illustration of this sentiment, permit me to 
remind you that it is the privilege of poetic genius 
to catch, under certain restrictions, of which 
perhaps at the time of its being exerted it is but 
dimly conscious, a spirit of pleasure wherever it 
can be found,—in the walks of nature, and in the 
business of men.—The poet, trusting to primary 
instincts, luxuriates among the felicities of love 
and wine, and is enraptured while he describes the 
fairer aspects of war : nor does he shrink from the 
company of the passion of love though immoderate 
—from convivial pleasure though intemperate— 
nor from the presence of war though savage, and 
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recognized as the handmaid of desolation. Fre¬ 
quently and admirably has Burns given way to 
these impulses of nature ; both with reference to 
himself and in describing the condition of others. 
Who, but some impenetrable dunce or narrow¬ 
minded puritan in works of art, ever read without 
delight the picture which he has drawn of* the 
convivial exaltation of the rustic adventurer, Tam 
o’ Shanter ? The poet fears not to tell the reader 
in the outset that his hero was a desperate and 
sottish drunkard, whose excesses were frequent as 
his opportunities. This reprobate sits down to his 
cups, while the storm is roaring, and heaven and 
earth are in confusion ;—the night is driven on by 
song and tumultuous noise—laughter and jest 
thicken as the beverage improves upon the palate— 
conjugal fidelity archly bends to the service of 
general benevolence—selfishness is not absent, but 
wearing the mask of social cordiality—and, while 
these various elements of humanity are blended 
into one proud and happy composition of elated 
spirits, the anger of the tempest without doors 
only heightens and sets off the enjoyment within.— 
I pity him who cannot perceive that, in all this, 
though there was no moral purpose, there is a moral 
effect. 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 

O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious. 

Letter to a Friend of Burns, 1816. 
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ON SHIRLEY, AND A STORY 

Rydal Mount , March 20, 1833. 

My dear Sir, —I have to thank you for the very 
valuable present of Shirley's works, just received. 
The preface is all that I have yet had time to read. 
It pleased me to find that you sympathized with 
me in admiration of the passage from the Duchess 
of Newcastle’s poetry; and you will be gratified 
to be told that I have the opinion you have ex¬ 
pressed of that cold and false-hearted Frenchified 
coxcomb, Horace Walpole. 

Poor Shirley ! What a melancholy end was his ! 
And then to be so treated by Dryden 1 One would 
almost suspect some private cause of dislike, such 
as is said to have influenced Swift in regard to 
Dryden himself. 

Shirley’s death reminded me of a sad close of 
the life of a literary person, Sanderson by name, 
in the neighbouring county of Cumberland. He 
lived in a cottage by himself, though a man of 
some landed estate. His cottage, from want of 
care on his part, took fire in the night. The 
neighbours were alarmed ; they ran to his rescue ; 
he escaped, dreadfully burned, from the flames, 
and lay down (he was in his seventieth year) much 
exhausted under a tree, a few yards from the door. 
His friends in the meanwhile endeavoured to save 
what they could of his property from the flames. 
He inquired most anxiously after a box in which 
his manuscripts and published pieces had been 
deposited with a view to a publication of a 
laboriously-corrected edition; and, upon being 
told that the box was consumed, he expired in a few 
minutes, saying or rather sighing out the words 
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‘ Then I do not wish to live.* Poor man ! though 
the circulation of his works had not extended 
beyond a circle of fifty miles’ diameter, perhaps, at 
furthest, he was most anxious to survive in the 
memory of the few who were likely to hear of him. 

The publishing trade, I understand, continues 
to be much depressed, and authors are driven to 
solicit or invite subscriptions, as being in many 
cases the only means for giving their works to the 
world. 

1 am always pleased to hear from you, and 
believe me. 

My dear Sir, 

Faithfully your obliged friend, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

Letter to Alexander Dyce , March 20, 1833. 

MUNGO PARK 

1771-1805 

A NEGRO STORY 

The Negroes do not go to supper till late, and in 
order to amuse ourselves while our beef was prepar¬ 
ing, a Mandingo was desired to relate some divert¬ 
ing stories ; in listening to which, and smoking 
tobacco, we spent three hours. These stories bear 
some resemblance to those in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ; but, in general, are of a more 
ludicrous cast. I shall here abridge one of them 
for the reader’s amusement. 

4 Many years ago (said the relater), the people 
of Doomasansa (a town on the Gambia), were much 
annoyed by a lion, that came every night, and took 

221 M 
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away some of their cattle. By continuing his 
depredations, the people were at length so much 
enraged, that a party of them resolved to go and 
hunt the monster. They accordingly proceeded in 
search of the common enemy, whom they found 
concealed in a thicket, and immediately firing at 
him, were lucky enough to wound him in such 
a manner, that, in springing from the thicket 
towards the people, he fell down among the grass, 
and was unable to rise. The animal, however, 
manifested such appearance of vigour, that nobody 
cared to approach him singly ; and a consultation 
was held, concerning the properest means of taking 
him alive; a circumstance, it was said, which, 
while it furnished undeniable proof of their 
prowess, would turn out to great advantage, it 
being resolved to convey him to the Coast, and sell 
him to the Europeans. While some persons pro¬ 
posed one plan, and some another, an old man 
offered a scheme. This was, to strip the roof of 
a house of its thatch, and to carry the bamboo 
frame (the pieces of which are well secured together 
by thongs), and throw it over the lion. If, in 
approaching him, he should attempt to spring 
upon them, they had nothing to do but to let down 
the roof upon themselves, and fire at the lion 
through the rafters. 

This proposition was approved and adopted. 
The thatch was taken from the roof of a hut, and 
the lion-hunters, supporting the fabric, marched 
courageously to the field of battle ; each person 
carrying a gun in one hand, and bearing his share 
of the roof on the opposite shoulder. In this 
manner they approached the enemy; but the 
beast had by this time recovered his strength ; 
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and such was the fierceness of his countenance, 
that the hunters, instead of proceeding any farther, 
thought it prudent to provide for their own safety, 
by covering themselves with the roof. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the lion was too nimble for them ; for, 
making a spring while the roof was setting down, 
both the beast and his pursuers were caught in the 
same cage, and the lion devoured them at his 
leisure, to the great astonishment and mortification 
of the people of Doomasansa ; at which place it is 
dangerous even at this day to tell the story, for it 
is become the subject of laughter and derision in 
the neighbouring countries, and nothing will enrage 
an inhabitant of that town so much as desiring 
him to catch a lion alive.’ —Travels in the Interior 
Districts of Africa. 


THE MONARCH OF BONDOU 

About noon we entered Fatteconda, the capital 
of Bondou ; and in a little time received an invita¬ 
tion to the house of a respectable Slatee ; for as 
there are no public-houses in Africa, it is customary 
for strangers to stand at the Bentang, or some 
other place of public resort, till they are invited to 
a lodging by some of the inhabitants. We accepted 
the offer, and in an hour afterwards a person came 
and told me that he was sent on purpose to conduct 
me to the king, who was very desirous of seeing me 
immediately, if I was not too much fatigued. 

I took my interpreter with me, and followed the 
messenger till we got quite out of the town, and 
crossed some cornfields : when suspecting some 
trick, I stopped, and asked the guide whither he 
was going. Upon which he pointed to a man sitting 
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under a tree at some little distance, and told me 
that the king frequently gave audience in that 
retired manner, in order to avoid a crowd of people ; 
and that nobody but myself and my interpreter 
must approach him. When I advanced, the king 
desired me to come and sit by him upon the mat; 
and after hearing my story, on which he made no 
observation, he asked if I wished to purchase any 
slaves, or gold : being answered in the negative, 
he seemed rather surprised, but desired me to come 
to him in the evening, and he would give me some 
provisions. 

This monarch was called Almami; a Moorish 
name, though I was told that he was not a Ma- 
homedan, but a Kafir, or Pagan. I had heard that 
he had acted towards Major Houghton with great 
unkindness, and caused him to be plundered. His 
behaviour, therefore, towards myself at this inter¬ 
view, though much more civil than I expected, was 
far from freeing me from uneasiness. I still appre¬ 
hended some double dealing ; and as I was now 
entirely in his power, I thought it best to smooth 
the way by a present; accordingly I took with me 
in the evening one canister of gunpowder, some 
amber, tobacco, and my umbrella : and, as I con¬ 
sidered that my bundles would inevitably be 
searched, I concealed some few articles in the roof 
of the hut where I lodged, and I put on my new 
blue coat, in order to preserve it. 

All the houses belonging to the king and his 
family are surrounded by a lofty mud wall, which 
converts the whole into a kind of citadel. The 
interior is subdivided into different courts. At the 
first place of entrance I observed a man standing 
with a musket on his shoulder; and I found the 
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way to the presence very intricate, leading through 
many passages, with sentinels placed at the 
different doors. When we came to the entrance of 
the court in which the king resides, both my guide 
and interpreter, according to custom, took off 
their sandals ; and the former pronounced the 
king’s name aloud, repeating till he was answered 
from within. We found the monarch sitting upon 
a mat, and two attendants with him. I repeated 
what I had before told him concerning the object 
of my journey, and my reasons for passing through 
liis country. He seemed, however, but half- 
satisfied. The notion of travelling for curiosity 
was quite new to him. He thought it impossible, 
he said, that any man in his senses would under¬ 
take so dangerous a journey, merely to look at the 
country and its inhabitants ; however, when 
I offered to show him the contents of my port¬ 
manteau, and everything belonging to me, he was 
convinced ; and it was evident that his suspicion 
had arisen from a belief that every white man 
must of necessity be a trader. When I had 
delivered my presents, he seemed well pleased, and 
was particularly delighted with the umbrella, which 
he repeatedly furled and unfurled, to the great 
admiration of himself and his two attendants ; who 
could not for some time comprehend the use of this 
wonderful machine. After this I was about to take 
my leave, when the king, desiring me to stop 
awhile, began a long preamble in favour of the 
whites ; extolling their immense wealth and good 
dispositions. He next proceeded to an eulogium 
on my blue coat, of which the yellow buttons 
seemed particularly to catch his fancy; and he 
concluded by entreating me to present him with 
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it; assuring me, for my consolation under the loss 
of it, that he would wear it on all public occasions, 
and inform every one who saw it of my great 
liberality towards him. The request of an African 
prince, in his own dominions, particularly when 
made to a stranger, comes little short of a com¬ 
mand. It is only a way of obtaining by gentle 
means what he can, if he pleases, take by force; 
and, as it was against my interest to offend him 
by a refusal, I very quietly took off my coat, the 
only good one in my possession, and laid it at 
his feet. 

In return for my compliance, he presented me 
with great plenty of provisions, and desired to see 
me again in the morning. I accordingly attended, 
and found him sitting upon his bed. He told me he 
was sick, and wished to have a little blood taken 
from him; but I had no sooner tied up his arm, 
and displayed the lancet, than his courage failed : 
and he begged me to postpone the operation till the 
afternoon, as he felt himself, he said, much better 
than he had been, and thanked me kindly for my 
readiness to serve him. He then observed that 
his women were very desirous to see me, and 
requested that I would favour them with a visit. 
An attendant was ordered to conduct me ; and 
I had no sooner entered the court appropriated to 
the ladies, than the whole seraglio surrounded me ; 
some begging for physic, some for amber ; and all 
of them desirous of trying that great African 
specific, blood-letting. They were ten or twelve in 
number, most of them young and handsome, and 
wearing on their heads ornaments of gold, and 
beads of amber. 

They rallied me with a good deal of gaiety on 
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different subjects, particularly upon the whiteness 
of my skin, and the prominency of my nose. They 
insisted that both were artificial. The first, they 
said, was produced when I was an infant, by 
dipping me in milk; and they insisted that my 
nose had been pinched every day, till it had 
acquired its present unsightly and unnatural 
conformation. On my part, without disputing my 
own deformity, I paid them many compliments on 
African beauty. I praised the glossy jet of their 
skins, and the lovely depression of their noses ; but 
they said that flattery, or (as they emphatically 
termed it) honey-mouth, was not esteemed in 
Bondou. In return, however, for my company or 
my compliments (to which, by the way, they 
seemed not so insensible as they affected to be), 
they presented me with a jar of honey and some 
fish, which were sent to my lodging ; and I was 
desired to come again to the king a little before 
sunset. 

I carried with me some beads and writing paper, 
it being usual to present some small offering on 
taking leave ; in return for which the king gave 
me five drachms of gold ; observing, that it was 
but a trifle, and given out of pure friendship ; but 
would be of use to me in travelling for the purchase 
of provisions. He seconded this act of kindness by 
one still greater, politely telling me, that though 
it was customary to examine the baggage of every 
traveller passing through his country, yet-, in the 
present instance, he would dispense with that 
ceremony ; adding, I was at liberty to depart 
when I pleased. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 23rd, we left 
Fatteconda, and about eleven o’clock came to 
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a small village, where we determined to stop for the 
rest of the day. 

In the afternoon my fellow travellers informed 
me, that as this was the boundary between Bondou 
and Kajaaga, and dangerous for travellers, it would 
be necessary to continue our journey by night, 
until we should reach a more hospitable part of the 
country. I agreed to the proposal, and hired two 
people for guides through the woods; and as soon 
as the people of the village were gone to sleep (the 
moon shining bright) we set out. The stillness of 
the air, the howling of the wild beasts, and the deep 
solitude of the forest, made the scene solemn and 
impressive. Not a word was uttered by any of us 
but in a whisper ; all were attentive and every one 
anxious to show his sagacity, by pointing out to 
me the wolves and hyaenas as they glided, like 
shadows, from one thicket to another. Towards 
morning, we arrived at a village called Kimmoo, 
where our guides awakened one of their acquaint¬ 
ances, and we stopped to give the asses some corn, 
and roast a few ground-nuts for ourselves. At day¬ 
light we resumed our journey, and in the afternoon 
arrived at Joag in the kingdom of Kajaaga.— 
Travels in Africa . 


LOCUSTS 

Next morning (March 4) we set out for Sampaka, 
which place we reached about two o'clock. On the 
road we observed immense quantities of locusts; 
the trees were quite black with them. These 
insects devour every vegetable that comes in their 
way, and in a short time completely strip a tree 
of its leaves. The noise of their excrement falling 
upon the leaves and withered grass very much 
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resembles a shower of rain. When a tree is shaken 
or struck, it is astonishing to see what a cloud of 
them will fly off. In their flight they yield to the 
current of the wind, which at this season of the 
year is always from the north-east. Should the 
wind shift, it is difficult to conceive where they 
could collect food, as the whole of their course was 
marked with desolation .—Travels in Africai. 

ESCAPE FROM THE MOORS 

On the afternoon of the 1st of July, as I was 
tending my horse in the fields, Ali’s chief slave and 
four Moors arrived at Queira, and took up their 
lodging at the Dooty’s house. My interpreter, 
Johnson, who suspected the nature of this visit, 
sent two boys to overhear their conversation : from 
which he learnt that they were sent to convey me 
back to Bubaker. The same evening two of the 
Moors came privately to look at my horse, and one 
of them proposed taking it to the Dooty’s hut; but 
the other observed that such a precaution was 
unnecessary, as I could never escape upon such an 
animal. They then inquired where I slept, and 
returned to their companions. 

All this was like a stroke of thunder to me ; for 
I dreaded nothing so much as confinement again 
among the Moors, from whose barbarity I had 
nothing but death to expect. I therefore deter¬ 
mined to set off immediately for Bambarra, 
a measure which I thought offered almost the only 
chance of saving my life and gaining the object of 
my mission. I communicated the design to John¬ 
son ; who, although he applauded my resolution, was 
so far from showing any inclination to accompany 
M 3 
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me, that be solemnly protested he would rather 
forfeit his wages than go any farther. He told me 
that Daman had agreed to give him half the price of 
a slave for his service in conducting a cofile of slaves 
to Gambia, and that he was determined to embrace 
the opportunity of returning to his wife and family. 

Having no hopes therefore of persuading him 
to accompany me, I resolved to proceed by 
myself. About midnight I got my clothes in 
readiness, which consisted of two shirts, two pair 
of trousers, two pocket-handkerchiefs, an upper 
and under waistcoat, a hat, and a pair of half¬ 
boots ; these, with a cloak, constituted my whole 
wardrobe. And I had not one single bead nor any 
other article of value in my possession, to purchase 
victuals for myself or corn for my horse. 

About daybreak, Johnson, who had been listening 
to the Moors all night, came and whispered to me 
that they were asleep. The awful crisis was now 
arrived, when I was again either to taste the 
blessing of freedom, or languish out my days in 
captivity. A cold sweat moistened my forehead 
as I thought on the dreadful alternative, and 
reflected that, one way or the other, my fate must 
be decided in the course of the ensuing day. But 
to deliberate was to lose the only chance of 
escaping. So, taking up my bundle, I stepped 
gently over the Negroes, who were sleeping in the 
open air; and having mounted my horse I bade 
Johnson farewell, desiring him to take particular 
care of the papers I had entrusted him with, and 
inform my friends in Gambia that he had left me 
in good health, on my way to Bambarra. 

I proceeded with great caution, surveying each 
bush, and frequently listening and looking behind 
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me for the Moorish horsemen, until I was about 
a mile from the town, when 1 was surprised to find 
myself in the neighbourhood of a Korree, belonging 
to the Moors. The shepherds followed me for about 
a mile, hooting and tlirowing stones after me ; and 
when I was out of their reach and had begun to 
indulge the pleasing hopes of escaping, I was again 
greatly alarmed to hear somebody holla behind 
me ; and, looking back, I saw three Moors on 
horseback coming after me at full speed, whooping 
and brandishing their double-barrelled guns. 
I knew it was in vain to think of escaping, and 
therefore turned back and met them ; when two 
of them caught hold of my bridle, one on each 
side, and the third, presenting his musket, told me 
I must go back to Ali. 

When the human mind has for some time been 
fluctuating between hope and despair, tortured 
with anxiety, and hurried from one extreme to 
another, it affords a sort of gloomy relief to know 
the worst that can possibly happen ; such was my 
situation. An indifference about life and all its 
enjoyments had completely benumbed my facul¬ 
ties, and I iode back with the Moors with apparent 
unconcern. But a change took place much sooner 
than I had any reason to expect. In passing 
through some thick bushes, one of the Moors 
ordered me to untie my bundle, and show them 
the contents. Having examined the different 
articles, they found nothing worth taking except 
my cloak, which they considered as a very valuable 
acquisition, and one of them pulling it from me 
wrapped it about himself. This cloak had been of 
great use to me; it served to cover me from the 
rains in the day, and to protect me from the 
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mosquitoes in the night: I therefore earnestly 
begged him to return it, and followed him some 
little way to obtain it; but, without paying any 
attention to my request, he and one of his com¬ 
panions rode off with their prize. When I at¬ 
tempted to follow them, the third, who had 
remained with me, struck my horse over the head, 
and presenting his musket told me I should proceed 
no farther. 

I now perceived that these men had not been 
sent by any authority to apprehend me, but had 
pursued me solely in the view to rob and plunder 
me. Turning my horse's head therefore once more 
towards the east, and observing the Moor follow 
the track of his confederates, I congratulated 
myself on having escaped with my life, though in 
great distress, from such a horde of barbarians. 

I was no sooner out of sight of the Moor than 
I struck into the woods, to prevent being pursued, 
and kept pushing on with all possible speed, until 
I found myself near some high rocks, which I 
remembered to have seen in my former route from 
Queira to Deena : and, directing my course a little 
to the northward, I fortunately fell in with the 
path. 

It is impossible to describe the joy that arose in 
my mind, when I looked around and concluded 
that I was out of danger. I felt like one recovered 
from sickness ; I breathed freer ; I found unusual 
lightness in my limbs ; even the Desert looked 
pleasant; and I dreaded nothing so much as 
falling in with some wandering parties of Moors, 
who might convey me back to the land of thieves 
and murderers from which I had just escaped. 

I soon became sensible, however, that my 
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situation was very deplorable, for I had no means 
of procuring food nor prospect of finding water. 
About ten o’clock, perceiving a herd .of goats 
feeding close to the road, I took a circuitous route 
to avoid being seen ; and continued travelling 
through the wilderness, directing my course by 
compass nearly east-south-east, in order to reach 
as soon as possible some town or village of the 
kingdom of Bambarra. 

A little after noon, when the burning heat of the 
sun was reflected with double violence from the 
hot sand, and the distant ridges of the hills, seen 
through the ascending vapour, seemed to wave and 
fluctuate like the unsettled sea, I became faint 
with thirst, and climbed a tree in hopes of seeing 
distant smoke or some other appearance of human 
habitation ; but in vain ; nothing appeared all 
round but thick underwood and hillocks of white 
sand. 

About four o’clock, I came suddenly upon a large 
herd of goats ; and, pulling my horse into a bush, 
I watched to observe if the keepers were Moors or 
Negroes. In a little time I perceived two Moorish 
boys, and with some difficulty persuaded them to 
approach me. They informed me that the herd 
belonged to Ali, and that they were going to Deena, 
where the water was more plentiful, and where they 
intended to stay, until the rain had filled the pools 
in the Desert. They showed me their empty water¬ 
skins, and told me that they had seen no water in 
the woods. This account afforded me but little 
consolation ; however, it was in vain to repine, 
and I pushed on as fast as possible in hopes of 
reaching some watering-place in the course of the 
night. My thirst was by this time become insuffer- 
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able; my mouth was parched and inflamed; 
a sudden dimness would frequently come over my 
eyes, with other symptoms of fainting; and, my 
horse being very much fatigued, I began seriously 
to apprehend that I should perish of thirst. To 
relieve the burning pain in my mouth and throat, 

I chewed the leaves of different shrubs, but found 
them all bitter and of no service to me. 

A little before sunset, having reached the top of 
a gentle rising, I climbed a high tree from the 
topmost branches of which I cast a melancholy 
look over the barren wilderness, but without dis¬ 
covering the most distant trace of a human 
dwelling. The same dismal uniformity of shrubs and 
sand everywhere presented itself, and the horizon 
was as level and uninterrupted as that of the sea. 

Descending from the tree, I found my horse 
devouring the stubble and brushwood with great 
avidity ; and as I was now too faint to attempt 
walking and my horse too much fatigued to cany 
me, I thought it but an act of humanity, and 
perhaps the last I should ever have it in my power 
to perform, to take off his bridle and let him shift 
for himself; in doing which I was suddenly 
affected with sickness and giddiness, and falling 
upon the sand, felt as if the hour of death was fast 
approaching. ‘Here thenthought I, ‘after 
a short but ineffectual struggle, terminate all my 
hopes of being useful in my day and generation : 
here must the short span of my life come to an end.’ 

I cast (as I believed) a last look on the surrounding 
scene ; and, whilst I reflected on the awful change 
that was about to take place, this world with its 
enjoyments seemed to vanish from my recollection. 
Nature, however, at length resumed its functions; 
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and on recovering my senses I found myself 
stretched upon the sand, with the bridle still in my 
hand, and the sun just sinking behind the trees. 
I now summoned all my resolution and determined 
to make another effort to prolong my existence. 
And, as the evening was somewhat cool, I resolved 
to travel as far as my limbs would carry me, in 
hopes of reaching (my only resource) a watering- 
place. With this view I put the bridle on my horse, 
and driving him before me went slowly along for 
about an hour, when I perceived some lightning 
from the north-east; a most delightful sight, for 
it promised rain. The darkness and lightning 
increased very rapidly, and in less than an hour 
I heard the wind roaring among the bushes. I had 
already opened my mouth to receive the refreshing 
drops which I expected ; but I was instantly 
covered with a cloud of sand, driven w T ith such 
force by the wind as to give a very disagreeable 
sensation to my face and arms ; and I was obliged 
to mount my horse and stop under a bush, to 
prevent being suffocated. The sand continued to 
fly in amazing quantities for near an hour, after 
which I again set forward and travelled with 
difficulty until ten o’clock. About this time I was 
agreeably surprised by some very vivid flashes of 
lightning, followed by a few heavy drops of rain. 
In a little time the sand ceased to fly, and I alighted 
and spread out all my clean clothes to collect the 
rain, which at length I saw would certainly fall. 
For more than an hour it rained plentifully, and 
I quenched my thirst by wringing and sucking my 
clothes. 

There being no moon it was remarkably dark, so 
that I was obliged to lead my horse and direct my 
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way by the compass, which the lightning enabled 
me to observe. In this manner I travelled with 
tolerable expedition until past midnight; when, 
the lightning becoming more distant, I was under 
the necessity of groping along to the no small 
danger of my hands and eyes. About two o’clock 
my horse started at something ; and looking round, 
I was not a little surprised to see a light at a short 
.distance among the trees, and supposing it to be 
a town, I groped along the sand in hopes of finding 
corn-stalks, cotton, or other appearances of culti¬ 
vation, but found none. As I approached, I per¬ 
ceived a number of other lights in different places, 
and began to suspect that I had fallen upon 
a party of Moors. However, in my present situa¬ 
tion, I was resolved^o see who they were, if I could 
do it with safety. I accordingly led my horse 
cautiously towards the light, and heard, by the 
lowing of the cattle and the clamorous tongues of 
the herdsmen, that it was a watering-place, and 
most likely belonged to the Moors. Delightful as 
the sound of the human voice was to me, I resolved 
once more to strike into the woods, and rather run 
the risk of perishing of hunger than trust myself 
again in their hands ; but, being still thirsty and 
dreading the approach of the burning day, I 
thought it prudent to search for the wells, which 
I expected to find at no great distance. In this 
pursuit, I inadvertently approached so near to 
one of the tents as to be perceived by a woman, 
who immediately screamed out. Two people came 
running to her assistance from some of the neigh¬ 
bouring tents, and passed so very near to me that 
I thought I was discovered, and hastened again 
into the woods* 
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About a mile from this place, I heard a loud and 
confused noise somewhere to the right of my 
course, and in a short time was happy to find it was 
the croaking of frogs, which was heavenly music 
to my ears. I followed the sound, and at daybreak 
arrived at some shallow muddy pools, so full of 
frogs, that it was difficult to discern the water. 
The noise they made frightened my horse, and 
I was obliged to keep them quiet by beating the 
water with a branch until he had drunk. Having 
here quenched my thirst, I ascended a tree, and 
the morning being calm I soon perceived the smoke 
of the watering-place which I had passed in the 
night; and observed another pillar of smoke, east- 
south-east, distant twelve or fourteen miles. 
Towards this I directed my route, and reached the 
cultivated ground a little before eleven o’clock ; 
where, seeing a number of Negroes at work planting 
corn, I inquired the name of the town, and was 
informed that it was a Foulah village, belonging 
to Ali, called Shrilla. I had now some doubts about 
entering it; but my horse being very much 
fatigued and the day growing hot, not to mention 
the pangs of hunger which began to assail me, 
I resolved to venture, and accordingly rode up to 
the Dooty’s house ; where I was unfortunately 
denied admittance, and could not obtain even a 
handful of corn either for myself or horse. Turning 
from this inhospitable door, I rode slowly out of 
the town, and perceiving some low scattered huts 
without the walls I directed my route towards 
them ; knowing that in Africa, as well as in Europe, 
hospitality does not always prefer the highest 
dwellings. At the door of one of these huts, an old 
motherly-looking woman sat spinning cotton; I 
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made signs to her that I was hungry, and inquired 
if she had any victuals with her in the hut. She 
immediately laid down her distaff, and desired me, 
in Arabic, to come in. When I had seated myself 
upon the floor, she set before me a dish of kouskous 
that had been left the preceding night, of which 
I made a tolerable meal; and in return for this 
kindness I gave her one of my pocket-handkerchiefs, 
begging at the same time a little corn for my horse, 
which she readily brought me. 

Overcome with joy at so unexpected a deliver¬ 
ance, I lifted up my eyes to heaven, and, whilst my 
heart swelled with gratitude, I returned thanks to 
that gracious and bountiful Being, Whose power 
had supported me under so many dangers, and had 
now spread for me a table in the wilderness. 

Whilst my horse was feeding, the people began 
to assemble, and one of them whispered something 
to my hostess, which very much excited her sur¬ 
prise. Though I was not well acquainted with the 
Foulah language, I soon discovered that some of 
the men wished to apprehend and carry me back to 
Ali, in hopes I suppose of receiving a reward. 
I therefore tied up the corn : and, lest any one 
should suspect I had run away from the Moors, 
I took a northerly direction, and went cheerfully 
along driving my horse before me, followed by all 
the boys and girls of the town. When I had 
travelled about two miles, and got quit of all my 
troublesome attendants, I struck again into the 
woods, and took shelter under a large tree, where 
I found it necessary to rest myself, a bundle of 
twigs serving me for a bed and my saddle for 
a pillow. 

I was awakened about two o'clock by three 
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Foulahs, who, taking me for a Moor, pointed to the 
sun, and told me it was time to pray. Without 
entering into conversation with them, I saddled 
my horse and continued my journey. I travelled 
over a level but more fertile country, than I had 
seen for some time, until sunset; when, coming to 
a path that took a southerly direction, I followed 
it until midnight, at which time I arrived at a small 
pool of rain water, and the wood being open 
I determined to rest by it for the night. Having 
given my horse the remainder of the corn, I made 
my bed as formerly : but the mosquitoes and flies 
from the pool prevented sleep for some time, and 
I was twice disturbed in the night by wild beasts 
which came very near, and whose howlings kept 
the horse in continual-terror. 

July 4 th .—At daybreak I pursued my course 
through the woods as formerly ; saw numbers of 
antelopes, wild hogs, and ostriches ; but the soil 
w r as more hilly and not so fertile as I had found 
it the preceding day. About eleven o’clock I 
ascended an eminence, where I climbed a tree, 
and discovered at about eight miles’ distance an 
open part of the country, with several red spots 
which I concluded were cultivated land; and, 
directing my course that way, came to the precincts 
of a watering-place about one o’clock. From the 
appearance of the place I judged it to belong to 
the Foulahs, and was hopeful that I should meet 
a better reception than I had experienced at 
Shriila. In this I was not deceived, for one of 
the shepherds invited me to come into his tent 
and partake of some dates. This was one of those 
low Foulah tents, in which there is room just 
sufficient to sit upright, and in which the family, 
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the furniture, &c., seem huddled together like so 
many articles in a chest. When I had crept upon 
my hands and knees into this humble habitation, 
I found that it contained a woman and three 
children, who, together with the shepherd and 
myself, completely occupied the floor. A dish of 
boiled corn and dates was produced ; and the 
master of the family, as is customary in this part 
of the country, first tasted it himself, and then 
desired me to follow his example. Whilst I was 
eating, the children kept their eyes fixed upon me ; 
and no sooner did the shepherd pronounce the 
word Nazarani , than they began to cry, and their 
mother crept slowly towards the door, out of which 
she sprang like a greyhound, and was instantly 
followed by her children : so frightened were they 
at the very name of a Christian, that no entreaties 
could induce them to approach the tent. Here 
I purchased some corn for my horse in exchange 
for some brass buttons, and having thanked the 
shepherd for his hospitality struck again into the 
woods. At sunset I came to a road that took the 
direction forRambarra, and resolved to follow it for 
the night; but about eight o’clock, hearing some 
people coming from the southward, I thought it 
prudent to hide myself among some thick bushes 
near the road. As these thickets are generally full 
of wild beasts, I found my situation rather un¬ 
pleasant, sitting in the dark, holding my horse by 
the nose, with both hands, to prevent him from 
neighing, and equally afraid of the natives without 
and the wild beasts within. Such fears, however, 
were soon dissipated ; for the people, after looking 
round the thicket and perceiving nothing, went 
away, and I hastened to the more open parts of the 
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wood, where I pursued my journey east-sftuth-east 
until midnight; when the joyful cry of frogs 
induced me once more to deviate a little from my 
route in order to quench my thirst. Having 
accomplished this from a large pool of rain water, 
I sought for an open place with a single tree in the 
midst, under which I made my bed for the night. 
I was disturbed by some wolves towards morning, 
which induced me to set forward a little before day: 
and having passed a small village called Wassalita, 
I came about ten o’clock (July 5th) to a Negro 
town, called Wawra, which properly belongs to 
Kaarta, but was at this time tributary to Mansong, 
king of Bambarra .—Travels in Africa. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
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EJECTION OF THE GIPSIES, MEG MERRILIES 
CURSES GODFREY BERTRAM 

The Laird had by this time determined to make 
root-and-branch work with the Maroons of Dern- 
cleugh. The old servants shook their heads at his 
proposal, and even Dominie Sampson ventured 
upon an indirect remonstrance. As, however, it 
was couched in the oracular phrase, ‘ Ne moveas 
Camerinam neither the allusion nor the language 
in which it was expressed, were calculated for 
Mr. Bertram’s edification, and matters proceeded 
against the gipsies in form of law. Every door in 
the hamlet was chalked by the ground-officer, in 
token of a formal warning to remove at next term. 
Still, however, they showed no symptoms either 
of submission or of compliance. At length the 
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term-dayj the fatal Martinmas, arrived, and 
violent measures of ejection were resorted to. A 
strong posse of peace-officers, sufficient to render 
all resistance vain, charged the inhabitants to 
depart by noon ; and, as they did not obey, the 
officers, in terms of their warrant, proceeded to 
unroof the cottages, and pull down the wretched 
doors and windows,—a summary and effectual 
mode of ejection, still practised in some remote 
parts of Scotland, when a tenant proves refractory. 
The gipsies, for a time, beheld the work of destruc¬ 
tion in sullen silence and inactivity ; then set about 
saddling and loading their asses, and making 
preparations for their departure. These were soon 
accomplished, where all had the habits of wander¬ 
ing Tartars ; and they set forth on their journey 
to seek new settlements, where their patrons 
should neither be of the quorum, nor custos 
rotulorum. 

Certain qualms of feeling had deterred Ellan- 
gowan from attending in person to see his tenants 
expelled. He left the executive part of the business 
to the officers of the law, under the immediate 
direction of Frank Kennedy, a supervisor, or riding- 
officer, belonging to the excise, who had of late 
become intimate at the Place, and of whom we 
shall have more to say in the next chapter. Mr. 
Bertram himself chose that day to make a visit to 
a friend at some distance. But it so happened, 
notwithstanding his precautions, that he could not 
avoid meeting his late tenants during their retreat 
from his property. 

It was in a hollow way, near the top of a steep 
ascent, upon the verge of the Ellangowan estate, 
that Mr. Bertram met the gipsy procession. Four 
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or five men formed the advanced guard, wrapped 
in long loose great-coats that hid their tall slender 
figures, as the large slouched hats, drawn over 
their brows, concealed their wild features, dark 
eyes, and swarthy faces. Two of them carried 
long fowling-pieces, one wore a broadsword without 
a sheath, and all had the Highland dirk, though 
they did not wear that weapon openly or ostenta¬ 
tiously. Behind them followed the train of laden 
asses, and small carts, or tumblers as they were 
called in that country, on which were laid the 
decrepit and the helpless, the aged and infant part 
of the exiled community. The women in their red 
cloaks and straw hats, the elder children with bare 
, heads and bare feet, and almost naked bodies, had 
the immediate care of the little caravan. The road 
was narrow, running between two broken banks 
of sand, and Mr. Bertram’s servant rode forward, 
smacking his whip with an air of authority, and 
motioning to the drivers to allow free passage to 
their betters. His signal was unattended to. He 
then called to the men who lounged idly on before, 
e Stand to your beasts’ heads, and make room for 
the Laird to pass.’ 

* He shall have his share of the road,’ answered 
a male gipsy from under his slouched and large 
brimmed hat, and without raising his face, ‘ and 
he shall have nae mair ; the highway is as free to 
our cuddies as to his gelding.’ 

The tone of the man *being sulky, and even 
menacing, Mr. Bertram thought it best to put his 
dignity in his pocket, and pass by the procession 
quietly, on such space as they chose to leave for his 
accommodation, which was narrow enough. To 
cover with an appearance of indifference his feeling 
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of the want of respect with which he was treated, 
he addressed one of the men, as he passed without 
any show of greeting, salute, or recognition,— 
4 Giles Baillie,’ he said, 4 have you heard that your 
son Gabriel is well ? ’ (The question respected the 
young man who had been pressed.) 

4 If I had heard otherwise/ said the old man, 
looking up with a stern and menacing countenance, 
4 you should have heard of it too.’ And he plodded 
on his way, tarrying no further questions. When 
the Laird had pressed on with difficulty among 
a crowd of familiar faces, which had on all former 
occasions marked his approach with the reverence 
due to that of a superior being, but in which he 
now only read hatred and contempt, and had got 
clear of the throng, he could not help turning his 
horse, and looking back to mark the progress of their 
march. The group would have been an excellent 
subject for the pencil of Calotte. The van had 
already reached a small and stunted thicket, which 
was at the bottom of the hill, and which gradually 
hid the line of march until the last stragglers 
disappeared. 

His sensations were bitter enough. The race, it 
is true, which he had thus summarily dismissed 
from their ancient place of refuge, was idle and 
vicious ; but had he endeavoured to render them 
otherwise ? They were not more irregular charac¬ 
ters now, than they had been while they were 
admitted to consider ^themselves as a sort of 
subordinate dependants of his family ; and ought 
the mere circumstance of his becoming a magis¬ 
trate to have made at once such a change in his 
conduct towards them ? Some means of reforma¬ 
tion ought at least to have been tried, before 
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sending seven families at once upon the wide 
world, and depriving them of a degree of counte¬ 
nance which withheld them at least from atrocious 
guilt. There was also a natural yearning of heart 
on parting with so many known and familiar faces ; 
and to this feeling Godfrey Bertram was peculiarly 
accessible, from the limited qualities of his mind, 
which sought its principal amusements among the 
petty objects around him. As he was about to 
turn his horse’s head to pursue his journey, Meg 
Merrilies, who had lagged behind the troop, 
unexpectedly presented herself. 

She was standing upon one of those high pre¬ 
cipitous banks, which, as we before noticed, over¬ 
hung the road ; so that she was placed considerably 
higher than Ellangowan, even though he was on 
horseback ; and her tall figure, relieved against the 
clear blue sky, seemed almost of supernatural 
stature. We have noticed that there was in her 
general attire, or rather in her mode of adjusting it, 
somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully adopted 
perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect of 
her spells and predictions, or perhaps from some tra¬ 
ditional notions respecting the dress of her ancestors. 
On this occasion, she had a large piece of red cotton 
cloth rolled about her head in the form of a turban, 
from beneath which her dark eyes flashed with 
uncommon lustre. Her long and tangled black 
hair fell in elf-locks from the folds of this singular 
head-gear. Her attitude was that of a sibyl in 
frenzy, and she stretched out in her right hand 
a sapling bough, which seemed just pulled. 

‘ I’ll be d——d,’ said the groom, ‘ if she has not 
been cutting the young ashes in the Dukit park ! ’ 
—The Laird made no answer, but continued to 
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look at the figure which was thus perched above 
his path. 

1 Ride your ways/ said the gipsy, * ride your 
ways, Laird of Ellangowan—ride your ways, 
Godfrey Bertram!—This day have ye quenched 
seven smoking hearths—see if the fire in your ain 
parlour burn the blither for that. Ye have riven 
the thack off seven cottar houses—look if your ain 
roof-tree stand the faster.—Ye may stable your 
stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh—see that the 
hare does not couch on the hearthstane at Ellan¬ 
gowan.—Ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram—what 
do ye glower after our folk for ?—There’s th'rty 
hearts there, that wad hae wanted bread ere ye 
had wanted sunkets, 1 and spent their life-blood ere 
ye had scratched your finger. Yes—there ’s thirty 
yonder, from the auld wife of an hundred to the 
babe that was born last week, that ye have turned 
out o’ their bits o’ bields, to sleep with the tod and 
the blackcock in the muirs !—Ride your ways, 
Ellangowan.—Our bairns are hinging at our weary 
backs—look that your braw cradle at hame be 
the fairer spread up : not that I’m wishing ill to 
little Harry, or to the babe that’s yet to be born— 
God forbid—and make them kind to the poor, and 
better folk than their father !—And now, ride e’en 
your ways ; for these are the last words ye’ll ever 
hear Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the last reise 
that I’ll ever cut in the bonny woods of Ellan¬ 
gowan.’ 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her 
hand, and flung it into the road. Margaret of 
Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen- 
edged malediction, could not have turned from 
1 Delicacies. 
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them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. 
The Laird was clearing his voice to speak, and 
thrusting his hand in his pocket to find a half- 
crown ; the gipsy waited neither for his reply nor 
his donation, but strode down the hill to overtake 
the caravan. 

Ellangowan rode pensively home; and it was 
remarkable that he did not mention this interview 
to any of his family. The groom was not so 
reserved : he told the story at great length to a full 
audience in the kitchen, and concluded by swear¬ 
ing, that ‘ if ever the devil spoke by the mouth of 
a woman, he had spoken by that of Meg Merrilies 
that blessed day ’.—Guy Mannaring. 


BERTRAM S ESCAPE FROM PRISON 

We return to Portanferry, and to Bertram and 
his honest-hearted friend, whom we left most 
innocent inhabitants of a place built for the guilty. 
The slumbers of the farmer were as sound as it was 
possible. 

But Bertram’s first heavy sleep passed away 
long before midnight, nor could he again recover 
that state of oblivion. Added to the uncertain and 
uncomfortable state of his mind, his body felt 
feverish and oppressed. This was chiefly owing 
to the close and confined air of the small apartment 
in which they slept. After enduring for some time 
the broiling and suffocating feeling attendant upon 
such an atmosphere, he rose to endeavour to open 
the window of the apartment, and thus to procure 
a change of air. Alas ! the first trial reminded 
him that he was in jail, and that the building being 
contrived for security, not comfort, the means of 
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procuring fresh air were not left at the disposal of 
the wretched inhabitants. 

Disappointed in this attempt, he stood by the 
unmanageable window for some time. Little 
Wasp, though oppressed with the fatigue of his 
journey on the preceding day, crept out of bed 
after his master, and stood by him rubbing his 
shaggy coat against his- legs, and expressing, by 
a murmuring sound, the delight which he felt at 
being restored to him. Thus accompanied, and 
waiting until the feverish feeling which at present 
agitated his blood should subside into a desire for 
warmth and slumber, Bertram remained for some 
time looking out upon the sea. 

The tide was now nearly full, and dashed hoarse 
and near, below the base of the building. Now and 
then a large wave reached even the barrier or 
bulwark which defended the foundation of the 
house, and was flung upon it with greater force and 
noise than those which only broke upon the sand. 
Far in the distance, under the indistinct light of 
a hazy and often over-clouded moon, the ocean 
rolled its multitudinous complication of waves, 
crossing, bursting, and mingling with each other. 

‘ A wild and dim spectacle,’ said Bertram to 
himself, ‘ like those crossing tides of fate which 
have tossed me about the world from my infancy 
upwards! When will this uncertainty cease, and 
how soon shall I be permitted to look out for 
a tranquil home where I may cultivate in quiet, 
and without dread and perplexity, those arts of 
peace from which my cares have been hitherto so 
forcibly diverted ? The ear of Fancy, it is said, can 
discover the voice of sea-nymphs and tritons amid 
the bursting murmurs of the ocean ; would that 
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I could do so, and that some siren or Proteus would 
arise from these billows, to unriddle for me the 
strange maze of fate in which I am so deeply 
entangled !—Happy friend ! ’ he said, looking at 
the bed where Dinmont had deposited his bulky 
person, ‘ thy cares are confined to the narrow 
round of a healthy and thriving occupation !— 
thou canst lay them aside at pleasure, and enjoy 
the deep repose of body and mind which wholesome 
labour has prepared for thee ! ’ 

At this moment his reflections were broken by 
little Wasp, who, attempting to spring up against 
the window, began to yelp and bark most furiously. 
The sounds reached Dinmont’s ears, but without 
dissipating the illusion which had transported him 
from this wretched apartment to the free air of his 
own green hills. ‘ Hoy, Yarrow, man !—far yaud 
—far yaud ! ’ he muttered between his teeth, 
imagining, doubtless, that he was calling to his 
sheep-dog, and hounding him in shepherds’ phrase 
against some intruders on the grazing. The con¬ 
tinued barking of the terrier within was answered 
by the angry challenge of the mastiff in the court¬ 
yard, which had for a long time been silent, except¬ 
ing only an occasional short and deep note, uttered 
when the moon shone suddenly from among the 
clouds. Now, his clamour was continued and 
furious, and seemed to be excited by some dis¬ 
turbance distinct from the barking of Wasp, which 
had first given him the alarm, and which, with 
much trouble, his master had contrived to still into 
an angry note of low growling. 

At last Bertram, whose attention was now fully 
awakened, conceived that he saw a boat upon the 
sea, and heard in good earnest the sound of oars 
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and of human voices mingling with the dash of the 
billows. * Some benighted fishermen/ he thought, 
‘ or perhaps some of the desperate traders from 
the Isle of Man. They are very hardy, however, 
to approach so near to the Custom-house, where 
there must be sentinels. It is a large boat, like 
a long-boat, and full of people ; perhaps it belongs 
to the revenue service.’ Bertram was confirmed in 
this last opinion by observing that the boat made 
for a little quay which ran into the sea behind the 
Custom-house, and, jumping ashore one after 
another, the crew, to the number of twenty hands, 
glided secretly up a small lane which divided the 
Custom-house from the Bridewell, and disappeared 
from his sight, leaving only two persons to take 
care of the boat. 

The dash of these men’s oars at first, and latterly 
the suppressed sounds of their voices, had excited 
the wrath of the wakeful sentinel in the courtyard, 
who now exalted his deep voice into such a horrid 
and continuous din, that it awakened his brute 
master, as savage a ban-dog as himself. His cry 
from a window, of ‘ How now, Tcarum, what’s the 
matter, sir ?—down, d—n ye ! down ! ’ produced 
no abatement of Tearum’s vociferation, which in 
part prevented his master from hearing the sounds 
of alarm which his ferocious vigilance was in the 
act of challenging. But the mate of the two-legged 
Cerberus was gifted with sharper ears than her 
husband. She also was now at the window— 
‘ B—t ye, gae down and let loose the dog/ she 
said; ‘ they’re sporting the door of the Custom¬ 
house, and the auld sap at Hazlewood-House has 
ordered off the guard. But ye hae nae mair heart 
than a cat.’ And down the Amazon sallied to 
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perform the task herself, while her helpmate, more 
jealous of insurrection within doors, than of storm 
from without, went from cell to cell to see that the 
inhabitants of each were carefully secured. 

These latter sounds, with which we have made 
the reader acquainted, had their origin in front of 
the house, and were consequently imperfectly 
heard by Bertram, whose apartment, as we have 
already noticed, looked from the back part of the 
building upon the sea. He heard, however, a stir 
and tumult in the house, which did not seem to 
accord with the stern seclusion of a prison at the 
hour of midnight, and, connecting them with the 
arrival of an armed boat at that dead hour, could 
not but suppose that something extraordinary was 
about to take place. In this belief he shook 
Dinmont by the shoulder—‘ Eh !—Aye !—Oh !— 
Ailie, woman, it’s no time to get up yet/ groaned 
the sleeping man of the mountains. More roughly 
shaken, however, he gathered himself up, shook 
his ears, and asked, ‘ In the name of Providence, 
what’s the matter ? ’ 

‘ That I can’t tell you,’ replied Bertram ; * but 
either the place is on fire, or some extraordinary 
thing is about to happen. Are you not sensible of 
a smell of fire ? Do you not hear what a noise 
there is of clashing doors within the house, and 
of hoarse voices, murmurs, and distant shouts on 
the outside ? Upon my word, I believe something 
very extraordinary has taken place.—Get up, for 
the love of Heaven, and let us be on our guard.’ 

Dinmont rose at the idea of danger, as intrepid 
and undismayed as any of his ancestors when the 
beacon-light was kindled. ‘ Od, Captain, this is 
a queer place !—they winna let ye out in the day. 
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and they winna let ye sleep in the night. Deil, but 
it wad break my heart in a fortnight. But Lord- 
sake, what a racket they’re making now !—Od, 
I wish we had some light.—Wasp—Wasp, whisht, 
hinny—whisht, my bonnie man, and let’s hear 
what they’re doing.—Deil’s in ye, will ye whisht ? * 
They sought in vain among the embers the means 
of lighting their candle, and the noise without still 
continued. Dinmont in his turn had recourse to the 
window—‘ Lordsake, Captain ! come here. Od, 
they hae broken the Custom-house ! ’ 

Bertram hastened to the window, and plainly 
saw a miscellaneous crowd of smugglers, and black¬ 
guards of different descriptions, some carrying 
lighted torches, others bearing packages and 
barrels down the lane to the boat that was lying at 
the quay, to which two or three other fisher-boats 
were now brought round. They were loading each 
of these in their turn, and one or two had already 
put off to seaward. ‘ This speaks for itself,’ said 
Bertram; ‘ but I fear something worse has 

happened. Do you perceive a strong smell of 
smoke, or is it my fancy ? ’ 

‘ Fancy ? ’ answered Dinmont—‘ there’s a reek 
like a killogie. Od, if they burn the Custom-house, 
it will catch here, and we’ll lunt like a tar-barrel 
a’ thegither.—Eh ! it wad be fearsome to be burnt 
alive for naething, like as if ane had been a warlock! 
—Mac-Guffog, hear ye ! ’—roaring at the top of his 
voice ;—‘ an ye wad ever hae a haill bane in your 
skin, let’s out, man ! let’s out! ’ 

The fire began now to rise high, and thick clouds 
of smoke rolled past the window at which Bertram 
and Dinmont were stationed. Sometimes, as the 
wind pleased, the dim shroud of vapour hid every- 
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thing from their sight; sometimes, a red glare 
illumined both land and sea, and shone full on 
the stern and fierce figures, who, wild with ferocious 
activity, were engaged in loading the boats. The 
fire was at length triumphant, and spouted in jets 
of flame out at each window of the burning build¬ 
ing, while huge flakes of flaming materials came 
driving on the wind against the adjoining prison, 
and rolling a dark canopy of smoke over all the 
neighbourhood. The shouts of a furious mob 
resounded far and wide ; for the smugglers, in 
their triumph, were joined by all the rabble of the 
little town and neighbourhood, now aroused, and 
in complete agitation, notwithstanding the lateness 
of the hour ;—some from interest in the free trade, 
and most from the general love of mischief and 
tumult, natural to a vulgar populace. 

Bertram began to be seriously anxious for their 
fate. There was no stir in the house ; it seemed as 
if the jailor had deserted his charge, and left the 
prison with its wretched inhabitants to the mercy 
of the conflagration which was spreading towards 
them. In the meantime a new and fierce attack 
was heard upon the outer gate of the Correction- 
house, which, battered with sledge-hammers and 
crows, was soon forced. The keeper, as great 
a coward as a bully, with his more ferocious wife, 
had fled; their servants readily surrendered the 
keys. The liberated prisoners, celebrating their 
deliverance with the wildest yells of joy, mingled 
among the mob which had given them freedom. 

In the midst of the confusion that ensued, three 
or four of the principal smugglers hurried to the 
apartment of Bertram with lighted torches, and 
armed with cutlasses and pistols,—‘ Der deyvil,’ 
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said the leader, 4 here’s our mark ! ’ and two 
of them seized on Bertram ; but one whispered in 
his ear, 4 Make no resistance till you are in the 
street.’ The same individual found an instant to 
say to Dinmont— 4 Follow your friend, and help 
when you see the time come.’ 

In the hurry of the moment, Dinmont obeyed and 
followed close. The two smugglers dragged Bertram 
along the passage, downstairs, through the court¬ 
yard, now illuminated by the glare of fire, and into 
the narrow street to which the gate opened, where, 
in the confusion, the gang were necessarily in some 
degree separated from each other. A rapid noise, 
as of a body of horse advancing, seemed to add to 
the disturbance. 4 Hagel and wetter! what is 
that ? ’ said the leader; ‘ keep together, kinder—look 
to the prisoner.’ But in spite of his charge, the 
two who held Bertram were the last of the party. 

The sounds and signs of violence were heard in 
front. The press became furiously agitated, while 
some endeavoured to defend themselves, others to 
escape ; shots were fired, and the glittering broad¬ 
swords of the dragoons began to appear flashing 
above the heads of the rioters. 4 Now,’ said the 
warning whisper of the man who held Bertram s 
left arm, the same who had spoken before, 4 shake 
off that fellow, and follow me.’ 

Bertram, exerting his strength suddenly and 
effectually, easily burst from the grasp of the man 
who held his collar on the right side. The fellow 
attempted to draw a pistol, but was prostrated 
by a blow of Dinmont’s fist, which an ox could 
hardly have received without the same humiliation. 
4 Follow me quick,’ said the friendly partisan, and 
dived through a very narrow and dirty lane which 
led from the main street.— Guy Mannering. 
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THE ANTIQUARY AND THE DILIGENCE 

It was early on a fine summer’s day near the end 
of the eighteenth century, when a young man, of 
genteel appearance, journeying towards the north¬ 
east of Scotland, provided himself with a ticket 
in one of those public carriages which travel 
between Edinburgh and the Queensferry, at which 
place, as the name implies and as is well known 
to all my northern readers, there is a passage- 
boat for crossing the Frith of Forth. The coach 
was calculated to carry six regular passengers, 
besides such interlopers as the coachman could 
pick up by the way and intrude upon those who 
were legally in possession. The tickets, which 
conferred right to a seat in this vehicle of little 
ease, were dispensed by a sharp-looking old dame 
with a pair of spectacles on a very thin nose, who 
inhabited a 4 laigh shop anglice , a cellar, opening 
to the High Street by a straight and steep stair, 
at the bottom of which she sold tape, thread, 
needles, skeins of worsted, coarse linen cloth, and 
such feminine gear, to those who had the courage 
and skill to descend to the profundity of her 
dwelling, without falling headlong themselves or 
throwing down any of the numerous articles which, 
piled on each side of the descent, indicated the 
profession of the trader below. 

The written handbill, which, pasted on a project¬ 
ing board, announced that the Queensferry Dili¬ 
gence, or Hawes Fly, departed precisely at twelve 
o’clock on Tuesday, the fifteenth July, 17—, in 
order to secure for travellers the opportunity of 
passing the Frith with the flood-tide, lied on the 
present occasion like a bulletin ; for although that 
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hour was pealed from Saint Giles’s steeple, and 
repeated by the Tron, no coach appeared upon the 
appointed stand. It is true, only two tickets had 
been taken out, and possibly the lady of the subter¬ 
ranean mansion might have an understanding with 
her Automedon, that, in such cases, a little space 
was to be allowed for the chance of filling up the 
vacant places—or the said Automedon might have 
been attending a funeral, and be delayed by the 
necessity of stripping his vehicle of its lugubrious 
trappings—or he might have stayed to take a half- 
mutchkin extraordinary with his crony the ostler— 
or—in short, he did not make his appearance. 

The young gentleman, who began to grow some¬ 
what impatient, was now joined by a companion 
in this petty misery of human life—the person who 
had taken out the other place. He who is bent 
upon a journey is usually easily to be distinguished 
from his fellow citizens. The boots, the great-coat, 
the umbrella, the little bundle in his hand, the hat 
pulled over his resolved brows, the determined 
importance of his pace, his brief answers to the 
salutations of lounging acquaintances, are all 
marks by which the experienced traveller in mail- 
coach or diligence can distinguish, at a distance, 
the companion of his future journey, as he pushes 
onward to the place of rendezvous. It is then 
that, with worldly wisdom, the first comer hastens 
to secure the best berth in the coach for himself, 
and to make the most convenient arrangement for 
his baggage before the arrival of his competitors. 
Our youth, who was gifted with little prudence of 
any sort, and who was, moreover, by the absence 
of the ooach, deprived of the power of availing 
himself of his priority of choice, amused himself, 
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instead, by speculating upon the occupation and 
character of the personage who was now come to 
the coach office. 

He was a good-looking man of the age of sixty, 
perhaps older,—but his hale complexion and firm 
step announced that years had not impaired his 
strength or health. His countenance was of the 
true Scottish cast, strongly marked, and rather 
harsh in features, with a shrewd and penetrating 
eye, and a countenance in which habitual gravity 
was enlivened by a cast of ironical humour. His 
dress was uniform, and of a colour becoming his 
age and gravity ; a wig, well dressed and powdered, 
surmounted by a slouched hat, had something of 
a professional air. He might be a clergyman, yet 
his appearance was more that of a man of the world 
than usually belongs to the kirk of Scotland, and his 
first ejaculation put the matter beyond question. 

He arrived with a hurried pace, and, casting an 
alarmed glance towards the dial-plate of the church, 
then looking at the place where the coach should 
have been, exclaimed, ‘ Deil’s in it—I am too late 
after all! ’ 

The young man relieved his anxiety by telling 
him the coach had not yet appeared. The old 
gentleman, apparently conscious of his own want 
of punctuality, did not at first feel courageous 
enough to censure that of the coachman. He took 
a parcel, containing apparently a large folio, from 
a little boy who followed him, and, patting him on 

the head, bid him go back and tell Mr. B-, 

that if he had known he was to have had so much 
time he would have put another word or tw T o to 
their bargain,—then told the boy to mind his 
business, and he would he as thriving a lad as ever 
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dusted a duodecimo. The boy lingered, perhaps 
in hopes of a penny to buy marbles ; but none was 
forthcoming. Our senior leaned his little bundle 
upon one of the posts at the head of the staircase, 
and, facing the traveller who had first arrived, 
waited in silence for about five minutes the arrival 
of the expected diligence. 

At length, after one or two impatient glances at 
the progress of the minute-hand of the clock, 
having compared it with his own watch, a huge 
and antique gold repeater, and having twitched 
about his features to give due emphasis to one or 
two peevish pshaws, he hailed the old lady of the 
cavern. 

4 Good woman,—what the d—1 is her name ?— 
Mrs. Macleuchar ! * 

Mrs. Macleuchar, aware that she had a defensive 
part to sustain in the encounter which was to 
follow, was in no hurry to hasten the discussion by 
returning a ready answer. 

4 Mrs. Macleuchar—Good woman * (with an 
elevated voice)—then apart, 4 Old doited hag, 
she’s as deaf as a post—I say, Mrs. Macleuchar ! ’ 

* I am just serving a customer.—Indeed, hinny, 
it will no be a bodle cheaper than I tell ye.’ 

‘ Woman,’ reiterated the traveller, 4 do you think 
we can stand here all day till you have cheated that 
poor servant wench out of her half-year’s fee and 
bountith ? ’ 

4 Cheated ! * retorted Mrs. Macleuchar, eager to 
take up the quarrel upon a defensible ground— 

4 1 scorn your words, sir ; you are an uncivil person, 
and I desire you will not stand there to slander me 
at my ain stairhead.’ 

4 The woman,’ said the senior, looking with an 
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arch glance at his destined travelling companion, 
4 does not understand the words of action.— 
Woman,’ again turning to the vault, * I arraign not 
thy character, but I desire to know what is become 
of thy coach ? * 

4 What’s your wull ? ’ answered Mrs. Macleuchar, 
relapsing into deafness. 

4 We have taken places, ma’am,’ said the younger 

stranger, 4 in your diligence for Queensferry ’- 

4 Which should have been half-way on the road 
before now,’ continued the elder and more impa¬ 
tient traveller, rising in wrath as he spoke ; 4 and 
now in all likelihood we shall miss the tide, and 
1 have business of importance on the other side— 
and your cursed coach-’ 

4 The coach ?—Gude guide us, gentlemen, is it 
no on the stand yet ? ’ answered the old lady, her 
shrill tone of expostulation sinking into a kind of 
apologetic whine. 4 Is it the coach ye hae been 
waiting for ? ’ 

4 What else could have kept us broiling in the 
sun by the side of the gutter here, you—you faith¬ 
less woman, eh ? ’ 

Mrs. Macleuchar now ascended her trap stair (for 
such it might be called, though constructed of 
stone), until her nose came upon a level with the 
pavement; then, after wiping her spectacles to 
look for that which she well knew was not to be 
found, she exclaimed, with well-feigned astonish¬ 
ment, 4 Gude guide us !—saw ever onybody the like 
o’ that ? ’ 

4 Yes, you abominable woman,’ vociferated the 
traveller, 4 many have seen the like of it, and all will 
see the like of it, that have anything to do with 
your trolloping sex ’; then, pacing with great 
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indignation before the door of the shop, still as he 
passed and repassed, like a vessel who gives her 
broadside as she comes abreast of a hostile fortress, 
he shot down complaints, threats, and reproaches, 
on the embarrassed Mrs. Macleuchar. He would 
take a post-chaise—he would call a hackney-coach 
—he would take four horses—he must—he would 
be on the north side to-day—and all the expense of 
his journey, besides damages, direct and conse¬ 
quential, arising from delay, should be accumulated 
on the devoted head of Mrs. Macleuchar. 

There was something so comic in his pettish 
resentment, that the younger traveller, who was 
in no such pressing hurry to depart, could not help 
being amused with it, especially as it was obvious 
that every now and then the old gentleman, though 
very angry, could not help laughing at his own 
vehemence. But when Mrs. Macleuchar began also 
to join in the laughter, he quickly put a stop to 
her ill-timed merriment. 

‘ Woman/ said he,‘ is that advertisement thine ? * 
showing a bit of crumpled printed paper : ‘ Does 
it not sot forth, that, God willing, as you hypo¬ 
critically express it, the Hawes Fly, or Queensferry 
Diligence, would set forth to-day at twelve o’clock ? 
and is it not, thou falsest of creatures, now a 
quarter past twelve, and no such fly or diligence to 
be seen ?—Dost thou know the consequence of 
seducing the lieges by false reports ?—dost thou 
know it might be brought under the statute of 
leasing-making ? Answer—and for once in thy 
long, useless, and evil life, let it be in the words 
of truth and sincerity—hast thou such a coach ?— 
is it in rerum natura ? —or is this base annunciation 
a mere swindle on the incautious, to beguile them 
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of their time, their patience, and three shillings of 
sterling money of this realm ?—Hast thou, I say, 
such a coach ? aye or no ? ’ 

‘ Oh, dear, yes, sir ; the neighbours ken the 
diligence weel, green picked out wi’ red—three 
yellow wheels and a black ane.’ 

* Woman,^thy special description will not serve— 
it may be only a lie with a circumstance.’ 

4 Oh, man ! man ! ’ said the overwhelmed 
Mrs. Macleuchar, totally exhausted at having been 
so long the butt of his rhetoric, ‘ take back your 
three shillings, and make me quit o’ ye.’ 

‘ Not so fast, not so fast, woman.—Will three 
shillings transport me to Queensferry, agreeably 
to thy treacherous programme ?—or will it requite 
the damage I may sustain by leaving my business 
undone ? or repay the expenses which I must 
disburse if I am obliged to tarry a day at the 
South Ferry for lack of tide ?—Will it hire, I say, 
a pinnace, for which alone the regular price is 
five shillings ? ’ 

Here his argument was cut short by a lumbering 
noise, which proved to be the advance of the 
expected vehicle, pressing forward with all the 
dispatch to which the broken-winded jades that 
drew it could possibly be urged. With ineffable 
pleasure, Mrs. Macleuchar saw her tormentor 
deposited in the leathern convenience; but still, 
as it was driving off, his head thrust out of the 
window reminded her, in words drowned amid the 
rumbling of the wheels, that, if the diligence did 
not attain the Ferry in time to save the flood-tide, 
she, Mrs. Macleuchar, should be held responsible 
for all the consequences that might ensue. 

The coach had continued in motion for a mile or 
N 3 
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two before the stranger had completely repossessed 
himself of his equanimity, as was manifested by 
the doleful ejaculations, which he made from time 
to time, on the too great probability, or even 
certainty, of their missing the flood-tide. By 
degrees, however, his wrath subsided ; he wiped 
his brows, relaxed his frown, and, ..undoing the 
parcel in his hand, produced his folio, on which he 
gazed from time to time with the knowing look of 
an amateur, admiring its height and condition, 
and ascertaining by a minute and individual 
inspection of each leaf, that the volume was 
uninjured and entire from title-page to colophon. 
His fellow traveller took the liberty of inquiring 
the subject of his studies. He lifted up his eyes 
with something of a sarcastic glance, as if he 
supposed the young querist would not relish, or 
perhaps understand his answer, and pronounced 
the book to be Sandy Gordon’s ltinerarium Septen- 
trionale, a book illustrative of the Roman remains 
in Scotland. The querist, unappalled by this 
learned title, proceeded to put several questions, 
which indicated that he had made good use of 
a good education, and although not possessed of 
minute information on the subject of antiquities, 
had yet acquaintance enough with the classics to 
render him an interested and intelligent auditor 
when they were enlarged upon. The elder traveller, 
observing with pleasure the capacity of his tempo¬ 
rary companion to understand and answer him, 
plunged, nothing loath, into a sea of discussion 
concerning urns, vases, votive altars, Roman 
camps, and the rules 'of castrametation. 

The pleasure of this discourse had such a dulcify¬ 
ing tendency, that, although two causes of delay 
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occurred, each of much more serious duration than 
that which had drawn down his wrath upon the 
unlucky Mrs. Macleuchar, our Antiquary only be¬ 
stowed on the delay the honour of a few episodical 
poohs and pshaws, which rather seemed to regard 
the interruption of his disquisition than the retarda¬ 
tion of his journey. 

The first of these stops was occasioned by the 
breaking of a spring, w T hich half an hour’s labour 
hardly repaired. To the second, the Antiquary 
was himself accessory, if not the principal cause of 
it; for, observing that one of the horses had cast 
a forefoot shoe, he apprised the coachman of this 
important deficiency. ‘ It’s Jamie Martingale that 
furnishes the naigs on contract, and uphauds 
them,’ answered John, 4 and I am not entitled to 
make any stop, or to suffer prejudice by the like 
of these accidents.’ 

4 And when you go to—I mean to the place you 
deserve to go to, you scoundrel,—who do you think 
will uphold you on contract ? If you don’t stop 
directly and carry the poor brute to the next 
smithy, I’ll have you punished, if there’s a justice 
of peace in Mid-Lothian ; ’ and, opening the coach 
door, out he jumped, while the coachman obeyed 
his orders, muttering, that 4 if the gentlemen lost 
the tide now, they could not say but it was their 
ain fault, since he was willing to get on.’ 

I like so little to analyse the complication of the 
causes which influence actions, that 1 will not 
venture to ascertain whether our Antiquary’s 
humanity to the poor horse was not in some degree 
aided by his desire of showing his companion a 
Piet’s camp, or Round-about, a subject which be 
had been elaborately discussing, and of which 
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a specimen, ‘ very curious and perfect indeed/ 
happened to exist about a hundred yards distant 
from the spot where this interruption took place. 
But were I compelled to decompose the motives 
of my worthy friend (for such was the gentleman 
in the sober suit, with powdered wig and slouched 
hat), I should say that, although he certainly 
would not in any case have suffered the coachman 
to proceed while the horse was unfit for service, 
and likely to suffer by being urged forward, yet 
the man of whipcord escaped some severe abuse and 
reproach by the agreeable mode which the traveller 
found out to pass the interval of delay. 

So much time was consumed by these interrup¬ 
tions of*their journey, that when they descended 
the hill above the Hawes (for so the inn on the 
southern side of the Queensferry is denominated), 
the experienced eye of the Antiquary at once 
discerned, from the extent of wet sand, and the 
number of black stones and rocks, covered with 
seaweed, which were visible along the skirts of the 
shore, that the hour of tide was past. The young 
traveller expected a burst of indignation ; but 
whether, as Croaker says in The Good-natured Man, 
our hero had exhausted himself in fretting away 
his misfortunes beforehand, so that he did not feel 
them when they actually arrived, or whether he 
found the company in which he was placed too 
congenial to lead him to repine at anything which 
delayed his journey, it is certain that he submitted 
to his lot with much resignation. 

‘ The d—Ts in the diligence and the old hag it 
belongs to !—Diligence, quoth I ? Thou shouldst 
have called it the Sloth—Fly, quoth she ? why, it 
moves like a fly through a glue-pot, as the Irishman 
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says. But however, time and tide tarry for no 
man ; and so, my young friend, well have a snack 
here at the Hawes, which is a very decent sort of 
a place, and I’ll be very happy to finish the account 
I was giving you of the difference between the mode 
of entrenching castra stativa and castra aestiva, 
things confounded by too many of our historians. 
Lack-a-day, if they had ta’en the pains to satisfy 
their own eyes, instead of following each other’s 
blind guidance !—Well ! we shall be pretty com¬ 
fortable at the Hawes; and besides, after all, 
we must have dined somewhere, and it will be 
pleasanter sailing with the tide of ebb and the 
evening breeze.’ 

In this Christian temper of making the best of 
all occurrences, our travellers alighted at the 
Hawes .—The Antiquary. 

THE ANTIQUARY’S STUDY 

* But come, let me show you the way into my 
sanctum sanctorum —my cell I may call it, for, 
except two idle hussies of womankind ’ (by this 
contemptuous phrase, borrowed from his brother 
antiquary, the cynic Anthony a-Wood, Mr. Old- 
buck was used to denote the fair sex in general, and 
his sister and niece in particular), ‘ that, on some 
idle pretext of relationship, have established them¬ 
selves in my premises, I live here as much a Coeno¬ 
bite as my predecessor, John o’ fhe Girnell, whose 
grav.e I will show you by and by.’ 

Thus speaking, the old gentleman led the way 
through a low door; but, before entrance, sud¬ 
denly stopped short to point out some vestiges of 
what he called an inscription, and, shaking his 
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head as he pronounced it totally illegible, ' Ah ! if 
you but knew, Mr. Lovel, the time and trouble 
that these mouldering traces of letters have cost 
me ! No mother ever travailed so for a child— and 
all to no purpose—although I am almost positive 
that these two last marks imply the figures, or 
letters, LY, and may give us a good guess at the 
real date of the building, since we know, aliunde , 
that it was founded by Abbot Waldimir about the 
middle of the fourteenth century—and, I profess, 
I think that centre ornament might be made out 
by better eyes than mine.* 

4 I think,’ answered Lovel, willing to humour the 
old man, 4 it has something the appearance of 
a mitre.’ 

4 I protest you are right! you are right! it never 
struck me before—see what it is to have younger 
eyes—A mitre—a mitre—it corresponds in every 
respect.’ 

The resemblance was not much nearer than that 
of Polonius’s cloud to a whale, or an ouzel; it was 
sufficient, however, to set the Antiquary’s brains 
to work. 4 A mitre, my dear sir,’ continued he, as 
he led the way through a labyrinth of inconvenient 
and dark passages, and accompanied his disquisi¬ 
tion with certain necessary cautions to his guest— 
4 A mitre, my dear sir, will suit our abbot as well 
as a bishop—he was a mitred abbot, and at the 
very top of the roll—take care of these three steps 
—I know Mac-Cribb denies this, but it is as certain 
as that he took away my Antigonus, no leave 
asked—you’ll see the name of the Abbot of 
Trotcosey, Abbas Trottocosiensis , at the head of 
the rolls of parliament in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries—there is very little light here, 
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and these cursed womankind always leave their 
tubs in the passage—now take care of the corner— 
ascend twelve steps, and ye are safe ! ’ 

Mr. Oldbuck had by this time attained the top 
of the winding stair which led to his own apart¬ 
ment, and opening a door, and pushing aside a piece 
ot‘ tapestry with which it was covered, his first 
exclamation was, 4 What are you about here, you 
sluts ? ’ A dirty barefooted chambermaid threw 
down her duster, detected in the heinous fact of 
arranging the sanctum sanctorum , and fled out of 
an opposite door from the face of her incensed 
master. A genteel-looking young woman, who was 
superintending the operation, stood her ground, but 
with some timidity. 

4 Indeed, uncle, your room was not fit to be seen, 
and I just came to see that Jenny laid everything 
down where she took it up.’ 

4 And how dare you, or Jenny either, presume 
to meddle with my private matters ? ’ (Mr. Old- 
buck hated putting to rights as much as Dr. Ork- 
borne, or any other professed student.) 4 Go sew 
your sampler, you monkey, and do not let me find 
you here again, as you value your ears.—I assure 
you, Mr. Lovel, that the last inroad of these pre¬ 
tended friends to cleanliness was almost as fatal to 
my collection as Hudibras’s visit to that of Sidro- 
phel; and I have ever since missed 

My copperplate, with almanacks 
Engraved upon’t, and other knacks ; 

My moon-dial, with Napier’s bones. 

And several constellation stones ; 

My flea, my morpeon, and punaise, 

I purchased for my proper ease. 

And so forth, as old Butler has it.’ 
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The young lady, after curtsying to Lovel, had 
taken the opportunity to make her escape during 
this enumeration of losses. ‘ You’ll be poisoned 
here with the volumes of dust they have raised,’ 
continued the Antiquary ; 4 but I assure you the 
dust was very ancient, peaceful, quiet dust, about 
an hour ago, and would have remained so for 
a hundred years, had not these gipsies disturbed it, 
as they do everything else in the world.’ 

It was indeed some time before Lovel could, 
through the thick atmosphere, perceive in what 
sort of den his friend had constructed his retreat. 
It was a lofty room, of middling size, obscurely 
lighted by high narrow latticed windows. One end 
was entirely occupied by book-shelves, greatly too 
limited in space for the number of volumes placed 
upon them, which were, therefore, drawn up in 
ranks of two or three liles deep, while numberless 
others littered the floor and the tables, amid a 
chaos of maps, engravings, scraps of parchment, 
bundles of papers, pieces of old armour, swords, 
dirks, helmets, and Highland targets. Behind 
Mr. Oldbuck’s seat (which was an ancient leathern- 
covered easy chair, worn smooth by constant use) 
was a huge oaken cabinet, decorated at each 
corner with Dutch cherubs, having their little 
duck-wings displayed, and great jolter-headed 
visages placed between them. The top of this 
cabinet was covered with busts, and Roman lamps 
and paterae, intermingled with one or two bronze 
figures. The walls of the apartment were partly 
clothed with grim old tapestry, representing the 
memorable story of Sir Gawaine’s wedding, in 
which full justice was done to the ugliness of the 
Lothely Lady; although, to judge from his own 
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looks, the gentle knight had less reason to be 
disgusted with the match on account of disparity 
of outward favour, than the romancer has given 
us to understand. The rest of the room was 
panelled, or. wainscoted, with black oak, against 
which hung two or three portraits in armour, being 
characters in Scottish history, favourites of 
Mr. Oldbuck, and as many in tie-wigs and laced- 
coats, staring representatives of his own ancestors. 
A large old-fashioned oaken table was covered with 
a profusion of papers, parchments, books, and 
nondescript trinkets and gewgaws, which seemed 
to have little to recommend them besides rust and 
the antiquity which it indicates. In the midst of 
this wreck of ancient books and utensils, with 
a gravity equal to Marius among the ruins of 
Carthage, sat a large black cat, which, to a super¬ 
stitious eye, might have presented the genius loci, 
the tutelar demon of the apartment. The floor, as 
well as the table and chairs, was overflowed by the 
same mare magnum of miscellaneous trumpery, 
where it would have been as impossible to find any 
individual article wanted, as to put it to any use 
when discovered. 

Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find 
one's way to a chair, without stumbling over 
a prostrate folio, or the still more awkward mis¬ 
chance of overturning some piece of Roman or 
ancient British pottery. And, when the chair was 
attained, it had to be disencumbered, with a careful 
hand, of engravings which might have received 
damage, and of antique spurs and buckles, which 
would certainly have occasioned it to any sudden 
occupant. Of this the Antiquary made Lovel 
particularly aware, adding, that his friend, the 
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Rev. Doctor Heavysterne from the Low Coun¬ 
tries, had sustained much injury by sitting down 
suddenly and incautiously on three ancient cal- 
throps, or craw-taes, which had been lately dug up 
in the bog near Bannockburn, and which, dispersed 
by Robert Bruce to lacerate the feet of the English 
chargers, came thus in process of time to endamage 
the sitting part of a learned professor of Utrecht.— 
The Antiquary. 

BURLEY GIVES BOTHWELL A FALL AND 
ESCAPES 

It is probable that Both well and his companions 
would not so long have remained quiet, but for 
respect to the presence of their Cornet, who com¬ 
manded the small party quartered in the borough, 
and who was engaged in a game at dice with the 
curate of the place. But both of these being 
suddenly called from their amusement to speak 
with the chief magistrate upon some urgent 
business, Bothwell was not long of evincing his 
contempt for the rest of the company. 

* Is it not a strange thing, Halliday/ he said to 
his comrade, 4 to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing 
here this whole evening, without having drank the 
king’s health ? ’ 

4 They have drank the king’s health/ said 
Halliday. 4 1 heard that green kail-worm of a lad 
name his majesty’s health.’ 

4 Did he ? ’ said Bothwell. 4 Then, Tom, we’ll 
have them drink the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
health, and do it on their knees too.’ 

4 So we will, by G—,’ said Halliday ; 4 and he 
that refuses it, we’ll have him to the guard-house. 
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and teach him to ride the colt foaled of an acorn, 
with a brace of carabines at each foot to keep him 
steady.’ 

‘ Right, Tom,’ continued Both well; * and, to do 
all things in order, I’ll begin with that sulky blue¬ 
bonnet in the ingle-nook.’ 

He rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed 
broadsword under his arm to support the insolence 
which he meditated, placed himself in front of the 
stranger noticed by Niel Blane, in his admonitions 
to his daughter, as being, in all probability, one of 
the hill-folk, or refractory Presbyterians. 

‘1 make so bold as to request of your precision, 
beloved,’ said the trooper, in a tone of affected 
solemnity, and assuming the snuffle of a country 
preacher, ‘ that you will arise from your seat, 
beloved, and, having bent your hams until your 
knees do rest upon the floor, beloved, that you will 
turn over this measure (called by the profane a gill) 
of the comfortable creature, which the carnal 
denominate brandy, to the health and glorification 
of his grace the Archbishop of St. Andrews, the 
worthy primate of all Scotland.’ 

All waited for the stranger’s answer.—His 
features, austere even to ferocity, with a cast of eye, 
which, without being actually oblique, approached 
nearly to a squint, and which gave a very sinister 
expression to his countenance, joined to a frame, 
square, strong, and muscular, though something 
under the middle size, seemed to announce a man 
unlikely to understand rude jesting, or to receive 
insults with impunity. 

‘ And what is the consequence,’ said he, c if 
I should not be disposed to comply with your 
uncivil request ? ’ 
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4 The consequence thereof, beloved,’ said Both- 
well, in the same tone of raillery, 4 will be, firstly, 
that I will tweak thy proboscis or nose. Secondly, 
beloved, that I will administer my fist to thy 
distorted visual optics ; and will conclude, beloved, 
with a practical application of the flat of my sword 
to the shoulders of the recusant.’ 

4 Is it even so ? ’ said the stranger ; 4 then give 
me the cup ; ’ and, taking it in his hand, he said, 
with a peculiar expression of voice and manner, 
4 The Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the place he 
now worthily holds ;—may each prelate in Scotland 
soon be as the Right Reverend James Sharpe ! ’ 

4 He has taken the test/ said Halliday, exultingly. 

4 But with a qualification/ said Bothwell; 4 I 
don’t understand what the devil the crop-eared 
whig means.’ 

4 Come, gentlemen/ said Morton, who became 
impatient of their insolence, 4 we are here met as 
good subjects, and on a merry occasion ; and we 
have a right to expect we shall not be troubled 
with this sort of discussion/ 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer, but 
Halliday reminded him in a whisper, that there 
were strict injunctions that the soldiers should give 
no offence to the men who were sent out to the 
musters agreeably to the council’s orders. So, 
after honouring Morton with a broad and fierce 
stare, he said, 4 Well, Mr. Popinjay, I shall not 
disturb your reign ; I reckon it will be out by 
twelve at night.—Is it not an odd thing, Halliday/ 
he continued, addressing his companion, 4 that 
they should make such a fuss about cracking off 
their birding-pieces at a mark which any woman 
or boy could hit at a day’s practice ? If Captain 
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Popinjay now, or any of his troop, would try 
a bout, either with the broadsword, backsword, 
single rapier, or rapier and dagger, for a gold 
noble, the first-drawn blood, there would be some 
soul in it,—or, zounds, would the bumpkins but 
wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt the stone, or 
throw the axle-tree, if (touching the end of Morton’s 
sword scornfully with his toe) they carry things 
about them that they are afraid to draw.’ 

Morton’s patience and prudence now gave way 
entirely, and he was about to make a very angry 
answer to Bothwell’s insolent observations, when 
the stranger stepped forward. 

4 This is my quarrel,’ he said, 4 and in the name 
of the good cause, I will see it out myself.—Hark 
thee, friend,’ (to Both well,) ‘wilt thou wrestle a fall 
with me ? ’ 

4 With my whole spirit, beloved,’ answered 
Both well; 4 yea I will strive with thee, to the 
downfall of one or both.’ 

4 Then, as my trust is in Him that can help,’ 
retorted his antagonist, 4 I will forthwith make 
thee an example to all such railing Rabshakehs.’ 

With that he dropped his coarse grey horseman’s 
coat from his shoulders, and, extending his strong 
brawny arms with a look of determined resolution, 
he offered himself to the contest. The soldier was 
nothing abashed by the muscular frame, broad 
chest, square shoulders, and hardy look of his 
antagonist, but, whistling with great composure, 
unbuckled his belt, and laid aside his military coat. 
The company stood round them, anxious for the 
event. 

In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have 
some advantage, and also in the second, though 
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neither could be considered as decisive. But it was 
plain he had put his whole strength too suddenly 
forth, against an antagonist possessed of great 
endurance, skill, vigour, and length of wind. In 
the third close, the countryman lifted his opponent 
fairly from the floor, and hurled him to the ground 
with such violence, that he lay for an instant 
stunned and motionless. His comrade Halliday 
immediately drew his sword ; ‘You have killed 
my sergeant/ he exclaimed to the victorious 
wrestler, 4 and by all that is sacred you shall 
answer it! ’ 

‘ Stand back ! ’ cried Morton and his com¬ 
panions, ‘ it was all fair play ; your comrade 
sought a fall, and he has got it/ 

4 That is true enough,’ said Both well, as he 
slowly rose ; 4 put up your bilbo, Tom. I did not 
think there was a crop-ear of them all could have 
laid the best cap and feather in the King’s Life- 
Guards on the floor of a rascally change-house.— 
Hark ye, friend, give me your hand.’ The stranger 
held out his hand. ‘ I promise you,’ said Both well, 
squeezing his hand very hard, 4 that the time will 
come when we shall meet again, and try this game 
over in a more earnest manner.’ 

4 And I’ll promise you/ said the stranger, 
returning the grasp with equal firmness, 4 that 
when we next meet, I will lay your head as low as 
it lay even now, when you shall lack the power to 
lift it up again/ 

‘ Well, beloved/ answered Both well, 4 if thou 
be’st a whig, thou art a stout and a brave one, and 
so good even to thee—Hadst best take thy nag 
before the Cornet makes the round ; for, I promise 
thee, he has stay’d less suspicious-looking persons/ 
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The stranger seemed to think that the hint was 
not to be neglected ; he flung down his reckoning, 
and going into the stable, saddled and brought out 
a powerful black horse, now recruited by rest and 
forage, and turning to Morton, observed, ‘ I ride 
towards Milnwood, which I hear is your home ; 
will you give me the advantage and protection of, 
your company ? 5 

1 Certainly,’ said Morton ; although there was 
something of gloomy and relentless severity in the 
man’s manner from w T hich his mind recoiled. His 
companions, after a courteous good-night, broke 
up and went off in different directions, some 
keeping them company for about a mile, until they 
dropped off one by one, and the travellers were 
loft alone. 

The company had not long left the Howff, as 
Blane’s public-house was called, when the trumpets 
and kettle-drums sounded. The troopers got 
under arms in the market-place at this un¬ 
expected summons, while, with faces of anxiety 
and earnestness, Cornet Grahame, a kinsman of 
Claverhouse, and the Provost of the borough, 
followed by half-a-dozen soldiers, and town- 
officers with halberts, entered the apartment of 
Niel Blane. 

‘ Guard the doors ! ’ were the first words which 
the Cornet spoke ; ‘ let no man leave the house.— 
So, Both well, how comes this ? Did you not hear 
them sound boot and saddle ? ’ 

‘ He was just going to quarters, sir,’ said his 
comrade ; ‘ he has had a bad fall.’ 

‘ In a fray, I suppose ? ’ said Grahame. ‘ If you 
neglect duty in this way, your royal blood will 
hardly protect you.’ 
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4 How have I neglected duty ? ’ said Bothweil, 
sulkily. 

4 You should have been at quarters, Sergeant 
Bothweil,’ replied the officer; 4 you have lost 

a golden opportunity. Here are news come that 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews has been strangely 
and foully assassinated by a body of the rebel 
whigs, who pursued and stopped his carriage on 
Magus-Muir, near the town of St. Andrews, dragged 
him out, and dispatched him with their swords and 
daggers.’ 

All stood aghast at the intelligence. 

4 Here are their descriptions,’ continued the 
Cornet, pulling out a proclamation, 4 the reward of 
a thousand merks is on each of their heads.’ 

4 The test, the test, and the qualification! ’ said 
Bothweil to Halliday ; 4 I know the meaning now— 
Zounds, that we should not have stopped him! Go 
saddle our horses, Halliday.—Was there one of the 
men, Cornet, very stout and square-made, double¬ 
chested, thin in the flanks, hawk-nosed ? ’ 

4 Stay, stay,’ said Cornet Grahame, let me look 
at the paper.—Hackston of Rathillet, tail, thin,' 
black-haired.’ 

4 That is not my man,’ said Bothweil. 

4 John Balfour, called Burley, aquiline nose, 
red-haired, five feet eight inches in height ’- 

4 It is he—it is the very man ! ’ said Bothweil— 

4 skellies fearfully with one eye ? ’ 

4 Right,’ continued Grahame, 4 rode a strong 
black horse, taken from the primate at the time of 
the murder.’ 

4 The very man,’ exclaimed Bothweil, 4 and the 
very horse ! he was in this room not a quarter of 
an hour since.’ 
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A few hasty inquiries tended still more to con¬ 
firm the opinion that the reserved and stern 
stranger was Balfour of Burley, the actual com¬ 
mander of the band of assassins, who, in the fury 
of misguided zeal, had murdered the primate, 
whom they accidentally met, as they were search¬ 
ing for another person against whom they bore 
enmity. In their excited imagination the casual 
rencounter had the appearance of a providential 
interference, and they put to death the archbishop, 
with circumstances of great and cold-blooded 
cruelty, under the belief, that the Lord, as they 
expressed it, had delivered him into their hands. 

‘ Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads ! * exclaimed 
Cornet Grahame ; ‘ the murdering dog’s head is 
worth its weight in gold .’—Old Mortality . 

THE WOMAN BY THE CROSS-WAY 

Morton and his companion had attained some 
distance from the town before either of them 
addressed the other. There was something, as 
we have observed, repulsive in the manner of the 
stranger, which prevented Morton from opening 
the conversation, and he himself seemed to have 
no desire to talk, until, on a sudden, he abruptly 
demanded, ‘ What has your father’s son to do with 
such profane mummeries as I find you this day 
engaged in ? * 

4 1 do my duty as a subject, and pursue my 
harmless recreations according to my own pleasure/ 
replied Morton, somewhat offended. 

‘ Is it your duty, think you, or that of any 
Christian young man, to bear arms in their cause 
who have poured out the blood of God’s saints in 
the wilderness as if it had been water ? or is it 
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a lawful recreation to waste time in shooting at 
a bunch of feathers, and close your evening with 
wine-bibbing in public-houses and market-towns, 
when He that is mighty is come into the land with his 
fan in his hand, to purge the wheat from the chaff ? ’ 

* I suppose from your style of conversation/ said 
Morton, 4 that you are one of those who have 
thought proper to stand out against the govern¬ 
ment. I must remind you that you are unneces¬ 
sarily using dangerous language in the presence of 
a mere stranger, and that the times do not render 
it safe for me to listen to you.’ 

4 Thou canst not help it, Henry Morton/ said his 
companion ; 4 thy Master has his uses for thee, 
and when he calls, thou must obey. Well wot 
I thou hast not heard the call of a true preacher, 
or thou hadst ere now been what thou wilt 
assuredly one day become.’ 

4 We are of the presbyterian persuasion, like 
yourself,’ said Morton; for his uncle’s family 
attended the ministry of one of those numerous 
presbyterian clergymen, who, complying with 
certain regulations, were licensed to preach without 
interruption from the government. This indul¬ 
gence , as it was called, made a great schism among 
the presbyterians, and those who accepted of it 
were severely censured by the more rigid sectaries, 
who refused the proffered terms. The stranger, 
therefore, answered with great disdain to Morton’s 
profession of faith. 

4 That is but an equivocation—a poor equivoca¬ 
tion. Ye listen on the Sabbath to a cold, worldly, 
time-serving discourse, from one who forgets his 
high commission so much as to hold his apostleship 
by the favour of the courtiers and the false prelates,, 
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and ye call that hearing the word ! Of all the baits 
with which the devil has fished for souls in these 
days of blood and darkness, that Black Indulgence 
has been the most destructive. An awful dispensa¬ 
tion it has been, a smiting of the shepherd and 
a scattering of the sheep upon the mountains—an 
uplifting of one Christian banner against another, 
and a fighting of the wars of darkness with the 
swords of the children of light ! * 

‘ My uncle,’ said Morton, * is of opinion, that we 
enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience under 
the indulged clergymen, and I must necessarily be 
guided by his sentiments respecting the choice of 
a place of worship for his family. 5 

4 Your uncle,’ said the horseman, * is one of those 
to whom the least lamb in his own folds at Miln- 
wood is dearer than the whole Christian flock. He 
is one that could willingly bend down to the 
golden-calf of Bethel, and would have fished for 
the dust thereof when it was ground to powder and 
cast upon the waters. Thy father was a man of 
another stamp. 5 

* My father, 5 replied Morton, 4 was indeed a 
brave and gallant man. And you may have heard, 
sir, that he fought for that royal family in whose 
name I was this day carrying arms. 5 

‘ Ay ; and had he lived to see these days, he 
would have cursed the hour he ever drew sword in 
their cause. But more of this hereafter—I promise 
thee full surely that thy hour will come, and then 
the words thou hast now heard will stick in thy 
bosom like barbed arrows. My road lies there/ 
He pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild 
extent of dreary and desolate hills ; but as he was 
about to turn his horse’s head into the rugged path, 
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which led from the high-road in that direction, an 
old woman wrapped in a red cloak, who was sitting 
by the cross-way, arose, and approaching him, said, 
in a mysterious tone of voice, ‘ If ye be of our ain 
folk, gangna up the pass the night for your lives. 
There is a lion in the path, that is there. The 
curate of Brotherstane and ten soldiers hae beset 
the pass, to hae the lives of ony of our puir wan¬ 
derers that venture that gate to join wi’ Hamilton 
and Dingwall.’ 

* Have the persecuted folk drawn to any head 
among themselves ? ’ demanded the stranger. 

* About sixty or seventy horse and foot,’ said the 
old dame ; ‘ but, ewhow ! they are puirly armed, 
and warse fended wi’ victual.’ 

* God will help his own,’ said the horseman. 
' Which way shall I take to join them ? ’ 

* It’s a mere impossibility this night,’ said the 
woman, * the troopers keep sae strict a guard ; and 
they say there’s strange news come frae the east, 
that makes them rage in their cruelty mair fierce 
than ever—Ye maun take shelter somegate for the 
night before ye get to the muirs, and keep yoursell 
in hiding till the grey o’ the morning, and then you 
may find your way through the Drake Moss. When 
I heard the awfu’ threatenings o’ the oppressors, 
I e’en took my cloak about me, and sate down by 
the wayside, to warn ony of our puir scattered 
remnant that chanced to come this gate, before 
they fell into the nets of the spoilers.’ 

‘Have you a house near this ?’ said the stranger; 
* and can you give me hiding there ? ’ 

‘ I have,’ said the old woman, ‘ a hut by the 
wayside, it may be a mile from hence ; but four 
men of Belial, called dragoons, are lodged therein, 
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to spoil my household goods at their pleasure, 
because I will not wait upon the thowless, thriftless, 
fissenless ministry of that carnal man, John Half¬ 
text, the curate.’ 

‘ Good-night, good woman, and thanks for thy 
counsel,’ said the stranger, as he rode away .—Old 
Mortality . 


THE PORTEOUS RIOTERS 

The mob, at first only about one hundred strong, 
now amounted to thousands, and were increasing 
every moment. They divided themselves so as to 
ascend with more speed the various narrow lanes 
which lead up from the Cowgate to the High Street; 
and still beating to arms as they went, and calling 
on all true Scotsmen to join them, they now filled 
the principal street of the city. 

The Netherbow Port might be called the Temple 
Bar of Edinburgh, as, intersecting the High Street 
at. its termination, it divided Edinburgh properly so 
called, from the suburb named the Canongate, as 
Temple Bar separates London from Westminster. 
It was of the utmost importance to the rioters to 
possess themselves of this pass, because there was 
quartered in the Canongate at that time a regi¬ 
ment of infantry, commanded by Colonel Moyle, 
which might have occupied the city by advancing 
through this gate, and would possess the power of 
totally defeating their purpose. The leaders 
therefore hastened to the Netherbow Port, which 
they secured in the same manner, and with as 
little trouble as the other gates, leaving a party 
to watch it, strong in proportion to the importance 
of the post. 
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The next object of these hardy insurgents was at 
once to disarm the City Guard, and to procure 
arms for themselves ; for scarce any weapons but 
staves and bludgeons had been yet seen among 
them. The Guard-house was a long, low, ugly 
building (removed in 1787), which to a fanciful 
imagination might have suggested the idea of a 
long black snail crawling up the middle of the 
High Street and deforming its beautiful esplanade. 
This formidable insurrection had been so unex¬ 
pected, that there were no more than the ordinary 
sergeant’s guard of the city-corps upon duty ; 
even these were without any supply of powder and 
ball; and sensible enough what had raised the 
storm, and which way it was rolling, could hardly 
be supposed very desirous to expose themselves by 
a valiant defence to the animosity of so numerous 
and desperate a mob, to whom they were on the 
present occasion much more than usually obnoxious. 

There was a sentinel upon guard, who (that one 
town-guard soldier might do his duty on that 
eventful evening) presented his piece, and desired 
the foremost of the rioters to stand off. The young 
amazon, whom Butler had observed particularly 
active, sprang upon the soldier, seized his musket, 
and after a struggle succeeded in wrenching it 
from him, and throwing him down on the causeway. 
One or two soldiers, who endeavoured to turn out 
to the support of their sentinel, were in the same 
manner seized and disarmed, and the mob without 
difficulty possessed themselves of the Guard-house, 
disarming and turning out of doors the rest of the 
men on duty. It was remarked, that, notwith¬ 
standing the city soldiers had been the instruments 
of the slaughter which this riot was designed to 
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revenge, no ill usage or even insult was offered to 
them. It seemed as if the vengeance of the people 
disdained to stoop at any head meaner than that 
which they considered as the source and origin of 
their injuries. 

On possessing themselves of the guard, the first 
act of the multitude was to destroy the drums, by 
which they supposed an alarm might be conveyed 
to the garrison in the castle ; for the same reason 
they now silenced their own, which was beaten by 
a young fellow, son to the drummer of Portsburgh, 
whom they had forced upon that service. Their 
next business was to distribute among the boldest 
of the rioters the guns, bayonets, partisans, hal¬ 
berds, and battle or Lochaber axes. Until this 
period the principal rioters had preserved silence 
on the ultimate object of their rising, as being that 
which all knew but none expressed. Now, how¬ 
ever, having accomplished all the preliminary parts 
of their design, they raised a tremendous shout of 
‘ Porteous ! Porteous ! To the Tolbooth ! To the 
Tolbooth ! ’ 

They proceeded with the same prudence when 
the object seemed to be nearly in their grasp, as 
they had done hitherto when success was more 
dubious. A strong party of the rioters, drawn 
up in front of the Luckenbooths, and facing down 
the street, prevented all access from the eastward, 
and the west end of the defile formed by the Luck¬ 
enbooths was secured in the same manner; so that 
the Tolbooth was completely surrounded, and those 
who undertook the task of breaking it open effect¬ 
ually secured against the risk of interruption. 

The magistrates, in the meanwhile, had taken the 
alarm, and assembled in a tavern with the purpose 
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of raising some strength to subdue the rioters. 
The deacons, or presidents of the trades, were 
applied to, but declared there was little chance of 
their authority being respected by the craftsmen, 
where it was the object to save a man so obnoxious. 
Mr. Lindsay, member of Parliament for the city, 
volunteered the perilous task of carrying a verbal 
message from the Lord Provost to Colonel Moyle, 
the commander of the regiment lying in the Canon- 
gate, requesting him to force the Netherbow Port, 
and enter the city to. put down the tumult. But 
Mr. Lindsay declined to charge himself with any 
written order, which, if found on his person by an 
enraged mob, might have cost him his life ; and the 
issue of the application was that Colonel Moyle, 
having no written requisition from the civil authori¬ 
ties, and having the fate of Porteous before his 
eyes as an example of the severe construction 
put by a jury on the proceedings of military men 
acting on their own responsibility, declined to 
encounter the risk to which the Provost’s verbal 
communication invited him. 

More than one messenger was dispatched by 
different ways to the Castle, to require the com¬ 
manding officer to march down his troops, to fire 
a few cannon-shot, or even to throw a shell among 
the mob, for the purpose of clearing the streets. 
But so strict and watchful were the various patrols 
whom the rioters had established in different parts 
of the streets, that none of the emissaries of the 
magistrates could reach the gate of the Castle. 
They were, however, turned back without either 
injury or insult, and with nothing more of menace 
than was necessary to deter them from again 
attempting to accomplish their errand. 
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The same vigilance was used to prevent every¬ 
body of the higher, and those which, in this case, 
might be deemed the more suspicious, orders of 
society, from appearing in the street and observing 
the movements, or distinguishing the persons, of 
the rioters. Every person in the garb of a gentle¬ 
man was stopped by small parties of two or three 
of the mob, who partly exhorted, partly required 
of them, that they should return to the place from 
whence they came. Many a quadrille table was 
spoilt that memorable evening; for the sedan 
chairs of ladies, even of the highest rank, were 
interrupted in their passage from one point to 
another, in spite of the laced footmen and blazing 
flambeaux. This was uniformly done with a 
deference and attention to the feelings of the terri¬ 
fied females, which could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected from the videttes of a mob so desperate. 
Those who stopped the chair usually made the 
excuse, that there was much disturbance on the 
streets, and that it was absolutely necessary for the 
lady’s safety that the chair should turn back. 
They offered themselves to escort the vehicles 
which they had thus interrupted in their progress, 
from the apprehension, probably, that some of 
those who had casually united themselves to the 
riot, might disgrace their systematic and deter¬ 
mined plan of vengeance, by those acts of general 
insult and licence which are common on similar 
occasions. 

Persons are yet living who remember to have 
heard from the mouths of ladies thus interrupted 
on their journey in the manner we have described, 
that they were escorted to their lodgings by the 
young men who stopped them and even handed 
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out of their chairs, with a polite attention far 
beyond what was consistent with their dress, which 
was apparently that of journeymen mechanics. 
It seemed as if the conspirators, like those who 
assassinated Cardinal Beatoun in former days, 
had entertained the opinion, that the work about 
which they went was a judgement of Heaven, 
which, though unsanctioned by the usual authori¬ 
ties, ought to be proceeded in with order and 
gravity. 

While their outposts continued thus vigilant, and 
suffered themselves neither from fear nor curiosity 
to neglect that part of the duty assigned to them, 
and while the main guards to the . east and west 
secured them against interruption, a select body of 
the rioters thundered at the door of the jail, and 
demanded instant admission. No one answered, 
for the outer keeper had prudently made his escape 
with the keys at the commencementof the riot, and 
was nowhere to be found. The door was instantly 
assailed with sledge-hammers, iron-crows, and 
the coulters of ploughs, ready provided for the 
purpose, with which they prized, heaved, and 
battered for some time with little effect; for the 
door, besides being of double oak planks, clenched, 
both end-long and athwart, with broad-headed 
nails, was so hung and secured as to yield to no 
means of forcing, without the expenditure of much 
time. The rioters, however, appeared determined 
to gain admittance. Gang after gang relieved 
each other at the exercise, for, of course, only a few 
could work at once ; but gang after gang retired, 
exhausted with their violent exertions, without 
making much progress in forcing the prison-door. 
Butler had been led up near to this the principal 
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scene of action ; so near, indeed, that he was almost 
deafened by the unceasing clang of the heavy fore¬ 
hammers against the iron-bound portal of the 
prison. He began to entertain hopes, as the task 
seemed protracted, that the populace might give 
it over in despair, or that some rescue might arrive 
to disperse them. There was a moment at which 
the latter seemed probable. 

The magistrates, having assembled their officers, 
and some of the citizens who were willing to hazard 
themselves for the public tranquillity, now sallied 
forth from the tavern where they held their sitting, 
and approached the point of danger. Their officers 
went before them with links and torches, with a 
herald to read the Riot Act, if necessary. They 
easily drove before them the outposts and videttes 
of the rioters ; but when they approached the line 
of guard which the mob, or rather, we should say, 
the conspirators, had drawn across the street in the 
front of the Luckenbooths, they were received 
with an unintermitted volley of stones, and, on their 
nearer approach, the pikes, bayonets, and Lochaber- 
axes, of which the populace had possessed them¬ 
selves, were presented against them. One of 
their ordinary officers, a strong resolute fellow, 
went forward, seized a rioter, and took from him a 
musket; but, being unsupported, he was instantly 
thrown on his back in the street, and disarmed in 
his turn. The officer was too happy to be permitted 
to rise and run away without receiving any further 
injury; which afforded another remarkable in¬ 
stance of the mode in which these men had united 
a sort of moderation towards all others, with the 
most* inflexible inveteracy against the object of 
their resentment. The magistrates, after vain 
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attempts to make themselves heard and obeyed, 
possessing no means of enforcing their authority, 
were constrained to abandon the field to the rioters, 
and retreat in all speed from the showers of missiles 
that whistled around their ears. 

The passive resistance of the Tolbooth gate 
promised to do more to baffle the purpose of the 
mob than the active interference of the magistrates. 
The heavy sledge-hammers continued to din against 
it without intermission, and with a noise which, 
echoed from the lofty buildings around the spot, 
seemed enough to have alarmed the garrison in 
the Castle. It was circulated among the rioters, 
that the troops would march down to disperse 
them, unless they could execute their purpose with¬ 
out loss of time ; or that, even without quitting 
the fortress, the garrison might obtain the same 
end by throwing a bomb or two upon the street. 

Urged by such motives for apprehension, they 
eagerly relieved each other at the labour of assailing 
the Tolbooth door : yet such was its strength, that 
it still defied their efforts. At length, a voice was 
heard to pronounce the words, ‘ Try it with fire.’ 
The rioters, with a unanimous shout, called for 
combustibles, and as all their wishes seemed to be 
instantly supplied, they were soon in possession of 
two or three empty tar-barrels. A huge red glaring 
bonfire speedily arose close to the door of the prison, 
sending up a tall column of smoke and flame against 
its antique turrets and strongly grated windows, 
and illuminating the ferocious and wild gestures of 
the rioters who surrounded the place, as well as 
the pale and anxious groups of those, who, from 
windows in the vicinage, watched the progress of 
this alarming scene. The mob fed the fire with 
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whatever they could find fit for the purpose. The 
flames roared and crackled among the heaps of 
nourishment piled on the fire, and a terrible shout 
soon announced that the door had kindled, and 
was in the act of being destroyed. The fire was 
suffered to decay, but, long ere it was quite extin¬ 
guished, the most forward of the rioters rushed, in 
their impatience, one after another, over its yet 
smouldering remains. Thick showers of sparkles 
rose high in the air, as man after man bounded 
over the glowing embers, and disturbed them in 
their passage. It was now obvious to Butler, and 
all others who were present, that the rioters would 
be instantly in possession of their victim, and 
have it in their power to work their pleasure upon 
him, whatever that might be. 

The unhappy object of this remarkable dis¬ 
turbance had been that day delivered from the 
apprehension of public execution, and his joy 
was the greater, as he had some reason to question 
whether Government would have run tne risk 
of unpopularity by interfering in his favour, after 
he had been legally convicted by the verdict of a 
jury of a crime so very obnoxious. Relieved from 
this doubtful state of mind, his heart was merry 
within him, and he thought, in the emphatic words 
of Scripture on a similar occasion, that surely the 
bitterness of death was past. Some of his friends, 
however, who had watched the manner and 
behaviour of the crowd when they were made 
acquainted with the reprieve, were of a different 
opinion. They augured, from the unusual stern¬ 
ness and silence with which they bore their dis¬ 
appointment, that the populace nourished some 
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scheme of sudden and desperate vengeance; and 
they advised Porteous to lose no time in petition¬ 
ing the proper authorities, that he might be con¬ 
veyed to the Castle under a sufficient guard, to 
remain there in security until his ultimate fate 
should be determined. Habituated, however, 
by his office, to overawe the rabble of the city, 
Porteous could not suspect them of an attempt so 
audacious as to storm a strong and defensible 
prison; and, despising the advice by which he 
might have been saved, he spent the afternoon of 
the eventful day in giving an entertainment to 
some friends who visited him in jail, several of 
whom, by the indulgence of the Captain of the 
Tolbooth, with whom he had an old intimacy 
arising from their official connexion, were even 
permitted to remain to supper with him, though 
contrary to the rules of the jail. 

It was, therefore, in the hour of unalloyed 
mirth, when this unfortunate wretch was 4 full of 
bread ’, hot with wine, and high in mistimed and 
ill-grounded confidence, and, alas ! with all his sins 
full blown, when the first distant shouts of the 
rioters mingled with the song of merriment and 
intemperance. The hurried call of the jailer to the 
guests, requiring them instantly to depart, and 
his yet more hasty intimation that a dreadful and 
determined mob had possessed themselves of the 
city gates and Guard-house, were the first explana¬ 
tion of these fearful clamours. 

Porteous might, however, have eluded the fury 
from which the force of authority could not protect 
him, had he thought of slipping on some disguise 
and leaving the prison along with his guests. It is 
probable that the jailer might have connived at 
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his escape, or even that, in the hurry of this alarm¬ 
ing contingency, he might not have observed it. 
But Porteous and his friends alike wanted presence 
of mind to suggest or execute such a plan of escape. 
The latter hastily fled from a place where their 
own safety seemed compromised, and the former, 
in a state resembling stupefaction, awaited in his 
apartment the termination of the enterprise of the 
rioters. The cessation of the clang of the instru¬ 
ments with which they had at first attempted to 
force the door, gave him momentary relief. The 
flattering hopes that the military had marched 
into the city, either from the Castle or from the 
suburbs, and that the rioters were intimidated and 
dispersing, were soon destroyed by the broad and 
glaring light of the flames, which, illuminating 
through the grated window every corner of his 
apartment, plainly showed that the mob, deter¬ 
mined on their fatal purpose, had adopted a means 
of forcing entrance equally desperate and certain. 

The sudden glare of light suggested to the stupe¬ 
fied and astonished object of popular hatred the 
possibility of concealment or escape. To rush to 
the chimney, to ascend it at the risk of suffocation, 
were the only means which seem to have occurred 
to him ; but his progress was speedily stopped by 
one of those iron gratings, which are, for the sake 
of security, usually placed across the vents of 
buildings designed for imprisonment. The bars, 
however, which impeded his further progress, 
served to support him in the situation which he had 
gained, and he seized them with the tenacious 
grasp of one who esteemed himself clinging to his 
last hope of existence. The lurid light, which 
had filled the apartment, lowered and died away; 
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the sound of shouts was heard within the walls, and 
on the narrow and winding stair, which, cased 
within one of the turrets, gave access to the upper 
apartments of the prison. The huzza of the rioters 
was answered by a shout wild and desperate as 
their own, the cry, namely, of the imprisoned 
felons, who, expecting to be liberated in the general 
confusion, welcomed the mob as their deliverers. 
By some of these, the apartment of Porteous was 
pointed out to his enemies. The obstacle of the 
lock and bolts was soon overcome, and from his 
hiding-place the unfortunate man heard his enemies 
search every corner of the apartment, with oaths 
and maledictions, which would but Bhock the 
reader if we recorded them, but which served to 
prove, could it have admitted of doubt, the settled 
purpose of soul with which they sought his destruc¬ 
tion. 

A place of concealment so obvious to suspicion 
and scrutiny as that which Porteous had chosen, 
could not long screen him from detection. He was 
dragged from his lurking-place, with a violence 
which seemed to argue an intention to put him to 
death on the spot. More than one weapon was 
directed towards him, when one of the rioters, the 
same whose female disguise had been particularly 
noticed by Butler, interfered in an authoritative 
tone. * Are ye mad ? * he said, ‘ or would ye 
execute an act of justice as if it were a crime and 
a cruelty ? This sacrifice will lose half its savour 
if we do not offer it at the very horns of the altar. 
We will have him die where a murderer should die, 
on the common gibbet—We will have him die 
where he spilled the blood of so many innocents ! * 
A loud shout of applause followed the proposal, 
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and the cry, * To the gallows with the murderer !— 
To the Grassmarket with him ! 9 echoed on all 
hands. 

‘ Let no man hurt him/ continued the speaker ; 
‘ let him make his peace with God, if he can ; we 
will not kill both his soul and body.’ 

‘ What time did he give better folk for preparing 
their account ? 5 answered several voices. 4 Let 
us mete to him with the same measure he measured 
to them.’ 

But the opinion of the spokesman better suited 
the temper of those he addressed, a temper rather 
stubborn than impetuous, sedate though ferocious, 
and desirous of colouring their cruel and revengeful 
action with a show of justice and moderation. 

For an instant this man quitted the prisoner, 
whom he consigned to a selected guard, with 
instructions to permit him to give his money and 
property to whomsoever he pleased. A person 
confined in the jail for debt received this last 
deposit from the trembling hand of the victim, who 
was at the same time permitted to make some 
other brief arrangements to meet his approaching 
fate. The felons, and all others who wished to 
leave the jail, were now at full liberty to do so; 
not that their liberation made any part of the 
settled purpose of the rioters, but it followed as 
almost a necessary consequence of forcing the jail 
doors. With wild cries of jubilee they joined the 
mob, or disappeared among the narrow lanes to 
seek out the hidden receptacles of vice and infamy, 
where they were accustomed to lurk and conceal 
themselves from justice. 

Two persons, a man about fifty years old, and 
a girl about eighteen, were all who continued within 
O 3 
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the fatal walls, excepting two or three debtors who 
probably saw no advantage in attempting their 
escape. The persons we have mentioned remained 
in the strong-room of the prison, now deserted by 
all others. One of their late companions in misfor¬ 
tune called out to the man to make his escape, in 
the tone of an acquaintance. ‘ Rin for it, Ratcliffe 
—the road ’s clear.’ 

‘ It may be sae, Willie,’ answered Ratcliffe, 
composedly, ‘ but I have taen a fancy to leave aff 
trade, and set up for an honest man.’ 

‘ Stay there and be hanged, then, for a donnard 
auld deevil! * said the other, and ran down the 
prison-stair. 

The person in female attire whom we have 
distinguished as one of the most active rioters, was 
about the same time at the ear of the young woman. 
‘ Flee, Effie, flee ! * was all he had time to whisper. 
She turned towards him an eye of mingled fear, 
affection, and upbraiding, all contending with 
a sort of stupefied surprise. He again repeated, 
‘ Flee, Effie, flee ! for the sake of all that’s good 
and dear to you ! ’ Again she gazed on him, but 
was unable to answer. A loud noise was now 
heard, and the name of Madge Wildfire was 
repeatedly called from the bottom of the stair¬ 
case. 

‘ I am coming,—I am coming,’ said the person 
who answered to that appellative; and then 
reiterating hastily, ‘ For God’s sake—for your own 
sake—for my sake, flee, or they’ll take your life ! ’ 
he left the strong-room. 

The girl gazed after him for a moment, and then, 
faintly muttering 4 Better tyne life, since tint is 
gude fame,’ she sank her head upon her hand, and 
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remained, seemingly, unconscious as a statue of 
the noise and tumult which passed around her. 

That tumult was now transferred from the inside 
to the outside of the Tolbooth. The mob had 
brought their destined victim forth, and were about 
to conduct him to the common place of execution, 
which they had fixed as the scene of his death. 
The leader, whom they distinguished by the name 
of Madge Wildfire, had been summoned to assist 
at the procession by the impatient shouts of his 
confederates. 

‘ I will ensure you five hundred pounds,’ said the 
unhappy man, grasping Wildfire’s hand,—* five 
hundred pounds for to save my life.’ 

The other answered in the same undertone, and 
returning his grasp with one equally convulsive, 
‘ Five hundredweight of coined gold should not 
save you.—Remember Wilson ! ’ 

A deep pause of a minute ensued, when Wildfire 
added, in a more composed tone, 4 Make your peace 
with Heaven.—Where is the clergyman ? ’ 

Butler, who in great terror and anxiety had been 
detained within a few yards of the Tolbooth door, 
to wait the event of the search after Porteous, 
was now brought forward, and commanded to 
walk by the prisoner’s side and to prepare him for 
immediate death. His answer was a supplication 
that the rioters would consider what they did. 
‘ You are neither judges nor jury,’ said he. c You 
cannot have, by the laws of God or man, power to 
take away the life of a human creature, however 
deserving he may be of death. If it is murder even 
in a lawful magistrate to execute an offender 
otherwise than in the place, time, and manner 
which the judges’ sentence prescribes, what must 
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it be in you, who have no warrant for interference 
but your own wills ? In the name of Him who is 
all mercy, show mercy to this unhappy man, and 
do not dip your hands in his blood, nor rush into 
the very crime which you are desirous of avenging !* 

4 Cut your sermon short—you are not in your 
pulpit/ answered one of the rioters. 

4 If we hear more of your clavers/ said another, 
4 we are like to hang you up beside him/ 

4 Peace—hush ! ’ said Wildfire. 4 Do the good 
man no harm—he discharges his conscience, and 
I like him the better.' 

He then addressed Butler. 4 Now, sir, we have 
patiently heard you, and we just wish you to 
understand, in the way of answer, that you may 
as well argue to the ashlar-work and iron stanchels 
of the Tolbooth, as think to change our purpose ; 
blood must have blood. We have sworn to each 
other by the deepest oaths ever were pledged, that 
Porteous shall die the death he deserves so richly ; 
therefore, speak no more to us, but prepare him 
for death as well as the briefness of his change will 
permit.’ 

They had suffered the unfortunate Porteous to 
put on his nightgown and slippers, as he had 
thrown off his coat and shoes, in order to facilitate 
his attempted escape up the chimney. In this 
garb he was now mounted on the hands of two of 
the rioters, clasped together, so as to form what is 
called in Scotland, 4 The King's Cushion.’ Butler 
was placed close to his side, and repeatedly urged 
to perform a duty always the most painful which 
can be imposed on a clergyman deserving of the 
name, and now rendered more so by the peculiar 
and horrid circumstances of the criminal's case. 
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Porteous at first uttered some supplications for 
mercy, but when he found that there was no 
chance that these would be attended to, his 
military education, and the natural stubbornness 
of his disposition, combined to support his spirits. 

* Are you prepared for this dreadful end ? 5 said 
Butler, in a faltering voice. ‘ Oh turn to Him, in 
whose eyes time and space have no existence, and 
to whom a few minutes are as a lifetime, and 
a lifetime as a minute.’ 

* I believe I know what you would say,’ answered 
Porteous sullenly. 4 1 was bred a soldier ; if they 
will murder me without time, let my sins as well 
as my blood lie at their door.’ 

‘ Who was it,’ said the stern voice of Wildfire, 
* that said to Wilson, at this very spot, when he 
could not pray, owing to the galling agony of his 
fetters, that his pains would soon be over ?—I say 
to you to take your own tale home ; and if you 
cannot profit by the good man’s lessons, blame not 
them that are still more merciful to you than you 
were to others.’ 

The procession now moved forward with a slow 
and determined pace. It was enlightened by many 
blazing links and torches; for the actors of this 
work were so far from affecting any secrecy on the 
occasion, that they seemed even to court observa¬ 
tion. Their principal leaders kept close to the 
person of the prisoner, whose pallid yet stubborn 
features were seen distinctly by the torchlight, as 
his person was raised considerably above the 
concourse which thronged around him. Those 
who bore swords, muskets, and battle-axes, 
marched on each side, as if forming a regular guard 
to the procession. The windows, as they went 
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along, were filled with the inhabitants, whose 
slumbers had been broken by this unusual dis¬ 
turbance. Some of the spectators muttered 
accents of encouragement; but in general they 
were so much appalled by a sight so strange and 
audacious, that they looked on with a sort of 
stupefied astonishment. No one offered, by act or 
word, the slightest interruption. 

The rioters, on their part, continued to act with 
the same air of deliberate confidence and security 
which had marked all their proceedings. When 
the object of their resentment dropped one of his 
slippers, they stopped, sought for it, and replaced 
it upon his foot with great deliberation. As they 
descended the Bow towards the fatal spot where 
they designed to complete their purpose, it was 
suggested that there should be a rope kept in 
readiness. For this purpose the booth of a man 
who dealt in cordage was forced open, a coil of rope 
fit for their purpose was selected to serve as 
a halter, and the dealer next morning found that 
a guinea had been left on his counter in exchange ; 
so anxious were the perpetrators of this daring 
action to show that they meditated not the sligh test 
wrong or infraction of law, excepting so far as 
Porteous was himself concerned. 

Leading, or carrying along with them in this 
determined and regular manner, the object of their 
vengeance, they at length reached the place of 
common execution, the scene of his crime and 
destined spot of his sufferings. Several of the 
rioters (if they should not rather be described as 
conspirators) endeavoured to remove the stone 
which filled up the socket in which the end of the 
fatal tree was sunk when it was erected for its 
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fatal purpose; others sought for the means of 
constructing a temporary gibbet, the place in 
which the gallows itself was deposited being 
reported too secure to be forced, without much loss 
of time. Butler endeavoured to avail himself of 
the delay afforded by these circumstances, to turn 
the people from their desperate design. ‘ For God’s 
sake,’ he exclaimed, ‘ remember it is the image of 
your Creator which you are about to deface in the 
person of this unfortunate man ! Wretched as he 
is, and wicked as he may be, he has a share in every 
promise of Scripture, and you cannot destroy him 
in impenitence without blotting his name from the 
Book of Life. Do not destroy soul and body ; give 
time for preparation.’ 

‘ What time had they,’ returned a stern voice, 
‘ whom he murdered on this very spot ? The laws 
both of God and man call for his death.’ 

‘ But what, my friends,’ insisted Butler, with 
a generous disregard to his own safety—‘ what 
hath constituted you his judges ? ’ 

‘ We are not his judges,’ replied the same person ; 
‘ he has been already judged and condemned by 
lawful authority. We are those whom Heaven, 
and our righteous anger, have stirred up to execute 
judgement, when a corrupt Government would 
have protected a murderer.’ 

‘ I am none,’ said the unfortunate Porteous ; 
‘ that which you charge upon me fell out in self- 
defence, in the lawful exercise of my duty.’ 

‘ Away with him—away with him ! ’ was the 
general cry. ‘ Why do you trifle away time in 
making a gallows ?—that dyester’s pole is good 
enough for the homicide.* 

The unhappy man was forced to his fate with 
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remorseless rapidity. Butler, separated from him 
by the press, escaped the last horrors of his 
struggles. Unnoticed by those who had hitherto 
detained him as a prisoner, he fled from the fatal 
spot without much caring in what direction his 
course lay. A loud shout proclaimed the stern 
delight with which the agents of this deed regarded 
its completion. Butler, then at the opening into 
the low street called the Cowgate, cast back 
a terrified glance, and, by the red and dusky light 
of the torches, he could discern a figure wavering 
and struggling as it hung suspended above the 
heads of the multitude, and could even observe 
men striking at it with their Lochaber-axes and 
partisans. The sight was of a nature to double 
his horror, and to add wings to his flight .—The 
Heart of Midlothian. 

JEANIE DEANS AND QUEEN CAROLINE 

‘ If your Majesty,’ he said, * would condescend 
to hear my poor countrywoman herself, perhaps 
she may find an advocate in your own heart, more 
able than I am, to combat the doubts suggested by 
your understanding.’ 

The Queen seemed to acquiesce, and the Duke 
made a signal for Jeanie to advance* from the spot 
where she had hitherto remained watching counte¬ 
nances which were too long accustomed to sup¬ 
press all apparent signs of emotion, to convey to 
her any interesting intelligence. Her Majesty 
could not help smiling at the awe-struck manner 
in which the quiet demure figure of the little Scotch¬ 
woman advanced towards her, and yet more at the 
first sound of her broad northern accent. But 
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Jeanie had a voice low and sweetly toned, an 
admirable thing in woman, and eke besought e her 
Leddyship to have pity on a poor misguided young 
creature’, in tones so affecting, that, like the notes 
of some of her native songs, provincial vulgarity 
was lost in pathos. 

‘ Stand up, young woman/ said the Queen, but 
in a kind tone, ‘ and tell me what sort of a bar¬ 
barous people your countryfolk are, where child- 
murder is become so common as to require the 
restraint of laws like yours ? ’ 

* If your Leddyship pleases/ answered Jeanie, 
‘ there are mony places besides Scotland where 
mothers are unkind to their ain flesh and blood.’ 

It must be observed, that the disputes between 
George the Second, and Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
were then at the highest, and that the good- 
natured part of the public laid the blame on the 
Queen. She coloured highly, and darted a glance 
of a most penetrating character first at Jeanie, 
and then at the Duke. Both sustained it unmoved; 
Jeanie from total unconsciousness of the offence 
she had given and the Duke from his habitual com¬ 
posure. But in his heart he thought, My unlucky 
protegee has with this luckless answer shot dead, 
by a kind of chance-medley, her only hope of 
success. 

Lady Suffolk, good-humouredly and skilfully, 
interposed in this awkward crisis. { You should 
tell this lady ’, she said to Jeanie, ‘ the particu¬ 
lar causes which render this crime common in your 
country.’ 

‘ Some thinks it’s the Kirk-Session—that is—it’s 
the—it’s the cutty-stool, if your Leddyship pleases/ 
said Jeanie, looking down, and curtsying. 
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* The what ? ’ said Lady Suffolk, to whom the 
phrase was new, and who besides was rather deaf. 

c That’s the stool of repentance, madam, if it 
please your Leddyship,’ answered Jeanie, 4 for 
light life and conversation, and for breaking the 
seventh command.* Here she raised her eyes to 
the Duke, saw his hand at his chin, and, totally 
unconscious of what she had said out of joint, 
gave double effect to the innuendo, by stopping 
short and looking embarrassed. 

As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering 
party which, having interposed betwixt their 
retreating friends and the enemy, have suddenly 
drawn on themselves a fire unexpectedly severe. 

The deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of 
Argyle to himself ; there goes another shot—and 
she has hit with both barrels right and left! 

Indeed the Duke had himself his share of the 
confusion, for, having acted as master of ceremonies 
to this innocent offender, he felt much in the cir¬ 
cumstances of a country squire, who, having 
introduced his spaniel into a well-appointed draw¬ 
ing-room, is doomed to witness the disorder and 
damage which arises to china and to dress-gowns, 
in consequence of its untimely frolics. Jeanie’s 
last chance-hit, however, obliterated the ill im¬ 
pression which had arisen from the first; for her 
Majesty had not so lost the feelings of a wife in those 
of a Queen, but that she could enjoy a jest at the 
expense of 4 her good Suffolk \ She turned towards 
the Duke of Argyle with a smile, which marked 
that she enjoyed the triumph, and observed, 

4 The Scotch are a rigidly moral people.’ Then 
again applying herself to Jeanie, Bhe asked how 
she travelled up from Scotland. 
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4 Upon my foot mostly, madam/ was the reply. 

‘ What, all that immense way upon foot ?— 
How far can you walk in a day ? * 

4 Five-and-twenty miles and a bittock.’ 

4 And a what ? 5 said the Queen, looking towards 
the Duke of Argyle. 

4 And about five miles more/ replied the Duke. 

4 1 thought I was a good walker,’ said the Queen, 
4 but this shames me sadly.* 

4 May your Leddyship never hae sae weary 
a heart, that ye canna be sensible of the weariness 
of the limbs/ said Jeanie. 

That came better off, thought the Duke ; it *s 
the first thing she has said to the purpose. 

4 And I didna just a’thegither walk the haill way 
neither, for I had whiles the cast of a cart; and 
1 had the cast of a horse from Ferrybridge—and 
divers other easements,’ said Jeanie, cutting short 
her story, for she observed the Duke made the sign 
he had fixed upon. 

4 With all these accommodations,’ answered 
the Queen, 4 you must have had a very fatiguing 
journey, and, I fear, to little purpose ; since, if the 
King were to pardon your sister, in all probability 
it would do her little good, for I suppose your 
people of Edinburgh would hang her out of spite.’ 

She will sink herself now outright, thought the 
Duke. 

But he was wrong. The shoals on which Jeanie 
had touched in this delicate conversation lay under 
ground, and were unknown to her; this rock was 
above water, and she avoided it. 

4 She was confident/ she said, 4 that baith town 
and country wad rejoice to see his Majesty taking 
compassion on a poor unfriended creature.’ 
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4 His Majesty has not found it so in a late in¬ 
stance,’ said the Queen ; ‘ but I suppose my Lord 
Duke would advise him to be guided by the votes 
of the rabble themselves, who should be hanged and 
who spared ? * 

4 No, madam,’ said the Duke ; 4 but I would 
advise his Majesty to be guided by his own feelings, 
and those of his royal consort; and then, I am sure, 
punishment will only attach itself to guilt, and 
even then with cautious reluctance.’ 

4 Well, my Lord,’ said her Majesty, c all these 
fine speeches do not convince me of the propriety 
of so soon showing any mark of favour to your—I 
suppose I must not say rebellious ?—but, at least, 
your very disaffected and intractable metropolis. 
Why, the whole nation is in a league to screen the 
savage and abominable murderers of that unhappy 
man; otherwise, how is it possible but that, 
of so many perpetrators, and engaged in so public 
an action for such a length of time, one at least 
must have been recognized ? Even this wench, for 
aught I can tell, may be a depository of the secret. 
—Hark you, young woman, had you any friends 
engaged in the Porteous mob ? ’ 

4 No, madam,’ answered Jeanie, happy that the 
question was so framed that she could with a good 
conscience answer it in the negative. 

4 But I suppose,’ continued the Queen, 4 if you 
were possessed of such a secret you would hold it 
a matter of conscience to keep it to yourself ? ’ 

4 1 would pray to be directed and guided what 
was the line of duty, madam,’ answered Jeanie. 

4 Yes, and take that which suited your own 
inclinations,’ replied her Majesty. 

4 If it like you, madam,’ said Jeanie, 4 1 would 
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hae gaen to the end of the earth to save the life of 
John Porteous, or any other unhappy man in his 
condition ; but I might lawfully doubt how far 
I am called upon to be the avenger of his blood, 
though it may become the civil magistrate to do so. 
He is dead and gane to his place, and they that 
have slain him must answer for their ain act. But 
my sister, my puir sister Effie, still lives, though her 
days and hours are numbered ! She still lives, 
and a word of the King’s mouth might restore her 
to a broken-hearted auld man, that never in his 
daily and nightly exercise forgot to pray that his 
Majesty might be blessed with a long and a pros¬ 
perous reign, and that his throne, and the throne of 
his posterity, might be established in righteousness. 
0, madam, if ever ye kend what it was to sorrow 
for and with a sinning and a suffering creature, 
whose mind is sae tossed that she can be neither 
ca’d fit to live or die, have some compassion on our 
misery !—Save an honest house from dishonour, 
and an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, 
from an early and dreadful death ! Alas ! it is not 
when we sleep soft and wake merrily ourselves that 
we think on other people’s sufferings. Our hearts 
are waxed light within us then, and we are for 
righting our ain wrangs and fighting our ain battles. 
But when the hour of trouble comes to the mind 
or to the body—and seldom may it visit your 
Leddyship—and when the hour of death comes, 
that comes to high and low—lang and late may it be 
yours !—Oh, my Leddy, then it isna what we hae 
dune for oursells, but what we hae dune for others, 
that we think on maist pleasantly. And the 
thoughts that ye hae intervened to spare the puir 
thing’s life will be sweeter in that hour, come when 
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it may, than if a word of your mouth could hang 
the haill Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow.’ 

Tear followed tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, as, her 
features glowing and quivering with emotion, 
she pleaded her sister’s cause with a pathos which 
was at once simple and solemn. 

4 This is eloquence,’ said her Majesty to the Duke 
of Argyle. 4 Young woman,’ she continued, 
addressing herself to Jeanie, 4 1 cannot grant a 
pardon to your sister—but you shall not want my 
warm intercession with his Majesty. Take this 
housewife case,’ she continued, putting a small 
embroidered needle-case into Jeanie’s hands; 
4 do not open it now, but at your leisure—you will 
find something in it which will remind you that 
you have had an interview with Queen Caroline.’ 

Jeanie, having her suspicions thus confirmed, 
dropped on her knees, and would have expanded 
herself in gratitude ; but the Duke, who was upon 
thorns lest she should say more or less than just 
enough, touched his chin once more. 

4 Our business is, I think, ended for the present, 
my Lord Duke,’ said the Queen, 4 and, I trust, 
to your satisfaction. Hereafter I hope to see your 
Grace more frequently, both at Richmond and 
St. James’s.—Come, Lady Suffolk, we must wish 
his Grace good morning.’ 

They exchanged their parting reverences, and 
the Duke, so soon as the ladies had turned their 
backs, assisted Jeanie to rise from the ground, and 
conducted her back through the avenue, which 
she trod with the feeling of one who walks in her 
sleep .—The Heart of Midlothian . 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT AND FRIAR TUCK 

The whole peaceful and quiet scene lay glimmer¬ 
ing in twilight before the eyes of the traveller, 
giving him good assurance of lodging for the night; 
since it was a special duty of those hermits who 
dwelt in the woods, to exercise hospitality towards 
benighted or bewildered passengers. 

Accordingly the knight took no time to consider 
minutely the particulars which we have detailed, 
but thanking St. Julian (the patron of travellers) 
who had sent him good harbourage, he leaped from 
his horse and assailed the door of the hermitage 
with the butt of his lance, in order to arouse 
attention and gain admittance. 

It was some time before he obtained any answer, 
and the reply, when made, was unpropitious. 

‘ Pass on, whosoever thou art,’ was the answer 
given by a deep hoarse voice from within the 
hut, 4 and disturb not the servant of God and 
St. Dunstan in his evening devotions.’ 

‘ Worthy father,’ answered the knight, ‘ here is 
a poor wanderer bewildered in these woods, who 
gives thee the opportunity of exercising thy 
charity and hospitality.’ 

‘ Good brother,’ replied the inhabitant of the her¬ 
mitage, ‘ it has pleased Our Lady and St. Dunstan 
to destine me for the object of those virtues, instead 
of the exercise thereof. I have no provisions here 
which even a dog would share with me, and a horse 
of any tenderness of nurture would despise my couch 
—pass therefore on thy way, and God speed thee.’ 

f But how,’ replied the knight, ‘ is it possible for 
me to find my way through such a wood as this, 
when darkness is coming on ? I pray you, reverend 
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father, as you are a Christian, to undo your door 
and at least point out to me my road/ 

4 And I pray you, good Christian brother/ replied 
the anchorite, ‘ to disturb me no more. You have 
already interrupted one pater, two aves , and a 
credo , which I, miserable sinner that I am, should, 
according to my vow, have said before moonrise/ 

‘ The road—the road ! 9 vociferated the knight, 
4 give me directions for the road, if I am to expect 
no more from thee/ 

4 The road/ replied the hermit, 4 is easy to hit. 
The path from the woods lead to a morass, and 
from thence to a ford, which, as the rains have 
abated, may now be passable. When thou hast 
crossed the ford, thou wilt take care of thy footing 
up the left bank, as it is somewhat precipitous; 
and the path, which hangs over the river, has lately 
as I learn (for I seldom leave the duties of my 
chapel), given way in sundry places. Thou wilt 

then keep straight forward- 5 

4 A broken path—a precipice—a ford, and a 
morass ! ’ said the knight, interrupting him,— 
4 Sir Hermit, if you were the holiest that ever wore 
beard or told bead, you shall scarce prevail on 
me to hold this road to-night. I tell thee that 
thou, who livest by the charity of the country—ill 
deserved, as I doubt it is—hast no right to refuse 
shelter to the wayfarer when in distress. Either 
open the door quickly or, by the rood, I will beat 
it down and make entry for myself/ 

4 Friend wayfarer/ replied the hermit, 4 be not 
importunate ; if thou puttest me to use the carnal 
weapon in mine own defence, it will be e’en the 
worse for you/ 

At this moment a distant noise of barking and 
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growling, which the traveller had for some time 
heard, became extremely loud and furious, and 
made the knight suppose that the hermit, alarmed 
by his threat of making forcible entry, had called 
the dogs who made this clamour to aid him in 
his defence, out of some inner recess in which they 
had been kennelled. Incensed at this preparation 
on the hermit’s part for making good his inhos¬ 
pitable purpose, the knight struck the door so 
furiously with his foot, that posts as well as staples 
shook with violence. 

* The anchorite, not caring again to expose his 
door to a similar shock, now called out aloud, 
* Patience, patience—spare thy strength, good 
traveller, and I will presently undo the door, 
though, it may be, my doing so will be little to thy 
pleasure.’ 

The door accordingly was opened ; and the 
hermit, a large, strong-built man, in his sackcloth 
gown and hood, girt with a rope of rushes, stood 
before the knight. He had in one hand a lighted 
torch, or link, and in the other a baton of crabtree, 
so thick and heavy, that it might well be termed a 
club. Two large shaggy dogs, half greyhound, 
half mastiff, stood ready to rush upon the traveller 
as soon as the door should be opened. But when 
the torch glanced upon the lofty crest and golden 
spurs of the knight who stood without, the hermit? 
altering probably his original intentions, repressed 
the rage of his auxiliaries, and, changing his tone 
to a sort of churlish courtesy, invited the knight 
to enter his hut, making excuse for his unwilling¬ 
ness to open his lodge after sunset by alleging 
the multitude of robbers and outlaws who were 
abroad, and who gave no honour to Our Lady 
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or St. Dunstan, nor to those holy men who spent 
life in their service. 

4 The poverty of your cell, good father/ said the 
knight, looking around him, and seeing nothing 
but a bed of leaves, a crucifix rudely carved in oak, 
a missal, with a rough-hewn table and two stools, 
and one or two clumsy articles of furniture— 4 the 
poverty of your cell should seem a sufficient defence 
against any risk of thieves, not to mention the 
aid of two trusty dogs, large and strong enough, 
I think, to pull down a stag, and, of course, to 
match with most men.’ 

4 The good keeper of the forest,’ said the hermit, 
4 hath allowed me the use of these animals, to 
protect my solitude until the times shall mend/ 

Having said this, he fixed his torch in a twisted 
branch of iron which served for a candlestick ; 
and placing the oaken trivet before the embers of 
the fire, which he refreshed with some dry wood, he 
placed a stool upon one side of the table, and 
beckoned to the knight to do the same upon the 
other. 

They sat down, and gazed with great gravity at 
each other, each thinking in his heart that he had 
seldom seen a stronger or more athletic figure than 
was placed opposite to him. 

4 Reverend hermit,’ said the knight, after looking 
long and fixedly at his host, 4 were it not to inter¬ 
rupt your devout meditations, I would pray to 
know three things of your holiness; first, where 
I am to put my horse ?—secondly, what I can have 
for supper ?—thirdly, where I am to take up my 
couch for the night ? ’ 

4 1 will reply to you/ said the hermit, 4 with my 
finger, it being against my rule to speak by words 
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where signs can answer the purpose.’ So saying, 
he pointed successively to two corners of the hut. 
‘ Your stable,’ said he, 4 is there—your bed there ; 
and,’ reaching down a platter with two handfuls 
of parched pease upon it from the neighbour¬ 
ing shelf, and placing it upon the table, he added, 
‘ your supper is here.’ 

The knight shrugged his shoulders, and leaving 
the hut, brought in his horse (which in the interim 
he had fastened to a tree), unsaddled him with 
much attention, and spread upon the steed’s 
weary back his own mantle. 

The hermit was apparently somewhat moved to 
compassion by the anxiety as well as address 
which the stranger displayed in tending his horse ; 
for, muttering something about provender left 
for the keeper’s palfrey, he dragged out of a recess 
a bundle of forage, which he spread before the 
knight’s charger, and immediately afterwards 
shook down a quantity of dried fern in the comer 
which he had assigned for the rider’s couch. The 
knight returned him thanks for his courtesy ; and, 
this duty done, both resumed their seats by the 
table, whereon stood the trencher of pease placed 
between them. The hermit, after a long grace, 
which had once been Latin, but of which original 
language few traces remained, excepting here and 
there .the long rolling termination of some word 
or phrase, set example to his guest, by modestly 
putting into a very large mouth, furnished with 
teeth which might have ranked with those of a 
boar both in sharpness and whiteness, some three 
or four dried pease, a miserable grist as it seemed 
for so large and able a mill. 

The knight, in order to follow so laudable an 
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example, laid aside his helmet, his corslet, and the 
greater part of his armour, and showed to the 
hermit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, high 
features, blue eyes remarkably bright and spark¬ 
ling, a mouth well formed, having an upper lip 
clothed with moustaches darker than his hair, and 
bearing altogether the look of a bold, daring, and 
enterprising man, with which his strong form well 
corresponded. 

The hermit, as if wishing to answer to the con¬ 
fidence of his guest, threw back his cowl, and 
showed a round bullet head belonging to a man in 
the prime of life. His close-shaven crown, sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of stiff curled black hair, had 
something the appearance of a parish pinfold 
begirt by its high hedge. The features expressed 
nothing of monastic austerity or of ascetic priva¬ 
tions ; on the contrary, it was a bold bluff coun¬ 
tenance, with broad black eyebrows, a well-turned 
forehead, and cheeks as round and vermilion as 
those of a trumpeter, from which descended a long 
and curly black beard. Such a visage, joined to 
the brawny form of the holy man, spoke rather of 
sirloins and haunches, than of pease and pulse. This 
incongruity did not escape the guest. After he had 
with great difficulty accomplished the mastication 
of a mouthful of the dried pease, he found it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to request his pious entertainer to 
furnish him with some liquor ; who replied to his 
request by placing before him a large can of the 
purest water from the fountain. 

‘ It is from the well of St. Dunstan,’ said he, 
‘ in which, betwixt sun and sun, he baptized five 
hundred heathen Danes and Britons—blessed be 
his name ! * And applying his black beard to the 
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pitcher, he took a draught much more moderate in 
quantity than his encomium seemed to warrant. 

4 It seems to me, reverend father/ said the 
knight, 4 that the small morsels which you eat, 
•together with this holy, but somewhat thin beverage, 
have thriven with you marvellously. You appear 
a man more fit to win the ram at a wrestling match, 
or the ring at a bout at quarter-staff, or the 
bucklers at a sword-play, than to linger out your 
time in this desolate wilderness, saying masses, and 
living upon parched pease and cold water.’ 

4 Sir Knight/ answered the hermit, 4 your 
thoughts, like those of the ignorant laity, are 
according to the flesh. It has pleased Our Lady and 
my patron saint to bless the pittance to which 
I restrain myself, even as the pulse and water was 
blessed to the children Shadrach, Meschech, and 
Abednego, who drank the same rather than defile 
themselves with the wine and meats which were 
appointed them by the King of the Saracens.’ 

4 Holy father,’ said the knight, 4 upon whose 
countenance it hath pleased Heaven to work such 
a miracle, permit a sinful layman to crave thy 
name.’ 

4 Thou mayest call me/ answered the hermit, 
4 the Clerk of Copmanhurst, for so I am termed in 
these parts—They add, it is true, the epithet holy, 
but I stand not upon that, as being unworthy of 
such addition.—And now, valiant knight, may 
I pray ye for the name of my honourable guest ? ’ 

4 Truly,’ said the knight, 4 Holy Clerk of Cop¬ 
manhurst, men call me in these parts the Black 
Knight,—many, sir, add to it the epithet of 
Sluggard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be 
distinguished/ 
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The hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling 
at his guest’s reply. 

‘ I see,’ said he, * Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou 
art a man of prudence and of counsel; and more¬ 
over, I see that my poor monastic fare likes thee 
not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been to the 
licence of courts and camps, and the luxuries of 
cities; and now I bethink me, Sir Sluggard, 
that when the charitable keeper of this forest-walk 
left these dogs for my protection, and also those 
bundles of forage, he left me also some food, which, 
being unfit for my use, the very recollection of it 
had escaped me amid my more weighty medita¬ 
tions.’ 

‘ I dare be sworn he did so,’ said the knight; 

* I was convinced that there was better food in the 
cell, Holy Clerk, since you first doffed your cowl.— 
Your keeper is ever a jovial fellow ; and none who 
beheld thy grinders contending with these pease, 
and thy throat flooded with this ungenial element, 
could see thee doomed to such horse-provender 
and horse-beverage ’ (pointing to the provisions 
upon the table) ‘ and refrain from mending thy 
cheer. Let us see the keeper’s bounty, therefore, 
without delay.’ 

The hermit cast a wistful look upon the knight, 
in which there was a sort of comic expression of 
hesitation, as if uncertain how far he should act 
prudently in trusting his guest. There was, how¬ 
ever, as much of bold frankness in the knight’s 
countenance as was possible to be expressed by 
features. His smile, too, had something in it 
irresistibly comic, and gave an assurance of faith 
and loyalty, with which his host could not refrain 
from sympathizing. 
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After exchanging a mute glance or two, the 
hermit went to the farther side of the hut, and 
opened a hutch, which was concealed with great 
care and some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of 
a dark closet, into which this aperture gave 
admittance, he brought a large pasty, baked in a 
pewter platter of unusual dimensions. This mighty 
dish he placed before his guest, who, using his 
poniard to cut it open, lost no time in making him¬ 
self acquainted with its contents. 

* How long is it since the good keeper has been 
here ? ’ said the knight to his host, after having 
swallowed several hasty morsels of this reinforce¬ 
ment to the hermit’s good cheer. 

‘ About two months,’ answered the father hastily. 

‘ By the true Lord,’ answered the knight, * every¬ 
thing in your hermitage is miraculous, Holy Clerk ! 
for I would have been sworn that the fat buck 
which furnished this venison had been running on 
foot within the week.’ 

The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by 
this observation; and, moreover, he had made 
but a poor figure while gazing on the diminution 
of the pasty on which his guest was making des¬ 
perate inroads ; a warfare in which his previous 
profession of abstinence left him no pretext for 
joining. 

‘ I have been in Palestine, Sir Clerk,’ said the 
knight, stopping short of a sudden, * and I bethink 
me it is a custom there that every host who enter¬ 
tains a guest shall assure him of the wholesomeness 
of his food, by partaking of it along with him. Far 
be it from me to suspect so holy a man of aught 
inhospitable, nevertheless I will be highly bound to 
you would you comply with this Eastern custom.’ 
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‘ To ease your unnecessary scruples, Sir Knight, 
I will for once depart from my rule,* replied the her¬ 
mit. And as there were no forks in those days, his 
clutches were instantly in the bowels of the 
pasty. 

The ice of ceremony being once broken, it 
seemed matter of rivalry between the guest and the 
entertainer which should display the best appetite ; 
and although the former had probably fasted 
longest, yet the hermit fairly surpassed him. 

* Holy Clerk/ said the knight, when his hunger 
was appeased, ‘ I would gage my good horse yonder 
against a zecchin, that that same honest keeper to 
whom we are obliged for the venison has left 
thee a stoup of wine or a runlet of canary, or some 
such trifle, by way of ally to this noble pasty. This 
would be a circumstance, doubtless, totally un¬ 
worthy to dwell in the memory of so rigid an 
anchorite ; yet, I think, were you to search yonder 
crypt once more you would find that I am right 
in my conjecture.’ 

The hermit replied by a grin: and, returning 
to the hutch, he produced a leathern bottle, which 
might contain about four quarts. He also brought 
forth two large drinking cups, made out of the horn 
of the urus, and hooped with silver. Having 
made this goodly provision for washing down the 
supper, he seemed to think no further ceremonious 
scruple necessary on his part; but filling both 
cups, and saying, in the Saxon fashion, ‘ Woes hael , 
Sir Sluggish Knight ! 9 he emptied his own at a 
draught. 

‘ Drinc hael , Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst 1 ’ 
answered the warrior, and did his host reason in a 
similar brimmer. 
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* Holy Clerk/ said the stranger, after the first 
cup was thus swallowed, * I cannot but marvel 
that a man possessed of such thews and sinews as 
thine, and who therewithal shows the talent of so 
goodly a trencherman, should think of abiding by 
himself in this wilderness. In my judgement, you 
are fitter to keep a castle or a fort, eating of the 
fat and drinking of the strong, than to live here 
upon pulse and water, or even upon the charity of 
the keeper. At least, were I as thou, I should find 
myself both disport and plenty out of the king’s 
deer. There is many a goodly herd in these forests, 
and a buck will never be missed that goes to the use 
of St. Dunstan’s Chaplain.’ 

* Sir Sluggish Knight,’ replied the clerk, ‘ these 
are dangerous words, and I pray you to forbear 
them. I am true hermit to the king and law, and 
were I to spoil my liege’s game, I should be sure of 
the prison, and, an my gown saved me not, were in 
some peril of hanging.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, were I as thou,’ said the knight, 
‘ I would take my walk by moonlight when foresters 
and keepers were warm in bed, and ever and anon, 
—as I pattered my prayers,—I would let fly a shaft 
among the herds of dun deer that feed in the glades. 
—Resolve me, Holy Clerk, hast thou never prac¬ 
tised such a pastime ? ’ 

‘ Friend Sluggard,’ answered the hermit, * thou 
hast seen all that can concern thee of my house¬ 
keeping, and something more than he deserves 
who takes up his quarters by violence. Credit 
me, it is better to enjoy the good which God sends 
thee, than to be impertinently curious how it 
comes. Fill thy cup and welcome ; and do not, 
I pray thee, by further impertinent inquiries put 
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me to show that thou couldst hardly have made 
good thy lodging had I been earnest to oppose thee.’ 

4 By my faith,’ said the knight, * thou makest 
me more curious than ever ! Thou art the most 
mysterious hermit I ever met; and I will know 
more of thee ere we part. As for thy threats, know, 
holy man, thou speakest to one whose trade it is 
to find out danger wherever it is to be met with.’ 

4 Sir Sluggish Knight, I drink to thee,’ said the 
hermit; 4 respecting thy valour much, but deem¬ 
ing wondrous slightly of thy discretion. If thou 
wilt take equal arms with me, I will give thee, in 
all friendship and brotherly love, such sufficing 
penance and complete absolution, that thou shalt 
not for the next twelve months sin the sin of 
excess and curiosity.’ 

The knight pledged him, and desired him to 
name his weapons. 

4 There is none,’ replied the hermit, 4 from the 
scissors of Delilah, and the tenpenny nail of Jael, 
to the scimitar of Goliah, at which I am not a 
match for thee—But, if I am to make the election, 
what sayest thou, good friend, to these trinkets ? ’ 

Thus speaking, he opened another hutch, and 
took out from it a couple of broadswords and 
bucklers, such as were used by the yeomanry of 
the period. The knight, who watched his motions, 
observed that this second place of concealment 
was furnished with two or three good long-bows, a 
cross-bow, a bundle of bolts for the latter, and 
half a dozen sheaves of arrows for the former. 
A harp, and other matters of very uncanonical 
appearance, were also visible when this dark recess 
was opened. 

* I promise thee, brother Clerk,’ said he, 4 1 will 
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ask thee no more offensive questions. The contents 
of that cupboard are an answer to all my inquiries ; 
and I see a weapon there ’ (here he stooped and 
took out the harp) ‘ on which I would more gladly 
prove my skill with thee, than at the sword and 
buckler.* 

‘ I hope, Sir Knight,* said the hermit, * thou hast 
given no good reason for thy surname of the 
Sluggard. I do promise thee I suspect thee 
grievously. Nevertheless, thou art my guest, and 
I will not put thy manhood to the proof without 
thine own free will. Sit thee down, then, and fill 
thy cup ; let us drink, sing, and be merry. If 
thou knowest ever a good lay, thou shalt be wel¬ 
come to a nook of pasty at Copmanhurst so long 
as I serve the chapel of St. Dunstan, which, please 
God, shall be till I change my grey covering for one 
of green turf. But come, fill a flagon, for it will 
crave some time to tune the harp ; and naught 
pitches the voice and sharpens the ear like a cup of 
wine. For my part, I love to feel the grape at my 
very finger-ends before they make the harp-strings 
tinkle.’— Ivanhoe . 

PRAYER OF LOUIS XI 

Above the little door, in memory perhaps of the 
deed which had been done within, was a rude niche, 
containing a crucifix cut in stone. Upon this 
emblem the King fixed his eyes, as if about to 
kneel, but stopped short, as if he applied to the 
blessed image the principles of worldly policy, 
and deemed it rash to approach its presence with¬ 
out having secured the private intercession of 
some supposed favourite. He therefore turned 
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from the crucifix as unworthy to look upon it, 
and selecting from the images with which, as 
often mentioned, his hat was completely garnished, 
a representation of the Lady of Clery, knelt down 
before it, and made the following extraordinary 
prayer; in which, it is to be observed, the gross¬ 
ness of his superstition induced him, in some 
degree, to consider the virgin of Clery as a different 
person from the Madonna of Embrun, a favourite 
idol, to whom he often paid his vows. 

* Sweet Lady of Clery,’ he exclaimed, clasping 
his hands and beating his breast while he spoke— 
* blessed Mother of Mercy ! thou who art omni¬ 
potent with Omnipotence, have compassion with 
me a sinner ! It is true, that I have something 
neglected thee for thy blessed sister of Embrun; 
but I am a King, my power is great, my wealth 
boundless ; and, were it otherwise, I would double 
the gabelle on my subjects, rather than not pay my 
debts to you both. Undo these iron doors—fill up 
these tremendous moats—lead me, as a mother 
leads a child, out of this present and pressing 
danger ! If I have given thy sister the county 
of Boulogne, to be held of her for ever, have I no 
means of showing devotion to thee also ? Thou 
shalt have the broad and rich province of Cham¬ 
pagne ; and its vineyards shall pour their abun¬ 
dance into thy convent. I had promised the 
province to my brother Charles ; but he, thou 
kno\yest, is dead—poisoned by that wicked Abbe 
of Saint John d’Angely, whom, if I live, I will 
punish !—I promised this once before, but this 
time I will keep my word.—If I had any know¬ 
ledge of the crime, believe, dearest patroness, it 
was because I knew no better method of quieting 
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the discontents of my kingdom. 0, do not reckon 
that old debt to my account to-day; but be, as 
thou hast ever been, kind, benignant, and easy to 
be entreated! Sweetest Lady, work with thy child, 
that he will pardon all past sins, and one—one 
little deed which I must do this night—nay, it is no 
sin, dearest Lady of Clery—no sin. but an act of 
justice privately administered ; for the villain is 
the greatest impostor that ever poured falsehood 
into a Prince’s ear, and leans besides to the filthy 
heresy of the Greeks. He is not deserving of thy 
protection ; leave him to my care ; and hold it as 
good service that I rid the world of him, for the 
man is a necromancer and wizard, that is not 
worth thy thought and care—a dog, the extinction 
of whose life ought to be of as little consequence 
in thine eyes, as the treading out a spark that 
drops from a lamp, or springs from a fire. Think 
not of this little matter, gentlest, kindest Lady, 
but only consider how thou canst best aid me in 
my troubles ! and I here bind my royal signet to 
thy effigy, in token that I will keep my word con¬ 
cerning the county of Champagne, and that this 
shall be the last time I will trouble thee in affairs 
of blood, knowing thou art so kind, so gentle, and 
so tender-hearted.’ 

After this extraordinary contract with the 
object of his adoration, Louis recited, apparently 
with deep devotion, the seven penitential psalms 
in Latin, and several aves and prayers especially 
belonging to the service of the Virgin. He then 
arose, satisfied that he had secured the intercession 
of the Saint to whom he had prayed, the rather, 
as he craftily reflected, that most of the sins for 
which he had requested her mediation on former 
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occasions had been of a different character, and 
that, therefore, the Lady of Clery was less likely 
to consider him as a hardened and habitual shedder 
of blood, than the other saints whom he had more 
frequently made confidants of his crimes in that 
respect .—Quentin Durward . 


SYDNEY SMITH 

(1771-1845) 

A NOBLE ACTION 

A London merchant, who, I believe, is still 
alive, while he was staying in the country with a 
friend, happened to mention that he intended, the 
next year, to buy a ticket in the lottery; his 
friend desired he would buy one for him at the 
same time, which of course was very willingly 
agreed to. The conversation dropped, the ticket 
never arrived, and the whole affair was entirely 
forgotten, when the country gentleman received 
information that the ticket purchased for him by 
his friend, had come up a prize of 20,000Z. Upon 
his arrival in London, he inquired of his friend 
where he had put the ticket, and why he had not 
informed him that it was purchased. * I bought 
them both the same day, mine and your ticket, and 
I flung them both into a drawer of my bureau, and 
I never thought of them afterwards.’ * But how 
do you distinguish one ticket from the other ? and 
why am I the holder of the fortunate ticket more 
than you ? ’ * Why, at the time I put them into 
the drawer, I put a little mark in ink upon the 
ticket which I resolved should be yours; and 
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upon re-opening the drawer I found that the one 
so marked was the fortunate ticket.’ Now this 
action appears to me perfectly beautiful; it is 
le beau ideal in morals, and gives that calm, yet 
deep emotion of pleasure, which every one so 
easily receives from the beauty of the exterior 
world .—Moral Philosophy. 


GRADUAL EMANCIPATION 
(an apologue) 

There is a village (no matter where) in which 
the inhabitants, on one day in the year, sit down 
to a dinner prepared at the common expense : by 
an extraordinary piece of tyranny (which Lord 
Hawkesbury would cail the wisdom of the village 
ancestors), the inhabitants of three of the streets, 
about an hundred years ago, seized upon the in¬ 
habitants of the fourth street, bound them hand 
and foot, laid them upon their backs and com¬ 
pelled them to look on while the rest were stuffing 
themselves with beef and beer ; the next year the 
inhabitants of the persecuted street (though they 
contributed an equal quota of the expense) were 
treated precisely in the same manner. The 
tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as the manner 
of our nature is) it was considered as the most 
sacred of all duties to keep these poor fellows with¬ 
out their annual dinner: the village was so tenacious 
of this practice, that nothing could induce them to 
resign it; every enemy to it was looked upon as 
a disbeliever in Divine Providence, and any 
nefarious churchwarden who wished to succeed 
in his election had nothing to do but to represent 
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his antagonist as an abolitionist, in order to 
frustrate his ambition, endanger his life, and throw 
the village into a Btate of the most dreadful com¬ 
motion. By degrees, however, the obnoxious 
street grew to be so well peopled, and its inhabitants 
so firmly united, that their oppressors, more afraid 
of injustice, were more disposed to be just. At 
the next dinner they are unbound, the year after 
allowed to sit upright, then a bit of bread and 
a glass of water ; till at last, after a long series of 
concessions, they are emboldened to ask, in pretty 
plain terms, that they 'may be allowed to sit down 
at the bottom of the table and to fill their bellies as 
well as the rest. Forthwith a general cry of shame 
and scandal: * Ten years ago, were you not laid 
upon your backs ? Don’t you remember what a 

S eat thing you thought it to get a piece of bread ? 

ow thankful you were for cheese-parings ? Have 
you forgotten that memorable era, when the lord 
of the manor interfered to obtain for you a slice 
of the public pudding ? And now, with an audacity 
only equalled by your ingratitude, you have the 
impudence to ask for knives and forks, and to 
request, in terms too plain to be mistaken, that you 
may sit down to table with the rest, and be in¬ 
dulged even with beef and beer: there are not 
more than half-a-dozen dishes which we have 
reserved for ourselves ; the rest has been thrown 
open to you in the utmost profusion; you have 
potatoes, and carrots, suet dumplings, sops in the 
pan, and delicious toast and water, in incredible 
quantities. Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and veal 
are ours ; and if you were not the most restless and 
dissatisfied of human beings, you would never think 
of aspiring to enjoy them .—Peter Plymley’s Letters . 
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It requires a surgical operation to get a joke 
well into a Scotch understanding. Their only idea 
of wit, or rather that inferior variety of this electric 
talent which prevails occasionally in the North, 
and which, under the name of wut, is so infinitely 
distressing to people of good taste, is laughing 
immoderately at stated intervals. They are so 
imbued with metaphysics that they even make love 
metaphysically. I overheard a young lady of my 
acquaintance, at a dance in Edinburgh, exclaim, in 
a sudden pause of the music, * What you say, my 
Lord, is very true of love in the aibstract, but—’ 
here the fiddlers began fiddling furiously, and the 
rest was lost. No nation has so large a stock of 
benevolence of heart: if you meet with an accident; 
half Edinburgh immediately flocks to your door 
to inquire after your pure hand or your 'pure foot, 
and with a degree of interest that convinces you 
their whole hearts are in the inquiry. You find 
they usually arrange their dishes at dinner by 
the points of the compass; ‘ Sandy, put the 
gigot of mutton to the south, and move the singet 
sheep’s head a wee bit to the nor-wast.’ If you 
knock at the door, you hear a shrill female voice 
from the fifth flat shriek out, ‘ Wha’s chapping at 
the door ? ’ which is presently opened by a lassie 
with short petticoats, bare legs, and thick ankles. 
My Scotch servants bargained they were not to 
have salmon more than three times a week, and 
always pulled off their stockings, in spite of my 
repeated objurgations, the moment my back was 
turned. Their temper stands anything but an 
attack on their climate. They would have you 
even believe they can ripen fruit; and, to be candid, 
P 3 
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I must own in remarkably warm summers I haVe 
tasted peaches that made most excellent pickles; 
and it is upon record that at the siege of Perth, 
on one occasion, the ammunition failing, their 
nectarines made admirable cannon balls. Even 
the enlightened mind of Jeffrey cannot shake off 
the illusion that myrtles flourished at Craig Crook. 
In vain I have represented to him that they are 
of the genus Carduus, and pointed out their prickly 
peculiarities. In vain I have reminded him 
that I have seen hackney coaches drawn by four 
horses in the winter, on account of the snow ; that 
I had rescued a man blown flat against my door by 
the violence of the winds, and black in the face; 
that even the experienced Scotch fowls did not 
venture to cross the streets, but sidled along, tails 
aloft, without venturing to encounter the gale. 
Jeffrey sticks to his myrtle illusions, and treats my 
attacks with as much contempt as if I had been 
a wild visionary, who had never breathed his caller 
air, nor lived and suffered under the rigour of his 
climate, nor spent five years in discussing meta¬ 
physics and medicine in that garret of the earth— 
that knuckle-end of England—that land of Calvin, 
oat-cakes, and sulphur.— Memoir . 


MRS. PARTINGTON AND THE ATLANTIC 

I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the 
attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of reform, 
reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of 
Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent 
Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the winter 
of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that town— 
the tide rose to an incredible height—the waves 
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rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with destruction. In the midst of this 
sublime and terrific storm, Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her 
house with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, 
squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously pushing 
away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up ; but I need not 
tell you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic 
Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at 
a slop, or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your 
ease—be quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs. 
Partington .—Speech at Taunton , 1831 . 

AN OLD STICK 

I remember once seeing an advertisement in the 
papers, with which I was much struck ; and which 
I will take the liberty of reading:—* Lost, in the 
Temple Coffee House, and supposed to be taken 
away by mistake, an oaken stick, which has sup¬ 
ported its master not only over the greatest part 
of Europe, but has been his companion in his 
journeys over the inhospitable deserts of Africa ; 
whoever will restore it to the waiter, will confer a 
very serious obligation on the advertiser ; or, if that 
be any object, shall receive a recompense very 
much above the value of the article restored.' 
Now, here is a man, who buys a sixpenny stick, 
because it is useful; and, totally forgetting the 
trifling causes which first made his stick of any con¬ 
sequence, speaks of it with warmth and affection; 
calls it his companion; and would hardly have 
changed it, perhaps, for the gold stick which is 
carried before the king .—Moral Philosophy. 
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TAILOR AND ELEPHANT 

Every one knows the old story of the tailor and 
the elephant, which, if it be not true, at least shows 
the opinion the Orientals, who know the animal 
well, entertain of his sagacity. An eastern tailor 
to the court was making a magnificent doublet for a 
bashaw of nine tails, and covering it, after the 
manner of eastern doublets, with gold, silver, and 
every species of metallic magnificence. As he 
was busying himself on this momentous occasion, 
there passed by, to the pools of water, one of 
the royal elephants, about the size of a broad¬ 
wheeled waggon, rich in ivory teeth, and shaking, 
with its ponderous tread, the tailor’s shop to its 
remotest thimble. As he passed near the window, 
the elephant happened to look in ; the tailor lifted 
up his eyes, perceived the proboscis of the elephant 
near him, and, being seized with a fit of facetiousness, 
pricked the animal with his needle: the mass of 
matter immediately retired, stalked away to the 
pool, filled his trunk full of muddy water, and, 
returning to the shop, overwhelmed the artisan 
and his doublet with the dirty effects of his 
vengeance .—Moral Philosophy . 


HOW TO READ 

There is nothing so horrible as languid study; 
when you sit looking at the clock, wishing the time 
was over, or that somebody would call on you and 
put you out of your misery. The only way to 
read with any efficacy, is to read so heartily, that 
dinner-time comes two hours before you expected 
it. To sit with your Livy before you, and hear the 
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geese cackling that saved the capitol; and to see 
with your own eyes the Carthaginian suttlers 
gathering up the rings of the Roman knights after 
the battle of Cannae, and heaping them into bushels; 
and to be so intimately present at the actions you 
are reading of, that when anybody knocks at the 
door, it will take you two or three seconds to 
determine whether you are in your own study, 
or in the plains of Lombardy, looking at Hannibal’s 
weather-beaten face, and admiring the splendour 
of his single eye;—this is the only kind of study 
which is not tiresome ; and almost the only kind 
which is not useless : this is the knowledge which 
gets into the system, and which a man carries about 
and uses like his limbs, without perceiving that it 
is extraneous, weighty, or inconvenient .—Moral 
Philosophy. 


THE NORTH POLE BORE 

The reigning bore at one time in Edinburgh 

was-: his favourite subject, the North Pole. 

It mattered not how far south you began, you 
found yourself transported to the north pole 
before you could take breath ; no one escaped 
him. My father declared he should invent a 
slip-button. Jeffrey fled from him as from the 
plague, when possible ; but one day his arch- 
tormentor met him in a narrow lane, and began 
instantly on the north pole. Jeffrey in despair, 
and out of all patience, darted past him, exclaim¬ 
ing, * D— the north pole ! * My father met him 
shortly after, boiling with indignation at Jeffrey’s 
contempt of the north pole. * Oh, my dear fellow,* 
said he, ‘ never mind ; no one minds what Jeffrey 
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says, you know; he is a privileged person; he 
respects nothing, absolutely nothing. Why, you 
will scarcely believe it, but it is not more than a 
week ago that I heard him speak disrespectfully of 
the equator ! ’—Memoir [by Lady Holland]. 

A POET IN LABOUR 

‘ How is-? ’ ‘ He is not very well.’ * Why, 

what is the matter ? ’ ‘ Oh, don’t you know he 

has produced a couplet ? When our friend is 
delivered of a couplet, with infinite labour and pain, 
he takes to his bed, has straw laid down, the 
knocker tied up, expects his friends to call and 
make inquiries, and the answer at the door in¬ 
variably is, “Mr.-and his little couplet are as 

well as can be expected.” When he produces an 
Alexandrine he keeps his bed a day longer.’— 
Memoir . 


ON BULLS 

Essay on Irish Bulls. By Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
and Maria Edgeworth. London, 1802 . 

We hardly know what to say about this rambling 
scrambling book ; but that we are quite sure the 
author, when he began any sentence in it, had not 
the smallest suspicion of what it was about to 
contain. We say the author, because, in spite 
of the mixture of sexes in the title-page, we are 
strongly inclined to suspect that the male contri¬ 
butions exceed the female in a very great degree. 
The Essay on Bulls is written much with the same 
mind, and in the same manner, as a schoolboy 
takes a walk; he moves on for ten yards on the 
straight road, with surprising perseverance ; then 
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sets out after a butterfly, looks for a bird’s nest, or 
jumps backwards and forwards over a ditch. In 
the same manner, this nimble and digressive gentle¬ 
man is away after every object which crosses his 
mind. If you leave him at the end of a comma, in 
a steady pursuit of his subject, you are sure to 
find him, before the next full stop, a hundred 
yards to the right or left, frisking, capering, and 
grinning in a high paroxysm of merriment 
and agility. Mr. Edgeworth seems to possess the 
sentiments of an accomplished gentleman, the 
information of a scholar, and the vivacity of a 
first-rate harlequin. He is fuddled with animal 
spirits, giddy with constitutional joy ; in such 
a state he must have written on, or burst. A 
discharge of ink was an evacuation absolutely 
necessary, to avoid fatal and plethoric congestion. 

The object of the book is to prove that the 
practice of making bulls is not more imputable 
to the Irish than to any other people ; and the 
manner in which he sets about it, is to quote exam¬ 
ples of bulls produced in other countries. But 
this is surely a singular way of reasoning the 
question : for there are goitres out of the Valais, 
extortioners who do not worship Moses, oat cakes 
over the Tweed, and balm beyond the precincts 
of Gilead. If nothing can be said to exist pre¬ 
eminently and emphatically in one country, which 
exists at all in another, then Frenchmen are not 
gay, nor Spaniards grave, nor are gentlemen of 
the Milesian race remarkable for their disinterested 
contempt of wealth in their connubial relations. 
It is probable there is some foundation for a 
character so generally diffused; though it is 
also probable that such foundation is extremely 
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enlarged by fame. If there were no foundation for 
the common opinion, we must suppose national 
characters formed by chance ; and that the Irish 
might, by accident, have been laughed at as 
bashful and sheepish ; which is impossible. The 
author puzzles himself a good deal about the nature 
of bulls, without coming to any decision about the 
matter. Though the question is not a very easy 
one, we shall venture to say, that a bull is an 
apparent congruity and real incongruity of ideas 
suddenly discovered. And if this account of bulls 
be just, they are (as might have been supposed) 
the very reverse of wit; for as wit discovers real 
relations that are not apparent, bulls admit 
apparent relations that are not real. The pleasure 
arising from wit proceeds from our surprise at 
suddenly discovering two things to be similar in 
which we suspected no similarity. The pleasure 
arising from bulls proceeds from our discovering 
two things to be dissimilar in which a resemblance 
might have been suspected. The same doctrine 
will apply to wit and to bulls in action. Practical 
wit discovers connexion or relation between actions, 
in which duller understandings discover none ; and 
practical bulls originate from an apparent relation 
between two actions, which more correct under¬ 
standings immediately perceive to have no relation 
at all. 

Louis XIV, being extremely harassed by the 
repeated solicitations of a veteran officer for pro¬ 
motion, said one day, loud enough to be heard, 

8 That gentleman is the most troublesome officer 
I have in my service.’ ‘ That is precisely the 
charge (said the old man) which your Majesty’s 
enemies bring against me.’ 
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An English gentleman (says Mr. Edgeworth, in 
a story cited from Joe Miller) was writing a letter in 
a coffee-house; and perceiving that an Irishman 
stationed behind him was taking that liberty which 
Parmenio used with his friend Alexander, instead of 
putting his seal upon the lips of the curious impertinent , 
the English gentleman thought proper to reprove the 
Hibernian, if not with delicacy, at least with poetical 
justice. He concluded writing his letter in these 
words : 4 1 would say more, but a damned tall Irishman 
is reading over my shoulder every word I write.’ 

4 You lie, you scoundrel,* said the self-convicted 
Hibernian. 

The pleasure derived from the first of these 
stories proceeds from the discovery of the relation 
that subsists between the object he had in view, 
and the assent of the officer to an observation so 
unfriendly to that end. In the first rapid glance 
which the mind throws upon his words, he appears, 
by his acquiescence, to be pleading against him¬ 
self. There seems to be no relation between what 
he says and what he wishes to effect by speaking. 

In the second story, the pleasure is directly the 
reverse. The lie given was apparently the readiest 
means of proving his innocence, and really the 
most effectual way of establishing his guilt. There 
seems for a moment to be a strong relation between 
the means and the object; while, in fact, no irre- 
lation can be so complete. 

What connexion is there between pelting stones 
at monkeys and gathering coco-nuts from lofty 
trees ? Apparently none. But monkeys sit upon 
coco-nut trees ; monkeys are imitative animals ; 
and if you pelt a monkey with a stone, he pelts 
you with a coco-nut in return. This scheme of 
gathering coco-nuts is very witty, and would be 
more so, if it did not appear useful: for the idea 
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of utility is always inimical to the idea of wit. 
There appears, on the contrary, to be some relation 
between the revenge of the Irish rebels against 
a banker, and the means which they took to gratify 
it, by burning all his notes wherever they found 
them ; whereas, they could not have rendered him 
a more essential service. In both these cases of 
bulls, the one verbal, the other practical, there 
is an apparent congruity and Teal incongruity of 
ideas. In both the cases of wit, there is an ap¬ 
parent incongruity and a real relation. 

It is clear that a bull cannot depend upon mere 
incongruity alone ; for if a man were to say that he 
would Tide to London upon a cocked hat, or that 
he would cut his throat with a pound of pickled 
salmon, this, though complet ely incongruous, would 
not be to make bulls, but to talk nonsense. The 
stronger the apparent connexion, and the more com¬ 
plete the real disconnexion of the ideas, the greater 
the surprise and the better the bull. The less 
apparent, and the more complete the relations 
established by wit, the higher gratification does it 
afford. A great deal of the pleasure experienced 
from bulls proceeds from the sense of superiority 
in ourselves. Bulls which we invented, or knew 
to be invented, might please, but in a less degree, 
for want of this additional zest. 

As there must be apparent connexion, and real 
incongruity, it is seldom that a man of sense and 
education finds any form of words by which he is 
conscious that he might have been deceived into 
a bull. To conceive how the person has been 
deceived, he must suppose a degree of information 
very different from, and a species of character 
very heterogeneous to, his own; a process which 
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diminishes surprise, and consequently pleasure. 
In the above-mentioned story of the Irishman 
overlooking the man writing, no person of ordinary 
sagacity can suppose himself betrayed into such a 
mistake ; but he can easily represent to himself 
a kind of character that might have been so 
betrayed. There are some bulls so extremely 
fallacious, that any man may imagine himself to 
have been betrayed into them ; but these are rare : 
and, in general, it is a poor contemptible species 
of amusement; a delight in which evinces a very 
bad taste in wit. 

Whether the Irish make more bulls than their 
neighbours is, as we have before remarked, not 
a point of much importance ; but it is of consider¬ 
able importance that the character of a nation 
should not be degraded ; and Mr. Edgeworth has 
great merit in his very benevolent intention of 
doing justice to the excellent qualities of the Irish. 
It is not possible to read his book without feeling 
a strong and a new disposition in their favour. 
Whether the imitation of the Irish manner be 
accurate in his little stories we cannot determine; 
but we feel the same confidence in the accuracy of 
the imitation, that is often felt in the resemblance 
of a portrait of which we have never seen the 
original. It is no very high compliment to Mr. 
Edgeworth’s creative powers, to say, he could not 
have formed anything, which was not real, so like 
reality ; but such a remark only robs Peter to pay 
Paul; and gives everything to his powers of 
observation, which it takes from those of his 
imagination. In truth, nothing can be better 
than his imitation of the Irish manner : It is 
first-rate painting. 
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Edgeworth & Co. have another faculty in great 
perfection. They are eminently masters of the 
; pathos . The firm drew tears from us in the stories 
of little Dominick, and of the Irish beggar who 
killed his sweetheart: Never was any grief more 
natural or simple. The first, however, ends in 
a very foolish way : 

—formosa supeme 
Desinit in piscem . 

We are extremely glad that our avocations did 
not call us from Bath to London, on the day 
that the Bath coach conversation took place. We 
except from this wish the story with which the 
conversation terminates ; for as soon as Mr. Edge- 
worth enters upon a story he excels. 

We must confess we have been much more 
pleased with Mr. Edgeworth in his laughing and in 
his pathetic, than in his grave and reasoning moods. 
He meant, perhaps, that we should ; and it cer¬ 
tainly is not very necessary that a writer should 
be profound on the subject of bulls. Whatever be 
the deficiencies of the book, they are, in our estima¬ 
tion, amply atoned for by its merits; by none 
more than that lively feeling of compassion which 
pervades it for the distresses of the wild, kind- 
hearted, blundering poor of Ireland .—Edinburgh 
Review • 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

(1772-1834) 

GLOSS TO THE RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER 

Argument 

How a Ship having passed the Line was driven 
by storms to the cold Country towards the South 
Pole ; and how from thence she made her course 
to the tropical Latitude of the Great Pacific Ocean ; 
and of the strange things that befell; and in what 
manner the Ancient Mariner came back to his own 
Country. 

Gloss. 

An ancient Mariner meeteth three Gallants 
bidden to a wedding-feast, and detaineth one. 
The Wedding-Guest is spellbound by the eye of 
the old seafaring man, and constrained to heat his 
tale. The Mariner tells how the ship sailed south¬ 
ward with a good wind and fair weather, till it 
reached the line. The wedding-guest heareth the 
bridal music ; but the mariner continueth his tale. 
The ship driven by a storm toward the south pole. 
The land of ice, and of fearful sounds, where no 
living thing was to be seen. Till a great sea-bird, 
called the Albatross, came through the snow-fog, 
and was received with great joy and hospitality. 
And lo ! the Albatross proveth a bird of good omen, 
and followeth the ship as it returned northward 
through fog and floating ice. The ancient Mariner 
inhospitably killeth the pious bird of good omen. 
His shipmates cry out against the ancient Mariner, 
for killing the bird of good luck. But when the fog 
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cleared off, they justify the same, and thus make 
themselves accomplices in the crime. The fair 
breeze continues; the ship enters the Pacific 
Ocean, and sails northward, even till it reaches the 
Line. The ship hath been suddenly becalmed. 
And the Albatross begins to be avenged. A 
spirit had followed them ; one of the invisible in¬ 
habitants of this planet, neither departed souls nor 
angels; concerning whom the learned Jew, Josephus, 
and the Platonic Constantinopolitan, Michael 
Psellus, may be consulted. They are very numer¬ 
ous, and there is no climate or element without one 
or more. The shipmates, in their sore distress, 
would fain throw the whole guilt on the ancient 
Mariner : in sign whereof they hang the dead sea¬ 
bird round his neck. The ancient Mariner be- 
holdeth a sign in the element afar off. At its nearer 
approach, it seemeth him to be a ship ; and at a 
dear ransom he freeth his speech from the bonds of 
thirst. A flash of joy; and horror follows. For 
can it be a ship that comes onward without wind or 
tide ? It seemeth him but the skeleton of a ship. 
And its ribs are seen as bars on the face of the 
setting Sun. The Spectre-Woman and her. Death- 
mate, and no other on board the skeleton ship. 
Like vessel, like crew ! Death and Life-in-Death 
have diced for the ship’s crew, and she (the latter) 
winneth the ancient Mariner. No twilight within 
the courts of the sun. At the rising of the Moon, 
one after another, his shipmates drop down dead. 
But Life-in-Death begins her work on the ancient 
Mariner. The Wedding-Guest feareth that a spirit 
is talking to him ; but the ancient Mariner assureth 
him of his bodily life, and proceedeth to relate his 
horrible penance. He despiseth the creatures of 
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the calm, and envieth that they should live, and so 
many lie dead. But the curse liveth for him in the 
eye of the dead men. In his loneliness and fixedness 
he yearneth towards the journeying moon, and the 
stars that still sojourn, yet still move onward; 
and everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and 
is their appointed rest, and their native country 
and their own natural homes, which they enter 
unannounced, as lords that are certainly expected 
and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. By 
the light of the moon he beholdeth God's creatures 
of the great calm. Their beauty and their happiness. 
He blesseth them in his heart. The spell begins to 
break. By grace of the holy Mother, the ancient 
Mariner h refreshed with rain. He heareth sounds 
and seeth strange sights and commotions in the sky 
and the element. The bodies of the ships crew are 
inspired and the ship moves on ; but not by the 
souls of the men, nor by daemons of earth or middle 
air, but by a blessed troop of angelic spirits, sent 
down by the invocation of the guardian saint. 
The lonesome Spirit from the south pole carries on 
the ship as far as the Line, in obedience to the 
angelic troop, but still require th vengeance. 
The Polar Spirit’s fellow daemons, the invisible 
inhabitants of the element, take part in his wrong ; 
and two of them relate, one to the other, that 
penance long and heavy for the ancient Mariner 
hath been accorded to the Polar Spirit, who return- 
eth southward. The Mariner hath been cast into a 
trance ; for the angelic power causeth the vessel to 
drive northward faster than human life could 
endure. The supernatural motion is retarded ; 
the Mariner awakes, and his penance begins anew. 
The curse is finally expiated. And the ancient 
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Mariner beholdeth his native country. The angelic 
spirits leave the dead bodies, and appear in their 
own forms of light. The Hermit of the Wood 
approacheth the ship with wonder. The ship sud¬ 
denly sinketh. The ancient Mariner is saved in the 
Pilot’s boat. The ancient Mariner earnestly en- 
treateth the Hermit to shrive him; and the penance 
of life falls on him. And ever and anon throughout 
his future life an agony constraineth him to travel 
from land to land, and to teach by his own example, 
love and reverence to all things that God made 
and loveth .—The Ancient Mariner . 


THE MORALITY OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 

Mrs. Barbauld once told me that she admired 
the Ancient Mariner very much, but that there 
were two faults in it,—it was improbable, and had no 
moral. As for the probability, I owned that that 
might admit some question ; but as to the want of a 
moral, I told her that in my own judgement the 

! >oem had too much ; and that the only, or chief 
ault, if I might say so, was the obtrusion of the 
moral sentiment so openly on the reader as a prin¬ 
ciple or cause of action in a work of such pure 
imagination. It ought to have had no more moral 
than the Arabian Nights’ tale of the merchant’s 
sitting down to eat dates by the side of a well, and 
throwing the shells aside, and lo ! a genie starts up, 
and says he must kill the aforesaid merchant, 
because one of the date shells had, it seems, put out 
the eye of the genie’s son.-— Table Talk * 
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OF SHAKESPEARE 

No man was ever yet a great poet, without being 
at the same time a profound philosopher. For poetry 
is the blossom and the fragrancy of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, 
emotions, language. In Shakespeare's poems the 
creative power and the intellectual energy wrestle 
as in a war embrace. Each in its excess of strength 
seems to threaten the extinction of the other. 
At length in the drama they were reconciled, and 
fought each with its shield before the breast 
of the other. Or like two rapid streams, that, 
at their first meeting within narrow and rocky 
banks, mutually strive to repel each other and in¬ 
termix reluctantly and in tumult; but soon 
finding a wider channel and more yielding shores 
blend, and dilate, and flow in one current and with 
one voice. The Venus and Adonis did not perhaps 
allow the display of the deeper passions. But the 
story of Lucretia seems to favour and even 
demand their intensest workings. And yet we 
find in Shakespeare’s management of the tale 
neither pathos, nor any other dramatic quality. 
There is the same minute and faithful imagery 
as in the former poem, in the same vivid colours, 
inspirited by the same impetuous vigour!of thought, 
and diverging and contracting with the same acti¬ 
vity of the assimilative and of the modifying facul¬ 
ties ; and with a yet larger display, a yet wider range 
of knowledge and reflection ; and lastly, with the 
same perfect dominion, often domination, over the 
whole world of language. What then shall we say ? 
even this; that Shakespeexe, no mere child of 
nature ; no automaton of genius; no passive 
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vehicle of inspiration possessed by the spirit, not 
possessing it; first studied patiently, meditated 
deeply, understood minutely, till knowledge, 
become habitual and intuitive, wedded itself to 
his habitual feelings, and at length gave birth to 
that stupendous power, by which he stands alone, 
with no equal or second in his own class ; to that 
power which seated him on one of the two glory- 
smitten summits of the poetic mountain, with 
Milton as his compeer, not rival. While the 
former darts himself forth, and passes into all the 
forms of human character and passion, the one 
Proteus of the fire and the flood; the other 
attracts all forms and things to himself, into the 
unity of his own Ideal. All things and modes of 
action shape themselves anew in the being of 
Milton ; while Shakespeare becomes all things, 
yet for ever remaining himself. 0 what great 
men hast thou not produced, England! my 
country !—Biographia Literaria. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 

(1774-1843) 

NELSON WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE OF 
THE NILE 

Meantime Nelson received a severe wound on 
the head from a piece of langridge shot. Capt. 
Berry caught him in his arms as he was falling. 
The great effusion of blood occasioned an appre¬ 
hension that the wound was mortal: Nelson 
himself thought so : a large flap of the skin of 
the forehead, cut from the bone, had fallen over one 
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eye: and the other being blind, he was in total 
darkness. When he was carried down, the surgeon, 
—in the midst of a scene scarcely to be conceived 
by those who have never seen a cockpit in time of 
action, and the heroism which is displayed amid its 
horrors,—with a natural and pardonable eagerness, 
quitted the poor fellow then under his hands, 
that he might instantly attend the admiral. * No ! ’ 
said Nelson, 4 1 will take my turn with my brave 
fellows/ Nor would he suffer his own wound to be 
examined till every man who had been previously 
wounded was properly attended to. Fully believ¬ 
ing that the wound was mortal, and that he was 
about to die, as he had ever desired, in battle and 
in victory, he called the chaplain, and desired him 
to deliver what he supposed to be his dying remem¬ 
brance to Lady Nelson : he then sent for Capt.. 
Louis on board from the Minotaur , that he might 
thank him personally for the great assistance 
which he had rendered to the Vanguard ; and ever 
mindful of those who deserved to be his friends, 
appointed Capt. Hardy from the brig to the 
command of his own ship, Capt. Berry having to 
go home with the news of the victory. When the 
surgeon came in due time to examine his wound, 
(for it was in vain to entreat him to let it be 
examined sooner,) the most anxious silence pre¬ 
vailed ; and the joy of the wounded men, and of 
the whole crew, when they heard that the hurt 
was merely superficial, gave Nelson deeper pleasure 
than the unexpected assurance that his life was in 
no danger. The surgeon requested, and as far as 
he could, ordered him to remain quiet: but Nelson 
could not rest. He called for his secretary, Mr. 
Campbell, to write the despatches. Campbell had 
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himself been wounded ; and was so affected at the 
blind and suffering state of the admiral, that he 
was unable to write. The chaplain was then sent 
for ; but, before he came, Nelson, with his charac¬ 
teristic eagerness, took the pen, and contrived to 
trace a few words, marking his devout sense of the 
success which had already been obtained. He was 
now left alone ; when suddenly a cry was heard on 
the deck, that the Orient was on fire. In the cold¬ 
fusion, he found his way up, unassisted and unno¬ 
ticed ; and, to the astonishment of every one, 
appeared on the quarter-deck, where he immedi¬ 
ately gave order that the boats should be sent to 
the relief of the enemy .—Life of Nelson. 

BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN : NELSON PUTS 
THE GLASS TO HIS BLIND EYE 

at five minutes after ten the action began. The 
first half of our fleet was engaged in about half an 
hour ; and, by half-past eleven, the battle became 
general. The plan of the attack had been complete : 
but seldom has any plan been more disconcerted 
by untoward accidents. Of twelve ships of the line, 
one was entirely useless, and two others in a situa¬ 
tion where they could not render half the service 
which was required of them. Of the squadron of 
gun-brigs only one could get into action ; the rest 
were prevented, by baffling currents, from weather¬ 
ing the eastern end of the shoal; and only two of 
the bomb-vessels could reach their station on the 
Middle Ground, and open their mortars on the 
arsenal, firing over both fleets. Riou took the vacant 
station against the Crown Battery, with his frigates; 
attempting, with that unequal force, a service in 
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which three sail of the line had been directed to 
assist. 

Nelson's agitation had been extreme when he 
saw himself, before the action began, deprived of a 
fourth part of his ships of the line ; but no soonei 
was he in battle, where his squadron was received 
with the fire of more than a thousand guns, than, 
as if that artillery, like music, had driven away all 
care and painful thoughts, his countenance bright¬ 
ened ; and, as a bystander describes him, his con¬ 
versation became joyous, animated, elevated, and 
delightful. The commander-in-chief meantime, 
near enough to the scene of action to know the un¬ 
favourable accidents which had so materially weak¬ 
ened Nelson, and yet too distant to know the real 
state of the contending parties, suffered the most 
dreadful anxiety. To get to his assistance was im¬ 
possible ; both wind and current were against him. 
Fear for the event, in such circumstances, would 
naturally preponderate in the bravest mind ; and, 
at one o’clock, perceiving that, after three hours’ 
endurance, the enemy’s fire was unslackened, he 
began to despair of success. * I will make the 
signal of recall,’ said he to his captain, ‘ for Nel¬ 
son’s sake. If he is in a condition to continue the 
action successfully, he will disregard it; if he is not, 
it will be an excuse for his retreat, and no blame 
can be imputed to him.’ Captain Domett urged 
him at least to delay the signal, till he could com¬ 
municate with Nelson; but, in Sir Hyde’s opinion, 
the danger was too pressing for delay : ‘ The 
fire,’ he said, ‘ was too hot for Nelson to oppose; 
a retreat he thought must be made,—he was aware 
of the consequences to his own personal reputation, 
but it would be cowardly in him to leave Nelson to 
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bear the whole shame of the failure, if shame it 
should be deemed/ Under a mistaken judgement, 
therefore, but with this disinterested and generous 
feeling, he made the signal for retreat. 

Nelson was at this time, in all the excitement of 
action, pacing the quarter-deck. A shot through 
the mainmast knocked the splinters about; and he 
observed to one of his officers with a smile, ‘ It is 
warm work ; and this day may be the last to any of 
us at a moment: ’ and then stopping short at the 
gangway, added, with emotion—‘ But mark you ! 
I would not be elsewhere for thousands/ About this 
time the signal lieutenant called out, that number 
thirty-nine (the signal for discontinuing the action), 
was thrown out by the commander-in-chief. He 
continued to walk the deck, and appeared to take 
no notice of it. The signal officer met him at the 
next turn, and asked if he should repeat it. ‘ No/ 
he replied ; ‘ acknowledge it/ Presently he called 
after him to know if the signal for close action was 
still hoisted ; and being answered in the affirmative 
said 4 Mind you keep it so/ He now paced the 
deck, moving the stump of his lost arm in a man¬ 
ner which always indicated great emotion. ‘ Do 
you know/ said he to Mr. Ferguson, 4 what is shown 
on board the commander-in-chief ? Number thirty- 
nine ! * Mr. Ferguson asked what that meant.— 
4 Why, to leave off action ! ’ Then, shrugging up 
his shoulders, he repeated the words—‘ Leave off 
action ? Now, damn me if I do ! You know, Foley/ 
turning to the captain, * I have only one eye,— 
I have a right to be blind sometimes : ’—and then, 
putting the glass to his blind eye, in that mood of 
mind which sports with bitterness, he exclaimed, 
4 1 really do not see the signal! * Presently he ex- 
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claimed, ‘ Damn the signal! Keep mine for closer 
battle flying! That’s the way I answer such signals! 
Nail mine to the mast! * Admiral Graves, who was 
so situated that he could not discern what was 
done on board the Elephant , disobeyed Sir Hyde’s 
signal in like manner : whether by fortunate mis¬ 
take, or by a like brave intention, has not been 
made known. The other ships of the line, looking 
only to Nelson, continued the action .—Life of 
Nelson . 


TRAFALGAR 

Nelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the 
day, asked Blackwood what he should consider 
as a victory. That officer answered, that, con¬ 
sidering the handsome way in which battle was 
offered by the enemy, their apparent determination 
for a fair trial of strength, and the situation of the 
land, he thought it would be a glorious result if 
fourteen were captured. He replied : ‘ I shall not 
be satisfied with less than twenty.’ Soon after¬ 
wards he asked him, if he did not think there was 
a signal wanting. Capt. Blackwood made answer, 
that he thought the whole fleet seemed very 
clearly to understand what they were about. These 
words were scarcely spoken before that signal 
was made, which will be remembered as long as 
the language, or even the memory, of England 
shall endure ;—Nelson’s last signal:—‘ England 
EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO HIS DUTY ! ’ It Was 
received throughout the fleet with a shout of an¬ 
swering acclamation, made sublime by the spirit 
which it breathed, and the feeling which it ex¬ 
pressed. ‘ Now,* said Lord Nelson, * I can do 
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no more. We must trust to the great Disposer of 
all events, and the justice of our cause. I thank 
God for this great opportunity of doing my 
duty.’ 

He wore that day, as usual, his admiral’s frock 
coat, bearing on the left breast four stars, of 
the different orders with which he was invested. 
Ornaments which rendered him so conspicuous 
a mark for the enemy, were beheld with ominous 
apprehensions by his officers. It was known that 
there were riflemen on board the French ships ; and 
it could not be doubted but that his life would be 
particularly aimed at. They communicated their 
fears to each other ; and the surgeon, Mr. Beatty, 
spoke to the chaplain, Dr. Scott, and to Mr. Scott, 
the public secretary, desiring that some person 
would entreat him to change his dress, or cover the 
stars : but they knew that such a request would 
highly displease him. ‘ In honour I gained them,’ 
he had said, when such a thing had been hinted to 
him formerly, ‘ and in honour I will die with them.’ 
Mr. Beatty, however, would not have been deterred 
by any fear of exciting his displeasure, from speak¬ 
ing to him himself upon a subject in which the 
weal of England, as well as the life of Nelson, was 
concerned,—but he was ordered from the deck 
before he could find an opportunity. This was a 
point upon which Nelson’s officers knew that it 
was hopeless to remonstrate or reason with him; 
but both Blackwood, and his own captain, Hardy, 
represented to him how advantageous to the fleet 
it would be for him to keep out of action as long as 
possible; and he consented at last to let the 
Leviathan and the Temeraire , which were sailing 
abreast of the Victory , be ordered to pass ahead. 
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Yet even here the last infirmity of this noble mind 
was indulged, for these ships could not pass ahead 
if the Victory continued to carry all her sail; and 
so far was Nelson from shortening sail, that it was 
evident he took pleasure in pressing on, and render¬ 
ing it impossible for them to obey his own orders. 
A long swell was setting into the bay of Cadiz : our 
ships, crowding all sail, moved majestically before 
it, with light winds from the south-west. The sun 
shone on the sails of the enemy; and their well- 
formed line, with their numerous three-deckers, 
made an appearance which any other assailants 
would have thought formidable ;—but the British 
sailors only admired the beauty and the splendour 
of the spectacle ; and, in full confidence of winning 
what they saw, remarked to each other, what a fine 
sight yonder ships would make at Spithead! 

The French admiral, from the Bucentaure, beheld 
the new manner in which his enemy was advanc¬ 
ing—Nelson and Collingwood each leading his 
line ; and, pointing them out to his officers, he is 
said to have exclaimed, that such conduct could 
not fail to be successful. Yet Villeneuve had 
made his own dispositions with the utmost skill, 
and the fleets under his command waited for the 
attack with perfect coolness. Ten minutes before 
twelve they opened their fire. Eight or nine of the 
ships immediately ahead of the Victory , and across 
her bows, fired single guns at her, to ascertain 
whether she was yet within their range. As soon 
as Nelson perceived that their shot passed over 
him, ho desired Blackwood, and Capt. Prowse, of 
the Sirius , to repair to their respective frigates ; 
and, on their way, to tell all the captains of the line 
of battle ships that he depended on their exertions; 
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and that, if by the prescribed mode of attack they 
found it impracticable to get into action imme¬ 
diately, they might adopt whatever they thought 
best, provided it led them quickly and closely along¬ 
side an enemy. As they were standing on the 
front of the poop, Blackwood took him by the 
hand, saying, he hoped soon to return and find 
him in possession of twenty prizes. He replied, 
‘ God bless you, Blackwood: I shall never see you 
again.’ 

Nelson’s oolumn was steered about two points 
more to the north than Colling wood’s, in order to 
cut off the enemy’s escape into Cadiz : the lee line, 
therefore, was first engaged. 4 See,’ cried Nelson, 
pointing to the Royal Sovereign , as she steered 
right for the centre of the enemy’s line, out through 
it astern of the Santa Anna , three-decker, and 
engaged her at the muzzle of her guns on the star¬ 
board side : 4 see how that noble fellow, Colling- 
wood, carries his ship into action ! ’ Collingwood, 
delighted at being first in the heat of the fire, and 
knowing the feelings of his commander and old 
friend, turned to his captain, and exclaimed : 

4 Rotherham, what would Nelson give to be here ! * 
Both these brave officers, perhaps, at this moment 
thought of Nelson with gratitude, for a circumstance 
which had occurred on the preceding day. Admiral 
Collingwood, with some of the captains, having 
gone on board the Victory , to receive instructions, 
Nelson inquired of him, where his captain was ? 
and was told, in reply, that they were not upon 
good terms with each other. 4 Terms! ’ said 
Nelson ; 4 good terms with each other ! ’ Imme¬ 
diately he sent a boat for Captain Rotherham; 
led him, as soon as he arrived, to Collingwood, 
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and saying,—‘ Look ; yonder are the enemy ! ’ 
bade them shake hands like Englishmen. 

The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at 
the Victory , till they saw that a shot had passed 
through her main-top-gallant sail; then they 
* opened their broadsides, aiming chiefly at her rig¬ 
ging, in the hope of disabling her before she could 
close with them. Nelson, as usual, had hoisted 
several flags, lest one should be shot away. The 
enemy showed no colours till late in the action, 
when they began to feel the necessity of having 
them to strike. For this reason, the Santissima 
Trinidad , Nelson’s old acquaintance, as he used to 
call her, was distinguishable only by her four decks; 
and to the bow of this opponent he ordered the 
Victory to be steered. Meantime an incessant 
raking fire was kept up upon the Victory. The 
admiral’s secretary was one of the first who fell; 
he was killed by a cannon shot while conversing 
with Hardy. Capt. Adair of the marines, with the 
help of a sailor, endeavoured to remove the body 
from Nelson’s sight, who had a great regard for 
Mr. Scott: but he anxiously asked : ‘ Is that poor 
Scott that’s gone ? ’ and being informed that it was 
indeed so, exclaimed : ‘ Poor fellow ! ’ Presently 
a double-headed shot struck a party of marines, 
who were drawn up on the poop, and killed eight 
of them : upon which, Nelson immediately desired 
Capt. Adair to disperse his men round the ship, 
that they might not suffer so much from being 
together. A few minutes afterwards a shot struck 
the fore-brace bits on the quarter deck, and passed 
between Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from the 
bit tearing off Hardy’s buckle and bruising 
his foot. Both stopped, and looked anxiously at 
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each other, each supposed the other to be wounded. 
Nelson then smiled, and said, 4 This is too warm 
work, Hardy, to last long/ 

The Victory had not yet returned a single gun ; 
fifty of her men had been by this time killed or 
wounded, and her main-top-mast, with all her stud-* 
ding sails and her booms, shot away. Nelson de¬ 
clared, that, in all his battles, he had seen nothing 
which surpassed the cool courage of his crew on 
this occasion. At four minutes after twelve, she 
opened her fire from both sides of her deck. It was 
not possible to break the enemy’s line without run¬ 
ning on board one of their ships : Hardy informed 
him of this, and asked him which he would prefer. 
Nelson replied : ‘ Take your choice, Hardy, it does 
not signify much/ The master was ordered to put 
the helm to port, and the Victory ran on board the 
Redoutable, just as her tiller ropes were shot 
away. The French ship received her with a broad¬ 
side ; then instantly let down her lower deck ports, 
for fear of being boarded through them, and never 
afterwards fired a great gun during the action. Her 
tops, like those of all the enemy’s ships, were filled 
with riflemen. Nelson never placed musketry in his 
tops ; he had a strong dislike to the practice ; not 
merely because it endangers setting fire to the sails, 
but also because it is a murderous sort of warfare, 
by which individuals may suffer, and a commander 
now and then be picked off, but which never can 
decide the fate of a general engagement. 

Capt. Harvey, in the Temeraire , fell on board 
the Redoutable on the other side. Another enemy 
was in like manner on board the Temeraire : so 
that these four ships formed as compact a tier as if 
they had been moored together, their heads lying 
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all the same way. The lieutenants of the Victory , 
seeing this, depressed their guns of the middle and 
lower decks, and fired with a diminished charge, 
lest the shot should pass through, and injure the 
Temeraire. And because there was danger that the 
Redontable might take fire from the lower-deck 
guns, the muzzles of which touched her side when 
they were run out, the fireman of each gun stood 
ready with a bucket of water; which, as soon as 
the gun was discharged, he dashed into the hole 
made by the shot. An incessant fire was kept up 
from the Victory from both sides; her larboard 
guns playing upon the Bucentaure and the huge 
Santissima Trinidad. 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer that the 
British fleet might be distinguished by humanity in 
the victory which he expected. Setting an ex¬ 
ample himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing 
upon the Redoutable , supposing that she had 
struck, because her great guns were silent; for, as 
she carried no flag, there was no means of instantly 
ascertaining the fact. From this ship, which he 
had thus twice spared, he received his death. A 
ball fired from her mizen-top, which, in the then 
situation of the two vessels, was not more than 
fifteen yards from that part of the deck where he 
was standing, struck the epaulette on his left 
shoulder, about a quarter after one, just in the heat 
of action. He fell upon his face, on the spot which 
was covered with his poor secretary’s blood. Hardy, 
who was a few steps from him, turning round, saw 
three men raising him up.—‘ They have done for 
me at last, Hardy,’ said he.—* I hope not,’ cried 
Hardy.—‘ Yes ! ’ he replied ; * my back-bone is 
shot through.’ Yet even now, not for a moment 
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losing his presence of mind, he observed, as they 
were carrying him down the ladder, that the tiller 
ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet 
replaced, and ordered that new ones should be rove 
immediately ‘.—then, that he might not be seen by 
the crew, he took out his handkerchief, and covered 
his face and his stars.—Had he but concealed these 
badges of honour from the enemy, England, per¬ 
haps, would not have had cause to receive with 
sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. The 
cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men; 
over whose bodies he was with some difficulty con¬ 
veyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s 
birth. It was soon perceived, upon examination, 
that the wound was mortal. This, however, was 
concealed from all, except Capt. Hardy, the chap¬ 
lain, and the medical attendants. He himself being 
certain, from the sensation in his back, and the 
gush of blood he felt momently within his breast, 
that no human care could avail him, insisted that 
the surgeon should leave him, and attend to those 
to whom he might be useful; 4 For,’ said he, 
4 you can do nothing for me.’—All that could be 
done was to fan him with paper, and frequently to 
give him lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. 
He was in great pain, and expressed much anxiety 
for the event of the action, which now began to 
declare itself. As often as a ship struck, the crew 
of the Victory hurraed; and at every hurra, a 
visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and 
marked the countenance of the dying hero. But 
he became impatient to see Capt. Hardy ; and as 
that officer, though often sent for, could not leave 
the deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause pre¬ 
vented him, and repeatedly cried : * Will no one 
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bring Hardy to me ? He must be killed ! He is 
surely dead ! ’—An hour and ten minutes elapsed 
from the time when Nelson received his wound, 
before Hardy could come to him. They shook 
hands in silence ; Hardy in vain struggling to sup¬ 
press the feelings of that most painful and yet 
sublimest moment. ‘ Well, Hardy/ said Nelson, 
‘ how goes the day with us ? ’—‘ Very well/ replied 
Hardy ; ‘ ten ships have struck, but five of the van 
have tacked, and show an intention to bear down 
upon the Victory. I have called two or three 
of our fresh ships round, and have no doubt of 
giving them a drubbing.’—‘ I hope/ said Nelson, 
4 none of our ships have struck ? 9 Hardy answered, 
4 There was no fear of that.’ Then, and not till 
then, Nelson spoke of himself. ‘ I am a dead 
man. Hardy,’ said he : ‘ I am going fast:—it will 
be all over with me soon. Come nearer to me. 
Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all 
other things belonging to me.’ Hardy observed, 
that he hoped Mr. Beatty could yet hold out some 
prospect of life. 4 Oh, no ! ’ he replied : ‘ it is im¬ 
possible. My back is shot through. Beatty will 
tell you so/ Capt. Hardy then, once more, shook 
hands with him; and, with a heart almost bursting, 
hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was 
gone; and Nelson, having made the surgeon 
ascertain this, said to him : ‘ You know I am gone, 
I know it. I feel something rising in my breast/ 
—putting his hand on his left side,—‘ which tells 
me so/ And upon Beatty’s inquiring whether his 
pain was very great, he replied, ‘ So great, that 
he wished he was dead. Yet/ said he, in a lower 
voice, 4 one would like to live a little longer too ! * 
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And after a few minutes, in the same under-tone, 
he added : ‘ What would become of poor Lady 
Hamilton, if she knew my situation ! ’ Next to his 
country she occupied his thoughts. Capt. Hardy, 
some fifty minutes after he had left the cockpit, 
returned ; and, again taking the hand of his dying 
friend and commander, congratulated him on hav¬ 
ing gained a complete victory. How many of the 
enemy were taken he did not know, as it was im¬ 
possible to perceive them distinctly : but fourteen 
or fifteen at least. ‘ That’s well/ cried Nelson, 
‘ but I bargained for twenty/ And then, in 
a stronger voice, he said : 4 Anchor, Hardy; 

anchor/ Hardy, upon this, hinted that Admiral 
Collingwood would take upon himself the direction 
of affairs. ‘ Not while I live, Hardy/ said the 
dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise 
himself from the bed : ‘ Do you anchor/ His 
previous order for preparing to anchor had shown 
how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. Pre¬ 
sently, calling Hardy back, he said to him in a 
low voice, ‘ Don’t throw me overboard : ’ and he 
desired that he might be buried by his parents, 
unless it should please the king to order otherwise. 
Then reverting to private feelings : ‘ Take care of 
my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy : take care of poor 
Lady Hamilton.—Kiss me, Hardy/ said he. 
Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek : and Nel¬ 
son said,‘ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have 
done my duty/ Hardy stood over him in silence 
for a moment or two, then knelt again, and kissed 
his forehead. ‘ Who is that ? 9 said Nelson ; and 
being informed, he replied,‘ God bless you, Hardy/ 
And Hardy then left him—for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right 
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side, and said : ( I wish I had not left the deck; for 
I shall soon be gone.’ Death was, indeed, rapidly 
approaching. He said to the chaplain : ‘ Doctor, 
I have not been a great sinner : ’ and after a short 
pause, ‘ Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton 
and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my 
country.’ His articulation now became difficult; 
but he was distinctly heard to say, 4 Thank God, I 
have done my duty.’ These words he repeatedly 
pronounced ; and they were the last words which 
he uttered. He expired at thirty minutes after 
four,—three hours and a quarter after he had 
received his wound .—Life of Nelson. 


DANIEL DOVE. DESCRIPTION OF A YEOMAN’S 
HOUSE IN THE WEST RIDING OF YORK¬ 
SHIRE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Daniel, the son of Daniel Dove and of Dinah 
his wife, was born near Ingleton in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, on Monday the twenty-second of 
April, old style, 1723, nine minutes and three 
seconds after three in the afternoon ; on which day 
Marriage came in and Mercury was with the Moon ; 
and the aspects were □ ^ : a week earlier, it 

would have been a most glorious Trine of the Sun 
and Jupiter;—circumstances which were all duly 
noted in the blank leaf of the family Bible. 

Daniel, the father, was one of a race of men who 
unhappily are now almost extinct. He lived upon 
an estate of six and twenty acres which his fathers 
had possessed before him, all Doves and Daniels, in 
uninterrupted succession from time immemorial, 
farther than registers or title deeds could ascend. 
The little church, called Chapel le Dale, stands 
Q 3 
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about a bow-shot from the family house. There 
they had all been carried to the font; there they 
had each led his bride to the altar ; and thither 
they had, each in his turn, been borne upon the 
shoulders of their friends and neighbours. Earth to 
earth they had been consigned there for so many 
generations, that half of the soil of the churchyard 
consisted of their remains. A hermit who might 
wish his grave to be as quiet as his cell, could 
imagine no fitter resting place. On three sides 
there was an irregular low stone wall, rather to 
mark the limits of the sacred ground, than to 
inclose it; on the fourth it was bounded by the 
brook whose waters proceed by a subterraneous 
channel from Wethercote cave. Two or three alders 
and rowan trees hung over the brook, and shed 
their leaves and seeds into the stream. Some 
bushy hazels grew at intervals along the lines of the 
wall; and a few ash trees, as the winds had sown 
them. To the east and west some fields adjoined 
it, in that state of half cultivation which gives a 
human character to solitude : to the south, on the 
other side the brook, the common with its lime¬ 
stone rocks peering everywhere above ground, 
extended to the foot of Ingleborough. A craggy 
hill, feathered with birch, sheltered it from the 
north. 

The turf was as soft and fine as that of the 
adjoining hills; it was seldom broken, so scanty 
was the population to which it was appropriated ; 
scarcely a thistle or a nettle deformed it, and the 
few tomb-stones which had been placed there 
were now themselves half buried. The sheep came 
over the wall when they listed, and sometimes took 
shelter in the porch from the storm. Their voices, 
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and the cry of the kite wheeling above, were 
the only sounds which were heard there, except 
when the single bell which hung in its niche over 
the entrance tinkled for service on the Sabbath day, 
or with a slower tongue gave notice that one of the 
children of the soil was returning to the earth from 
which he sprung. 

The house of the Doves was to the east of 
the church, under the same hill, and with the 
same brook in front; and the intervening fields 
belonged to the family. It was a low house, 
having before it a little garden of that size and 
character which showed that the inhabitants could 
afford to bestow a thought upon something more 
than mere bodily wants. You entered between 
two yew trees dipt to the fashion of two pawns. 
There were hollyhocks and sunflowers displaying 
themselves above the wall; roses and sweet peas 
under the windows, and the everlasting pea climb¬ 
ing the porch. Over the door was a stone with 
these letters. 

D 

D+M 

A.D. 

1608. 

The A. was in the Saxon character. The rest of 
the garden lay behind the house, partly on the 
slope of the hill. It had a hedge of gooseberry- 
bushes, a few apple-trees, pot-herbs in abundance, 
onions, cabbages, turnips and carrots; potatoes 
had hardly yet found their way into these remote 
parts: and in a sheltered spot under the crag, 
open to the south, were six bee-hives which made 
the family perfectly independent of West India 
produce. Tea was in those days as little known as 
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potatoes, and for all other things honey supplied 
the place of sugar. 

The house consisted of seven rooms, the dairy 
and cellar included, which were both upon the 
ground floor. As you entered the kitchen there 
was on the right one of those open chimneys which 
afford more comfort in a winter’s evening than the 
finest register stove ; in front of the chimney stood 
a wooden bee-hive chair, and on each side was a 
long oak seat with a back to it, the seats serving 
as chests in which the oaten bread was kept. They 
were of the darkest brown, and well polished by 
constant use. On the back of each were the same 
initials as those over the ddor, with the date 1610. 
The great oak table, and the chest in the best 
kitchen which held the house-linen, bore the same 
date. The chimney was well hung with bacon, the 
rack which covered half the ceiling bore equal 
marks of plenty; mutton hams were suspended 
from other parts of the ceiling ; and there was an 
odour of cheese from the adjoining dairy, which 
the turf fire, though perpetual as that of the 
Magi, or of the Vestal Virgins, did not overpower. 
A few pewter dishes were ranged above the trenchers, 
opposite the door, on a conspicuous shelf. The 
other treasures of the family were in an open 
triangular cupboard, fixed in one of the corners 
of the best kitchen, half way from the floor, and 
touching the ceiling. They consisted of a silver 
saucepan, a silver goblet, and four apostle spoons. 
Here also King Charles’s Golden Rules were 
pasted against the wall, and a large print of Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den. The Lions were bedaubed 
with yellow, and the Prophet was bedaubed with 
blue, with a red patch upon each of his cheeks ; 
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if he had been like his picture he might have fright¬ 
ened the Lions; but happily there were no 
‘ judges ’ in the family, and it had been, bought 
for its name’s sake. The other print which 
ornamented the room had been purchased from a 
like feeling, though the cause was not so im¬ 
mediately apparent. It represented a Ship in full 
sail, with Joseph, and the Virgin Mary, and the 
Infant on board, and a Dove flying behind as if 
to fill the sails with the motion of its wings. Six 
black chairs were ranged along the wall, where 
they were seldom disturbed from their array. 
They had been purchased by Daniel the grand¬ 
father upon his marriage, and were the most costly 
purchase that had ever been made in the family; 
for the goblet was a legacy. The backs were higher 
than the head of the tallest man when seated ; the 
seats flat and shallow, set in a round frame, un¬ 
accommodating in their material, more unaccom¬ 
modating in shape ; the backs also were of wood 
rising straight up, and ornamented with balls and 
lozenges and embossments ; and the legs and cross 
bars were adorned in the same taste. Over the 
chimney were two Peacocks’ feathers, some of the 
dry silky pods of the honesty flower, and one 
of those large e sinuous shells ’ so finely thus 
described by Landor : 

Of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbib'd 
In the sun's palace porch ; where, when unyok’d, 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave. 

Shake one, and it awakens ; then apply 
Its polish'd lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

There was also a head of Indian corn there, 
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and a back scratcher, of which the hand was 
ivory and the handle black. This had been 
a present of Daniel the grandfather to his wife. 
The three apartments above served equally for 
store-rooms and bed-chambers. William Dove 
the brother slept in one, and Agatha the maid, or 
Haggy as she was called, in another .—The Doctor. 


DANIEL’S BOOKS 

Happily for Daniel, he lived before the age 
of Magazines, Reviews, Cyclopaedias, Elegant 
Extracts and Literary Newspapers, so that he 
gathered the fruit of knowledge for himself, 
instead of receiving it from the dirty fingers of a 
retail vender. His books were few in number, but 
they were all weighty either in matter or in size. 
They consisted of the Morte d’Arthur in the fine 
black-letter edition of Copeland ; Plutarch’s 
Morals and Pliny’s Natural History, two goodly 
folios, full as an egg of meat, and both translated 
by that old worthy Philemon, who for the service 
which he rendered to his contemporaries and to 
his countrymen deserves to be called the best of 
the Hollands, without disparaging either the Lord 
or the Doctor of that appellation. The whole 
works of Joshua Sylvester (whose name, let me 
tell the reader in passing, was accented upon 
the first syllable by his contemporaries, not as 
now upon the second); Jean Petit’s History of 
the Netherlands, translated and continued by 
Edward Grimeston, another worthy of the Phile¬ 
mon order; Sir Kenelm Digby’s Discourses; 
Stowe’s Chronicle; Joshua Barnes’s Life of 
Edward III; ‘ Ripley Revived by Eirenseus 
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Philalethes, an Englishman styling himself Citizen 
of the World,’ with its mysterious frontispiece 
representing the Domus Natures, to which, Nil 
deest , nisi clavis : the Pilgrim’s Progress : two 
volumes of Ozell’s translation of Rabelais; Lati¬ 
mer’s Sermons; and the last volume of Foxe’s 
Martyrs, which latter book had been brought him 
by his wife. The Pilgrim’s Progress was a god¬ 
mother’s present to his son : the odd volumes of 
Rabelais he had picked up at Kendal, at a sale, 
in a lot with Ripley Revived and Plutarch’s Morals: 
the others he had inherited. 

Daniel had looked into all these books, read 
most of them, and believed all that he read, 
except Rabelais, which he could not tell what to 
make of. He was not, however, one of those per¬ 
sons who complacently suppose everything to be 
nonsense, which they do not perfectly comprehend, 
or flatter themselves that they do. His simple 
heart judged of books by what they ought to be, 
little knowing what they are. It never occurred 
to him that anything would be printed which 
was not worth printing, anything which did not 
convey either reasonable delight or useful instruc¬ 
tion : and he was no more disposed to doubt the 
truth of what he read, than to question the veracity 
of his neighbour, or any one who had no interest in 
deceiving him. A book carried with it to him 
authority in its very aspect. The Morte d’Arthur 
therefore he received for authentic history, juqf as 
he did the painful chronicle of honest John Stowe, 
and the Barnesian labours of Joshua the self-satis¬ 
fied : there was nothing in it indeed which stirred 
his English blood like the battles of Cressy and 
Poictiers and Najara; yet on the whole he pre- 
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ferred it to Barnes’s story, believed in Sir Tor, 
Sir Tristram, Sir Lancelot and Sir Lamorack as 
entirely as in Sir John Chandos, the Captal de 
Buche and the Black Prince, and liked them better. 

Latimer and Du Bartas he used sometimes 
to read aloud on Sundays ; and if the departed 
take cognizance of what passes on earth, and poets 
derive any satisfaction from that posthumous 
applause which is generally the only reward of 
those who deserve it, Sylvester might have found 
some compensation for the undeserved neglect 
into which his works had sunk, by the full and 
devout delight which his rattling rhymes and 
quaint collocations afforded to this reader. The 
silver-tongued Sylvester, however, was reserved 
for a Sabbath book ; as a week-day author Daniel 
preferred Pliny, for the same reason that bread and 
cheese, or a rasher of hung mutton, contented his 
palate better than a syllabub. He frequently re¬ 
gretted that so knowing a writer had never seen or 
heard of Wethercote and Yordas caves; the ebbing 
and flowing springat Giggles wick, Malham Cove, and 
Gordale Scar, that he might have described them 
among the wonders of the world. Omne ignotum 
;pro magnifico is a maxim which will not in all 
cases hold good. There are things which we do 
not undervalue because we are familiar with them, 
but which are admired the more thoroughly they 
are known and understood; it is thus with the 
grapd objects of nature and the finest works of art, 
—with whatsoever is truly great and excellent. 
Daniel was not deficient in imagination; but no 
description of places which he had never seen, how¬ 
ever exaggerated (as such things always are) 
impressed him so strongly as these objects in his 
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own neighbourhood, which he had known from 
childhood. Three or four times in his life it had 
happened that strangers with a curiosity as un¬ 
common in that age as it is general in this, came 
from afar to visit these wonders of the West 
Riding, and Daniel accompanied them with a 
delight such as he never experienced on any other 
occasion. 

But the author in whom he delighted most 
was Plutarch, of whose works he was lucky enough 
to possess the worthier half : if the other had 
perished Plutarch would not have been a popular 
writer, but he would have held a higher place in the 
estimation of the judicious. Daniel could have 
posed a candidate for university honours, and per¬ 
haps the examiner too, with some of the odd 
learning which he had stored up in his memory from 
these great repositories of ancient knowledge. 
Refusing all reward for such services, the strangers 
to whom he officiated as a guide, though they 
perceived that he was an extraordinary person, 
were little aware how much information he had 
acquired, and of how strange a kind. His talk with 
them did not go beyond the subjects which the 
scenes they came to visit naturally suggested, and 
they wondered more at the questions he asked, 
than at anything which he advanced himself. 
For his disposition was naturally shy, and that 
which had been bashfulness in youth assumed the 
appearance of reserve as he advanced in life ; 
for having none to communicate with upon his 
favourite studies, he lived in an intellectual world 
of his own, a mental solitude as complete as that 
of Alexander Selkirk or Robinson Crusoe. Even 
to the curate his conversation, if he had touched 
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upon his books, would have been heathen Greek; 
and to speak the truth plainly, without knowing 
a letter of that language, he knew more about 
the Greeks, than nine-tenths of the clergy at that 
time, including all the dissenters, and than nine- 
tenths of the schoolmasters also. 

Our good Daniel had none of that confidence 
which so usually and so unpleasantly characterizes 
self-taught men. In fact he was by no means 
aware of the extent of his acquirements, all that he 
knew in this kind having been acquired for amuse¬ 
ment not for use. He had never attempted to 
teach himself anything. These books had lain in 
his way in boyhood, or fallen in it afterwards, 
and the perusal of them, intently as it was followed, 
was always accounted by him to be nothing more 
than recreation. None of his daily business had 
ever been neglected for it; he cultivated his 
fields and his garden, repaired his walls, looked to 
the stable, tended his cows and salved his sheep, as 
diligently and as contentedly as if he had possessed 
neither capacity nor inclination for any higher 
employments. Yet Daniel was one of those men, 
who, if disposition and aptitude were not overruled 
by circumstances, would have grown pale with 
study, instead of being bronzed and hardened by 
sun and wind and rain. There were in him un¬ 
developed talents which might have raised him 
to distinction as an antiquary, a virtuoso of the 
Royal Society, a poet, or a theologian, to whichever 
course the bias in his ball of fortune had inclined. 
But he had not a particle of envy in his composition. 
He thought indeed that if he had had grammar 
learning in his youth like the curate, he would have 
made more use of it; but there was nothing either 
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of the sourness or bitterness (call it which you 
please) of repining in this natural reflection. 

Never indeed was any man more contented with 
doing his duty in that state of life to which it had 
pleased God to call him. And well he might be so, 
for no man ever passed through the world with less 
to disquiet or to sour him. Bred up in habits 
which secured the continuance of that humble 
but sure independence to which he was born, he 
had never known what it was to be anxious for the 
future. At the age of twenty-five he had brought 
home a wife, the daughter of a little landholder 
like himself, with fifteen pounds for her portion : 
and the true-love of his youth proved to him a 
faithful helpmate in those years when the dream 
of life is over, and we live in its realities. If at any 
time there had been some alloy in his happiness, 
it was when there appeared reason to suppose that 
in him his family would be extinct; for though 
no man knows what parental feelings are till he has 
experienced them, and Daniel therefore knew 
not the whole value of that which he had never 
enjoyed, the desire of progeny is natural to the 
heart of man ; and though Daniel had neither 
large estates, nor an illustrious name to transmit, 
it was an unwelcome thought that the little portion 
of the earth which had belonged to his fathers time 
out of mind, should pass into the possession 
of some stranger, who would tread on their graves 
and his own without any regard to the dust that 
lay beneath. That uneasy apprehension was 
removed after he had been married fifteen years, 
when to the great joy of both parents, because they 
had long ceased to entertain any hope of such an 
event, their wishes were fulfilled in the birth 
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of a son. This their only child was healthy, 
apt and docile, to all appearance as happily dis¬ 
posed in mind and body as a father’s heart could 
wish. If they had fine weather for winning their 
hay or shearing their corn, they thanked God for 
it; if the season proved unfavourable, the labour 
was only a little the more and the crop a little the 
worse. Their stations secured them from want, and 
they had no wish beyond it. What more had 
Daniel to desire ?—The Doctor . 


JANE AUSTEN 

1775-1817 

MRS. BENNET ON ENTAIL 

1 Oh ! my dear,’ cried his wife, 4 1 cannot bear to 
hear that mentioned. Pray do not talk of that 
odious man. I do think it is the hardest thing in 
the world, that your estate should be entailed away 
from your own children; and I am sure if I had 
been you, I should have tried long ago to do some¬ 
thing or other about it/ 

Jane and Elizabeth attempted to explain to her 
the nature of an entail. They had often attempted 
it before, but it was a subject on which Mrs. Bennet 
was beyond the reach of reason ; and she continued 
to rail bitterly against the cruelty of settling an 
estate away from a family of five daughters, in 
favour of a man whom nobody cared anything 
about. 

‘ It certainly is a most iniquitous affair/ said Mr. 
Bennet, ‘ and nothing can clear Mr. Collins from the 
guilt of inheriting Longbourn. But if you will 
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listen to his letter, you may perhaps be a little 
softened by his manner of expressing himself.’ 

‘ No, that I am sure I shall not; and I think it 
was very impertinent of him to write to you at all, 
and very hypocritical. I hate such false friends. 
Why could not he keep on quarrelling with you, 
as his father did before him ? ’ 

4 Why, indeed, he does seem to have had some 
filial scruples on that head, as you will hear/— 
Pride and Prejudice. 


MR. COLLINS PROPOSES 

The next day opened a new scene at Longbourn. 
Mr. Collins made his declaration in form. Having 
resolved to do it without loss of time, as his leave 
of absence extended only to the following Saturday, 
and having no feelings of diffidence to make it 
distressing to himself even at the moment, he set 
about it in a very orderly manner, with all the 
observances which he supposed a regular part of the 
business. On finding Mrs. Bennet, Elizabeth, and 
one of the younger girls together, soon after 
breakfast, he addressed the mother in these words, 
4 May I hope, madam, for your interest with 
your fair daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the 
honour of a private audience with her in the course 
of this morning ? 1 

Before Elizabeth had time for anything but a 
blush of surprise, Mrs. Bennet instantly answered, 
4 Oh dear !—Yes—certainly.—I am sure Lizzy 
will be very happy—I am sure she can have no 
objection.—Come, Kitty, I want you upstairs/ 
And gathering her work together, she was hastening 
away, when Elizabeth called out, 
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‘ Dear ma’am, do not go.—I beg you will not 
go.—Mr. Collins must excuse me.—He can have 
nothing to say to me that anybody need not hear. 
I am going away myself.’ 

‘ No, no, nonsense, Lizzy.—I desire you will stay 
where you are.’—And upon Elizabeth’s seeming 
really, with vexed and embarrassed looks, about to 
escape, she added, ‘ Lizzy, I insist upon your 
staying and hearing Mr. Collins.’ 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction— 
and a moment’s consideration making her also 
sensible that it would be wisest to get it over as 
soon and as quietly as possible, she sat down again, 
and tried to conceal by incessant employment the 
feelings which were divided between distress and 
diversion. Mrs. Bennet and Kitty walked off, 
and as soon as they were gone Mr. Collins began. 

‘ Believe me, my dear MisS Elizabeth, that your 
modesty, so far from doing you any disservice, 
rather adds to your other perfections. You would 
have been less amiable in my eyes had there not 
been this little unwillingness ; but allow me to 
assure you that I have your respected mother’s 
permission for this address. You can hardly doubt 
the purport of my discourse, however your natural 
delicacy may lead you to dissemble ; my atten¬ 
tions have been too marked to be mistaken. 
Almost as soon as I entered the house I singled you 
out as the companion of my future life. But 
before I am run away with by my feelings on this 
subject, perhaps it will be advisable for me to 
state my reasons for marrying—and moreover for 
coming into Hertfordshire with the design of 
selecting a wife, as I certainly did.’ 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn com- 
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posure, being run away with by his feelings, made 
Elizabeth so near laughing that she could not use 
the short pause he allowed in any attempt to stop 
him farther, and he continued : 

4 My reasons for marrying are, first, that I 
think it a right thing for every clergyman in easy 
circumstances (like myself) to set the example of 
matrimony in his parish. Secondly, that I am 
convinced it will add very greatly to my happiness ; 
and thirdly—which perhaps I ought to have men¬ 
tioned earlier, that it is the particular advice and 
recommendation of the very noble lady whom 
I have the honour of calling patroness. Twice has 
she condescended to give me her opinion (unasked 
too !) on this subject; and it was but the very 
Saturday night before I left Hunsford—between 
our pools at quadrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was 
arranging Miss de Bourgh’s foot-stool, that she 
said, “ Mr. Collins, you must marry. A clergyman 
like you must marry.—Choose properly, choose 
a gentlewoman for my sake ; and for your own , let 
her be an active, useful sort of person, not brought 
up high, but able to make a small income go a good 
way. This is my advice. Find such a woman as 
soon as you can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will 
visit her.” Allow me, by the way, to observe, my 
fair cousin, that I do not reckon the notice and 
kindness of Lady Catherine de Bourgh as among 
the least of the advantages in my power to offer. 
You will find her manners beyond anything I can 
describe ; and your wit and vivacity I think must 
be acceptable to her, especially when tempered 
with the silence and respect which her rank will 
inevitably excite. Thus much for my general 
intention in favour of matrimony ; it remains to be 
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told why my views were directed to Longbourn 
instead of my own neighbourhood, where I assure 
you there are many amiable young women. But 
the fact is, that being, as I am, to inherit this 
estate after the death of your honoured father (who, 
however, may live many years longer), I could not 
satisfy myself without resolving to choose a wife 
from among his daughters, that the loss to them 
might be as little as possible, when the melancholy 
event takes place—which, however, as I have 
already said, may not be for several years. This 
has been my motive, my fair cousin, and I flatter 
myself it will not sink me in your esteem. And now 
nothing remains for me but to assure you in the 
most animated language of the violence of my 
affection. To fortune I am perfectly indifferent, 
and shall make no demand of that nature on your 
father, since I am well aware that it could not be 
complied with ; and that one thousand pounds 
in the 4 per cents, which will not.be yours till after 
your mother’s decease, is all that you may ever be 
entitled to. On that head, therefore, I shall be 
uniformly silent; and you may assure yourself 
that no ungenerous reproach shall ever pass my 
lips when we are married.’ 

It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

‘ You are too hasty, sir,’ she cried. ‘ You forget 
that I have made no answer. Let me do it without 
further loss of time. Accept my thanks for the 
compliment you are paying me. I am very sensible 
of the honour of your proposals, but it is impossible 
for me to do otherwise than decline them.’ 

4 1 am not now to learn,’ replied Mr. Collins, with 
a formal wave of the hand, 4 that it is usual with 
young ladies to reject the addresses of the man 
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whom they secretly mean to accept, when he first 
applies for their favour ; and that sometimes the 
refusal is repeated a second or even a third time. 
I am therefore by no means discouraged by what 
you have just said, and shall hope to lead you to 
the altar ere long.’ 

‘ Upon my word, sir,’ cried Elizabeth, c your 
hope is rather an extraordinary one after my 
declaration. I do assure you that I am not one 
of those young ladies (if such young ladies there 
are) who are so daring as to risk their happiness on 
the chance of being asked a second time. I am 
perfectly serious in my refusal.—You could not 
make me happy, and I am convinced that I am the 
last woman in the world who would make you so.— 
Nay, were your friend Lady Catherine to know me, 
I am persuaded she would find me in every respect 
ill qualified for the situation.’ 

‘ Were it certain that Lady Catherine would 
think so,’ said Mr. Collins very gravely—‘ but 
I cannot imagine that her ladyship would at all 
disapprove of you. And you may be certain that 
when I have the honour of seeing her again I shall 
speak in the highest terms of your modesty, 
economy, and other amiable qualifications/ 

‘ Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be unne¬ 
cessary. You must give me leave to judge for my¬ 
self, and pay me the compliment of believing what 
I say. I wish you very happy and very rich, and by 
refusing your hand, do all in my power to prevent 
your being otherwise. In making me the offer, 
you must have satisfied the delicacy of your feelings 
with regard to my family, and may take possession 
of Longbourn estate whenever it falls, without any 
self-reproach. This matter may be considered. 
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therefore, as finally settled.’ And rising as she 
thus spoke, she would have quitted the room, had 
not Mr. Collins thus addressed her, 

‘ When I do myself the honour of speaking to 
you next on the subject I shall hope to receive a 
more favourable answer than you have now given 
me ; though I am far from accusing you of cruelty 
at present, because I know it to be the established 
custom of your sex to reject a man on the first 
application, and perhaps you have even now said 
as much to encourage my suit as would be con¬ 
sistent with the true delicacy of the female charac- 
ter.’ 

* Really, Mr. Collins,’ cried Elizabeth, with some 
warmth, 4 you puzzle me exceedingly. If what I 
have hitherto said can appear to you in the form of 
encouragement, I know not how to express my 
refusal in such a way as may convince you of its 
being one.’ 

4 You must give me leave to flatter myself, my 
dear cousin, that your refusal of my addresses is 
merely words of course. My reasons for believing 
it are briefly these :—It does not appear to me 
that my hand is unworthy your acceptance, or 
that the establishment I can offer would be any 
other than highly desirable. My situation in life, 
my connexions with the family of De Bourgh, and 
my relationship to your own, are circumstances 
highly in my favour; and you should take it 
into further consideration that in spite of your 
manifold attractions, it is by no means certain that 
another offer of marriage may ever be made you. 
Your portion is unhappily so small that it will in 
all likelihood undo the effects of your loveliness 
and amiable qualifications. As I must therefore 
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conclude that you are not serious in your rejection 
of me, I shall choose to attribute it to your wish 
of increasing my love by suspense, according to the 
usual practice of elegant females.’ 

* I do assure you, sir, that I have no preten¬ 
sions whatever to that kind of elegance which con¬ 
sists in tormenting a respectable man. I would 
rather be paid the compliment of being believed 
sincere. 1 thank you again and again for the 
honour you have done me in your proposals, but to 
accept them is absolutely impossible. My feelings 
in every respect forbid it. Can I speak plainer ? 
Do not consider me now as an elegant female in¬ 
tending to plague you, but as a rational creature 
speaking the truth from her heart.’ 

4 You are uniformly charming ! ’ cried he, with 
an air of awkward gallantry ; ‘ and I am per¬ 

suaded that when sanctioned by the express 
authority of both your excellent parents, my 
proposals will not fail of being acceptable.’ 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception 
Elizabeth would make no reply, and immediately 
and in silence withdrew ; determined, that if he 
persisted in considering her repeated refusals as 
flattering encouragement, to apply to her father, 
whose negative might be uttered in such a manner 
as must be decisive, and whose behaviour at least 
could not be mistaken for the affectation and 
coquetry of an elegant female. 

Mr. Collins was not left long to the silent con¬ 
templation of his successful love ; for Mrs. Bennet, 
having dawdled about in the vestibule to watch 
for the end of the conference, no sooner saw Eliza¬ 
beth open the door and with quick step pass her 
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towards the staircase, than she entered the break¬ 
fast-room, and congratulated both him and her¬ 
self in warm terms on the happy prospect of their 
nearer connexion. Mr. Collins received and 
returned these felicitations with equal pleasure, 
and then proceeded to relate the particulars of 
their interview, with the result of which he trusted 
he had every reason to be satisfied, since the 
refusal which his cousin had steadfastly given 
him would naturally flow from her bashful modesty 
and the genuine delicacy of her character. 

This information, however, startled Mrs. Bennet; 
—she would have been glad to be equally satisfied 
that her daughter had meant to encourage him 
by protesting against his proposals, but she dared 
not believe it, and could not help saying so. 

4 But depend upon it, Mr. Collins/ she added, 
4 that Lizzy shall be brought to reason. I will 
speak to her about it myself directly. She is a 
very headstrong foolish girl, and does not know 
her own interest; but I will make her know it/ 

4 Pardon me for interrupting you, Madam/ cried 
Mr. Collins ; 4 but if she is really headstrong and 
foolish, I know not whether she would altogether 
be a very desirable wife to a man in my situation, 
who naturally looks for happiness in the marriage 
state. If therefore she actually persists in rejecting 
my suit, perhaps it were better not to force her into 
accepting me, because if liable to such defects of 
temper, she could not contribute much to my 
felicity/ 

4 Sir, you quite misunderstand me/ said Mrs. 
Bennet, alarmed. 4 Lizzy is only headstrong in such 
matters as these. In everything else she is as good- 
natured a girl as ever lived. I will go directly to 
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Mr. Bennet, and we shall very soon settle it with 
her, I am sure.’ 

She would not give him time to reply, but hurry¬ 
ing,, instantly to her husband, called out as she 
entered the library, 

4 Oh ! Mr. Bennet, you are wanted immediately ; 
we are all in an uproar. You must come and make 
Lizzy marry Mr. Collins, for she vows she will not 
have him, and if you do not make haste he will 
change his mind and not have her.* 

Mr. Bennet raised his eyes from his book as she 
entered, and fixed them on her face with a calm 
unconcern which was not in the least altered by her 
communication. 

4 1 have not the pleasure of understanding you, 9 
said he, when she had finished her speech. 4 Of 
what are you talking ? 5 

£ Of Mr. Collins and Lizzy. Lizzy declares she 
will not have Mr. Collins, and Mr. Collins begins 
to say that he will not have Lizzy/ 

* And what am I to do on the occasion ?—It 
seems an hopeless business.’ 

* Speak to Lizzy about it yourself. Tell her 
that you insist upon her marrying him.’ 

4 Let her be called down. She shall hear my 
opinion.’ 

Mrs. Bennet rang a bell, and Miss Elizabeth was 
summoned to the library. 

4 Come here, child,’ cried her father as she 
appeared. 4 1 have sent for you on an affair of 
importance. I understand that Mr. Collins has 
made you an offer of marriage. Is it true ? ’ 
Elizabeth replied that it was. 4 Very well—and 
this offer of marriage you have refused ? * 

4 1 have, Bir.’ 
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‘ Very well. We now come to the point. Your 
mother insists upon your accepting it. Is it not so, 
Mrs. Bennet ? ’ 

‘ Yes, or I will never see her again.* * 

* An unhappy alternative is before you, Eliza¬ 
beth. From this day you must be a stranger to one 
of your parents. Your mother will never see you 
again if you do not marry Mr. Collins, and I will 
never see you again if you do * 

Elizabeth could not but smile at such a con¬ 
clusion of such a beginning ; but Mrs. Bennet, who 
had persuaded herself that her husband regarded 
the affair as she wished, was excessively disap¬ 
pointed. 

‘ What do you mean, Mr. Bennet, by talking in 
this way ? You promised me to insist upon her 
marrying him.’ 

‘ My dear,’ replied her husband, f I have two 
small favours to request. First, that you will allow 
me the free use of my understanding on the present 
occasion ; and secondly, of my room. I shall be 
glad to have the library to myself as soon as may be.’ 

Not yet, however, in spite of her disappointment 
in her husband, did Mrs. Bennet give up the point. 
She talked to Elizabeth again and again ; coaxed 
and threatened her by turns. She endeavoured 
to secure Jane in her interest, but Jane with all 
possible mildness declined interfering;—and 
Elizabeth sometimes with real earnestness and 
sometimes with playful gaiety replied to her 
attacks. Though her manner varied, however, 
her determination never did. 

Mr. Collins, meanwhile, was meditating in 
solitude on what had passed. He thought too 
well of himself to comprehend on what motive his 
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cousin could refuse him ; and though his pride was 
hurt, he suffered in no other way. His regard 
for her was quite imaginary ; and the possibility 
of her deserving her mother’s reproach prevented 
his feeling any regret .—Pride and Prejudice . 

ELIZABETH TOO MUCH FOR LADY CATHERINE 

As soon as they entered the copse, Lady 
Catherine began in the following manner: 

4 You can be at no loss, Miss Bennet, to under¬ 
stand the reason of my journey hither. Your own 
heart, your own conscience, must tell you why 
I come.’ 

Elizabeth looked with unaffected astonishment. 

* Indeed, you are mistaken, madam. I have 
not been at all able to account for the honour of 
seeing you here.’ 

4 Miss Bennet,’ replied her ladyship, in an angry 
tone, 4 you ought to know, that I am not to be 
trifled with. But however insincere you may 
choose to be, you shall not find me so. My character 
has ever been celebrated for its sincerity and 
frankness, and in a cause of such moment as this, 
I shall certainly not depart from it. A report of 
a most alarming nature, reached me two days 
ago. I was told, that not only your sister was on 
the point of being most advantageously married, 
but that you , that Miss Elizabeth Bennet, would, 
in all likelihood, be soon afterwards united to my 
nephew, my own nephew, Mr. Darcy. Though 
I know it must be a scandalous falsehood ; though 
I would not injure him so much as to suppose the 
truth of it possible, I instantly resolved on setting 
off for this place, that I might make my sentiments 
known to you.’ 
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4 If you believed it impossible to be true/ said 
Elizabeth, colouring with astonishment and 
disdain, 4 I wonder you took the trouble of coming 
so far. What could your ladyship propose by it ? * 
‘ At once to insist upon having such a report 
universally contradicted. ’ 

* Your coming to Longbourn, to see me and my 
family/ said Elizabeth, coolly, 4 will be rather a 
confirmation of it; if, indeed, such a report is in 
existence.’ 

4 If ! do you then pretend to be ignorant of it ? 
Has it not been industriously circulated by your¬ 
selves ? Do you not know that such a report is 
spread abroad ? ’ 

4 1 never heard that it was.’ 

4 And can you likewise declare, that there is no 
foundation for it ? ’ 

4 I do not pretend to possess equal frankness with 
your ladyship. You may ask questions, which 1 
shall not choose to answer.’ 

4 This is not to be borne. Miss Bennet, I insist 
on being satisfied. Has he, has my nephew, made 
you an offer of marriage ? ’ 

4 Your ladyship has declared it to be impossible/ 
4 It ought to be so ; it must be so, while he retains 
the use of his reason. But your arts and allure¬ 
ments may, in a moment of infatuation, have 
made him forget what he owes to himself and to 
all his family. You may have drawn him in.’ 

4 If I have, I shall be the last person to confess it/ 
4 Miss Bennet, do you know who I am ? I have 
not been accustomed to such language as this. 
I am almost the nearest relation he has in the 
world, and am entitled to know all his dearest 
concerns/ 
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‘But you are not entitled to know mine; nor 
will such behaviour as this ever induce me to be 
explicit.* 

‘ Let me be rightly understood. This match, to 
which you have the presumption to aspire, can 
never take place. No, never. Mr. Darcy is 
engaged to my daughter. Now what have you 
to say ? * 

4 Only this ; that if he is so, you can have no 
reason to suppose he will make an offer to me.* 

Lady Catherine hesitated for a moment, and 
then replied, 

‘ The engagement between them is of a peculiar 
kind. From their infancy, they have been in¬ 
tended for each other. It was the favourite wish of 
his mother, as well as of hers. While in their 
cradles, we planned the union : and now, at the 
moment when the wishes of both sisters would be 
accomplished, in their marriage, to be prevented 
by a young woman of inferior birth, of no import¬ 
ance in the world, and wholly unallied to the family! 
Do you pay no regard to the wishes of his friends ? 
To his tacit engagement with Miss De Bourgh ? 
Are you lost to every feeling of propriety and 
delicacy ? have you not heard me say, that from 
his earliest hours he was destined for his cousin ? * 

* Yes, and I had heard it before. But what is 
that to me ? If there is no other objection to my 
marrying your nephew, I shall certainly not be 
kept from it, by knowing that his mother and aunt 
wished him to marry Miss De Bourgh. You both 
did as much as you could, in planning the marriage. 
Its completion depended on others. If Mr. Darcy 
is neither by honour nor inclination confined to 
his cousin, why is not he to make another choice ? 
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and if I am that choice, why may I not accept 
him ? * 

4 Because honour, decorum, prudence, nay, 
interest, forbid it. Yes, Miss Bennet, interest; 
for do not expect to be noticed by his family or 
friends, if you wilfully act against the inclinations 
of all. You will be censured, slighted, and des¬ 
pised, by every one connected with him. Your 
alliance will be a disgrace; your name will never 
even be mentioned by any of us.’ 

4 These are heavy misfortunes,’ replied Elizabeth. 
4 But the wife of Mr. Darcy must have such extra¬ 
ordinary sources of happiness necessarily attached 
to her situation, that she could, upon the whole, 
have no cause to repine.* 

* Obstinate, headstrong girl! I am ashamed of 
you ! Is this your gratitude for my attentions to 
you last spring ? Is nothing due to me on that 
score ? 

4 Let us sit down. You are to understand, Miss 
Bennet, that I came here with the determined 
resolution of carrying my purpose ; nor will I be 
dissuaded from it. I have not been used to submit 
to any person’s whims. I have not been in the 
habit of brooking disappointment.’ 

4 That will make your ladyship’s situation at pre¬ 
sent more pitiable; but it will have no effect on me.’ 

4 1 will not be interrupted! Hear me in silence. 
My daughter and my nephew are formed for each 
other. They are descended on the maternal side, 
from the same noble line; and, on the father’s, 
from respectable, honourable, and ancient, though 
untitled families. Their fortune on both sides is 
splendid. They are destined for each other by the 
voice of every member of their respective houses; 
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and what is to divide them ? The upstart pre¬ 
tensions of a young woman without family con¬ 
nexions, or fortune. Is this to be endured ! But 
it must not, shall not be. If you were sensible 
of your own good, you would not wish to quit the 
sphere in which you have been brought up.’ 

4 In marrying your nephew, I should not consider 
myself as quitting that sphere. He is a gentleman ; 
I am a gentleman’s daughter ; so far we are equal.’ 

4 True. You are a gentleman’s daughter. But who 
was your mother ? Who are your uncles and aunts ? 
Do not imagine me ignorant of their condition.’ 

4 Whatever my connexions may be,’ said Eliza¬ 
beth, 4 if your nephew does not object to them, 
they can be nothing to you .’ 

4 Tell me once for all, are you engaged to him ? * 

Though Elizabeth would not, for the mere pur¬ 
pose of obliging Lady Catherine, have answered 
this question ; she could not but say, after a 
moment’s deliberation, 

4 1 am not.’ 

Lady Catherine seemed pleased. 

4 And will you promise me, never to enter into 
such an engagement ? ’ 

* I will make no promise of the kind.’ 

‘ Miss Bennet, I am shocked and astonished. I 
expected to find a more reasonable young woman. 
But do not deceive yourself into a belief that I 
will ever recede. I shall not go away, till you have 
given me the assurance I require.’ 

4 And I certainly never shall give it. I am not to 
be intimidated into anything so wholly unreason¬ 
able. Your ladyship wants Mr. Darcy to marry 
your daughter; but would my giving you the 
wished-for promise, make their marriage at all 
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more probable ? Supposing him to be attached to 
me, would my refusing to accept his hand, make 
him wish to bestow it on his cousin ? Allow me to 
say, Lady Catherine, that the arguments with 
which you have supported this extraordinary 
application, have been as frivolous as the applica¬ 
tion was ill-judged. You have widely mistaken my 
character, if you think I can be worked on by such 
persuasions as these. How far your nephew 
might approve of your interference in his affairs, 
I cannot tell; but you have certainly no right to 
concern yourself in mine.—I must beg, therefore, 
to be importuned no farther on the subject.’ 

4 Not so hasty, if you please. I have by no 
means done. To all the objections I have already 
urged, I have still another to add. I am no 
stranger to the particulars of your youngest sister’s 
infamous elopement. I know it all; that the 
young man’s marrying her was a patched-up 
business, at the expense of your father and uncle. 
And is such a girl to be my nephew’s sister ? Is her 
husband, who is the son of his late father’s steward, 
to be his brother ? Heaven and earth !—of what 
are you thinking ? Are the shades of Pemberley 
to be thus polluted ? ’ 

4 You can now have nothing farther to say/ she re¬ 
sentfully answered. 4 You have insulted me, in every 
possible method. I must beg to return to the house/ 

And she rose as she spoke. Lady Catherine rose 
also, and they turned back. Her ladyship was 
highly incensed. 

4 You have no regard, then, for the honour and 
credit of my nephew! Unfeeling, selfish girl! 
Do you not consider that a connexion with you, 
must disgrace him in the eyes of everybody ? ’ 
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4 Lady Catherine, I have nothing further to say. 
You know my sentiments.’ 

‘ You are then resolved to have him ? * 

4 I have said no such thing. I am only resolved 
to act in that manner, which will, in my own 
opinion, constitute my happiness, without reference 
to you , or to any person so wholly unconnected 
with me.’ 

4 It is well. You refuse, then, to oblige me. You 
refuse to obey the claims of duty, honour, and 
gratitude. You are determined to ruin him in the 
opinion of all his friends, and make him the con¬ 
tempt of the world.’ 

* Neither duty, nor honour, nor gratitude,’ 
replied Elizabeth, 4 has any possible claim on me, 
in the present instance. No principle of either 
would be violated by my marriage with Mr. Darcy. 
And with regard to the resentment of his family, 
or the indignation of the world, if the former were 
excited by his marrying me, it would not give me 
one moment’s concern—and the world in general 
would have too much sense to join in the scorn.’ 

4 And this is your real opinion ! This is your 
final resolve ! Very well. I shall now know how 
to act. Do not imagine, Miss Bennet, that your am¬ 
bition will ever be gratified. I came to try you. 
I hoped to find you reasonable ; but depend upon 
it I will carry my point-.’ 

In this manner Lady Catherine talked on, till 
they were at the door of the carriage, when turning 
hastily round, she added, 

4 1 take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. I send no 
compliments to your mother. You deserve no 
such attention. I am most seriously displeased.’— 
Pride and Prejudice. 
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MR. DARCY ACCEPTED 

They walked towards the Lucases, because 
Kitty wished to call upon Maria ; and as Elizabeth 
saw no occasion for making it a general concern, 
when Kitty left them, she went boldly on with him 
alone. Now was the moment for her resolution to 
be executed, and, while her courage was high, she 
immediately said, 

‘ Mr. Darcy, I am a very selfish creature ; and, 
for the sake of giving relief to my own feelings, 
care not how much I may be wounding yours. 
I can no longer help thanking you for your un¬ 
exampled kindness to my poor sister. Ever since 
I have known it, I have been most anxious to 
acknowledge to you how gratefully I feel it. 
Were it known to the rest of my family, I should 
not have merely my own gratitude to express/ 
e I am sorry, exceedingly sorry/ replied Darcy, 
in a tone of surprise and emotion, * that you have 
ever been informed of what may, in a mistaken 
light, have given you uneasiness. I did not think 
Mrs. Gardiner was so little to be trusted/ 

‘ You must not blame my aunt. Lydia’s thought¬ 
lessness first betrayed to me that you had been con¬ 
cerned in the matter ; and, of course, I could not 
rest till I knew the particulars. Let me thank you 
again and again, in the name of all my family, for 
that generous compassion which induced you to 
take so much trouble, and bear so many morti¬ 
fications, for the sake of discovering them/ 

‘ If you will thank me/ he replied, ‘ let it be for 
yourself alone. That the wish of giving happiness 
to you, might add force to the other inducements 
which led me on, I shall not attempt to deny. But 
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your family owe me nothing. Much as I respect 
them, I believe I thought only of you' 

Elizabeth was too much embarrassed to say a 
word. After a short pause, her companion added, 
‘ You are too generous to trifle with me. If your 
feelings are still what they were last April, tell me 
so at once. My affections and wishes are un¬ 
changed, but one word from you will silence me 
on this subject for ever.’ 

Elizabeth feeling all the more than common 
awkwardness and anxiety of his situation, now 
forced herself to speak ; and immediately, though 
not very fluently, gave him to understand, that 
her sentiments had undergone so material a change, 
since the period to which he alluded, as to make 
her receive with gratitude and pleasure his 
present assurances. The happiness which this 
reply produced, was such as he had probably never 
felt before; and he expressed himself on the 
occasion as sensibly and as warmly as a man 
violently in love can be supposed to do. Had 
Elizabeth been able to encounter his eye, she 
might have seen how well the expression of heart¬ 
felt delight, diffused over his face, became him; 
but, though she could not look, she could listen, 
and he told her of feelings, which, in proving of 
what importance she was to him, made his affection 
every moment more valuable. 

They walked on, without knowing in what 
direction. There was too much to be thought, and 
felt, and said, for attention to any other objects. 
She soon learnt that they were indebted for their 
present good understanding to the efforts of his 
aunt, who did call on him in her return through 
London, and there relate her journey to Long- 
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bourn, its motive, and the substance of her con¬ 
versation with Elizabeth ; dwelling emphatically 
on every expression of the latter, which, in her 
ladyship’s apprehension, peculiarly denoted her 
perverseness and assurance, in the belief that such 
a relation must assist her endeavours to obtain that 
promise from her nephew, which she had refused to 
give. But, unluckily for her ladyship, its effect 
had been exactly contrariwise. 

£ It taught me to hope/ said he, * as I had 
scarcely ever allowed myself to hope before. 
I knew enough of your disposition to be certain, 
that, had you been absolutely, irrevocably decided 
against me, you would have acknowledged it to 
Lady Catherine, frankly and openly.’ 

Elizabeth coloured and laughed as she replied, 
* Yes, you know enough of my frankness to believe 
me capable of that. After abusing you so abomin¬ 
ably to your face, I could have no scruple in abus¬ 
ing you to all your relations .’—Pride and Prejudice . 

MRS. BENNET AGAIN 

‘ Good gracious ! ’ cried Mrs. Bennet, as she 
stood at a window the next morning, e if that dis¬ 
agreeable Mr. Darcy is not coming here again with 
our dear Bingley ! What can he mean by being so 
tiresome as to be always coming here ? I had no 
notion but he would go a shooting, or something 
or other, and not disturb us with his company. 
What shall we do with him ? Lizzy, you must 
walk out with him again, that he may not be in 
Bingley’s way.’ 

Elizabeth could hardly help laughing at so 
convenient a proposal; yet was really vexed that 
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her mother should be always giving him such an 
epithet. 

As soon as they entered, Bingley looked at her so 
expressively, and shook hands with such warmth, 
as left no doubt of his good information ; and he 
soon afterwards said aloud, ‘ Mr. Bennet, have you 
no more lanes hereabouts in which Lizzy may lose 
her way again to-day ? ’ 

‘ I advise Mr. Darcy, and Lizzy, and Kitty,’ said 
Mrs. Bennet, ‘ to walk to Oakham Mount this 
morning. It is a nice long walk, and Mr. Darcy has 
never seen the view.’ 

4 It may do very well for the others,’ replied 
Mr. Bingley ; ‘ but I am sure it will be too much 
for Kitty. Won’t it, Kitty ? ’ 

Kitty owned that she had rather stay at home. 
Darcy professed a great curiosity to see the view 
from the Mount, and Elizabeth silently consented. 
As she went upstairs to get ready, Mrs. Bennet 
followed her, saying, 

4 1 am quite sorry, Lizzy, that you should be 
forced to have that disagreeable man all to your¬ 
self. But I hope you will not mind it: it is all for 
Jane’s sake, you know; and there is no occasion 
for talking to him, except just now and then. 
So, do not put yourself to inconvenience.’ 

During their walk, it was resolved that Mr. 
Bennet’s consent should be asked in the course of 
the evening. Elizabeth reserved to herself the 
application for her mother’s. She could not 
determine how her mother would take it; some¬ 
times doubting whether all his wealth and grandeur 
would be enough to overcome her abhorrence of the 
man. But whether she were violently set against 
the match, or violently delighted with it, it was 
B 3 
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certain that her manner would be equally ill 
adapted to do credit to her sense; and she could 
no more bear that Mr. Darcy should hear the first 
raptures of her joy, than the first vehemence of 
her disapprobation. 

In the evening, soon after Mr. Bennet withdrew 
to the library, she saw Mr. Darcy rise also and 
follow him, and her agitation on seeing it was 
extreme. She did not fear her father’s opposition, 
but he was going to be made unhappy, and that 
it should be through her means, that she , his 
favourite child, should be distressing him by her 
choice, should be filling him with fears and regrets 
in disposing of her, was a wretched reflection, and 
she sat in misery till Mr. Darcy appeared again, 
when, looking at him, she was a little relieved by 
his smile. In a few minutes he approached the 
table where she was sitting with Kitty; and, 
while pretending to admire her work, said in a 
whisper, 4 Go to your father, he wants you in the 
library.’ She was gone directly. 

Her father was walking about the room, looking 
grave and anxious. ‘ Lizzy,’ said he, ‘ what are 
you doing ? are you out of your senses to be 
accepting this man ? Have not you always hated 
him ? ’ 

How earnestly did she then wish that her former 
opinions had been more reasonable, her expressions 
more moderate! It would have spared her from ex¬ 
planations and professions which it was exceedingly 
awkward to give; but they were now necessary, 
and she assured him, with some confusion, of her 
attachment to Mr. Darcy. 

* Or in other words, you are determined to have 
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him. He is rich, to be sure, and you may have 
more fine clothes and fine carriages than Jane. 
But will they make you happy ? ’ 

‘ Have you any other objection/ said Elizabeth, 
‘ than your belief of my indifference ? 9 

‘ None at all. We all know him to be a proud, 
unpleasant sort of man ; but this would be nothing 
if you really liked him/ 

‘ I do, I do like him/ she replied, with tears in 
her eyes, 4 1 love him. Indeed he has no improper 
pride. He is perfectly amiable. You do not know 
what he really is ; then pray do not pain me by 
speaking of him in such terms/ 

£ Lizzy/ said her father, ‘ I have given him my 
consent. He is the kind of man, indeed, to whom 
I should never dare refuse anything which he 
condescended to ask. I now give it to you , if you 
are resolved on having him. But let me advise you 
to think better of it. I know your disposition, 
Lizzy. I know that you could be neither happy 
nor respectable, unless you truly esteemed your 
husband*, unless you looked up to him as a 
superior. Your lively talents would place you in 
the greatest danger in an unequal marriage. You 
could scarcely escape discredit and misery. My 
child, let me not have the grief of seeing you unable 
to respect your partner in life. You know not 
what you are about.’ 

Elizabeth, still more affected, was earnest and 
solemn in her reply; an^l at length, by repeated 
assurances that Mr. Darcy was really the object of 
her choice, by explaining the gradual change which 
her estimation of him had undergone, relating her 
absolute certainty that his affection was not the 
work of a day, but had stood the test of many 
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months’ suspense, and enumerating with energy 
all his good qualities, she did conquer her father’s 
incredulity, and reconcile him to the match. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ said he, when she ceased 
speaking, ‘ I have no more to say. If this be the 
case, he deserves you. I could not have parted 
with you, my Lizzy, to any one less worthy.’ 

To complete the favourable impression, she then 
told him what Mr. Darcy had voluntarily done for 
Lydia. He heard her with astonishment. 

‘ This is an evening of wonders, indeed ! And so, 
Darcy did everything ; made up the match, gave 
the money, paid the fellow’s debts, and got him his 
commission ! So much the better. It will save me 
a world of trouble and economy. Had it been your 
uncle’s doing, I must and would have paid him ; 
but these violent young lovers carry everything 
their own way. I shall offer to pay him to-morrow ; 
he will rant and storm about his love for you, and 
there will be an end of the matter.’ 

He then recollected her embarrassment a few 
days before, on his reading Mr. Collins’s letter ; and 
after laughing at her some time, allowed her at 
last to go—saying, as she quitted the room, ‘ If 
any young men come for Mary or Kitty, send them 
in, for I am quite at leisure.’ 

Elizabeth’s mind was now relieved from a very 
heavy weight; and, after half an hour’s quiet 
reflection in her own room, she was able to join the 
others with tolerable composure. Everything was 
too recent for gaiety, but the evening passed 
tranquilly away; there was no longer anything 
material to be dreaded, and the comfort of ease 
and familiarity would come in time. 

' When her mother went up to her dressing-room 
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at night, she followed her, and made the important 
communication. Its effect was most extraordinary; 
for on first hearing it, Mrs. Bennet sat quite still, 
and unable to utter a syllable. Nor was it under 
many, many minutes, that she could comprehend 
what she heard ; though not in general backward 
to credit what was for the advantage of her family, 
or that came in the shape of a lover to any of them. 
She began at length to recover, to fidget about 
in her chair, get up, sit down again, wonder, and 
bless herself. 

4 Good gracious ! Lord bless me ! only think ! 
dear me ! Mr. Darcy ! Who would have thought 
it! And is it really true ? Oh ! my sweetest Lizzy! 
how rich and how great you will be ! What pin- 
money, what jewels, what carriages you will have 1 
Jane’s is nothing to it—nothing at all. I am so 
pleased—so happy. Such a charming man 1—so 
handsome! so tall!—Oh, my dear Lizzy! pray 
apologize for my having disliked him so much 
before. I hope he will overlook it. Dear, dear 
Lizzy. A house in town ! Everything that is 
charming ! Three daughters married ! Ten thou¬ 
sand a year ! Oh, Lord ! what will become of me. 
I sh^ll go distracted.’ 

This was enough to prove that her approbation 
need not be doubted : and Elizabeth, rejoicing 
that such an effusion was heard only by herself, 
soon went away. But before she had been three 
minutes in her own room, her mother followed 
her. 

* My dearest child/ she cried, 4 1 can think of 
nothing else ! Ten thousand a year, and very likely 
more ! ’Tis as good as a lord ! And a special 
licence—you must and shall be married by a 
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special licence. But my dearest love, tell me what 
dish Mr. Darcy is particularly fond of, that I may 
have it to-morrow.’ 

This was a sad omen of what her mother’s 
behaviour to the gentleman himself might be ; and 
Elizabeth found, that though in the certain posses¬ 
sion of his warmest affection, and secure of her 
relations’ consent, there was still something to be 
wished for. But the morrow passed off much better 
than she expected ; for Mrs. Bennet luckily stood 
in such awe of her intended son-in-law, that 
she ventured not to speak to him, unless it was in 
her power to offer him any attention, or mark her 
deference for his opinion. 

Elizabeth had the satisfaction of seeing her 
father taking pains to get acquainted with him; 
and Mr. Bennet soon assured her that he was rising 
every hour in his esteem. 

‘ I admire all my three sons-in-law highly,’ 
said he. ‘ Wickham, perhaps, is my favourite ; 
but I think I shall like your husband quite as well 
as Jane’s .’—Pride and Prejudice. 


MAKING SOME PROVISION FOR A WIDOWED 
STEPMOTHER AND HER DAUGHTERS 

Mrs. John Dash wood did not at all approve 
of what her husband intended to do for his sisters. 
To take three thousand pounds from the fortune 
of their dear little boy, would be impoverishing 
him to the most dreadful degree. She begged him 
to think again on the subject. How could he answer 
it to himself to rob his child, and his only child too, 
of so large a sum ? And what possible claim could 
the Miss Dash woods, who were related to him only 
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by half blood, which she considered as no relation¬ 
ship at all, have on his generosity to so large an 
amount ? It was very well known that no affection 
was ever supposed to exist between the children of 
any man by different marriages ; and why was he 
to ruin himself, and their poor little Harry, by 
giving away all his money to his half-sisters ? 

4 It was my father’s last request to me,’ replied 
her husband, 4 that I should assist his widow and 
daughters.’ 

4 He did not know what he was talking of, I dare 
say; ten to one but he was light-headed at the 
time. Had he been in his right senses, he could 
not have thought of such a thing as begging you to 
give away half your fortune from your own child.’ 

4 He did not stipulate for any particular sum, 
my dear Fanny ; he only requested me, in general 
terms, to assist them, and make their situation 
more comfortable than it was in his power to do. 
Perhaps it would have been as well if he had left 
it wholly to myself. He could hardly suppose 
I should neglect them. But as he required the 
promise, I could not do less than give it: at least 
I thought so at the time. The promise, therefore, 
was given, and must be performed. Something 
must be done for them whenever they leave 
Norland and settle in a new home.’ 

4 Well, then, let something be done for them; 
but that something need not be three thousand 
pounds. Consider,’ she added, 4 that when the 
money is once parted with, it never can return. 
Your sisters will marry, and it will be gone for ever. 
If, indeed, it could ever be restored to our poor 
little boy—.’ * 

4 Why, to be sure,’ said her husband, very 
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gravely, 4 that would make a great difference. The 
time may come when Harry will regret that so 
large a sum was parted with. If he should have 
a numerous family, for instance, it would be a 
very convenient addition/ 

4 To be sure it would/ 

* Perhaps, then, it would be better for all parties 
if the sum were diminished one half. Five hundred 
pounds would be a prodigious increase to their for¬ 
tunes/ 

4 Oh, beyond anything great! What brother on 
earth would do half so much for his sisters, even if 
really his sisters ! And as it is—only half blood !— 
But you have such a generous spirit! 9 

4 I would not wish to do anything mean/ he 
replied. 4 One had rather, on such occasions, do 
too much than too little. No one, at least, can 
think I have not done enough for them : even 
themselves, they can hardly expect more/ 

4 There is no knowing what they may expect/ 
said the lady, 4 but we are not to think of their 
expectations : the question is, what you can afford 
to do/ 

4 Certainly,—and I think I may afford to give 
them five hundred pounds apiece. As it is, 
without any addition of mine, they will each have 
above three thousand pounds on their mother's 
death : a very comfortable fortune for any young 
woman/ 

4 To be sure it is : and, indeed, it strikes me that 
they can want no addition at all. They will have 
ten thousand pounds divided amongst them. If 
they marry, they will be sure of doing well, and 
if thdy do not, they may all live very comfortably 
together on the interest of ten thousand pounds/ 
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c That is very true, and, therefore, I do not know 
whether, upon the whole, it would not be more 
advisable to do something for their mother while 
she lives rather than for them; something of the 
annuity kind I mean. My sisters would feel the 
good effects of it as well as herself. A hundred a 
year would make them all perfectly comfortable.’ 

His wife hesitated a little, however, in giving her 
consent to this plan. 

4 To be sure,’ said she, 4 it is better than parting 
with fifteen hundred pounds at once. But then, if 
Mrs. Dashwood should live fifteen years, we shall 
be completely taken in.’ 

4 Fifteen years ! my dear Fanny, her life cannot 
be worth half that purchase.’ 

4 Certainly not; but if you observe, people 
always live for ever when there is any annuity to be 
paid them ; % and she is very stout and healthy, and 
hardly forty. An annuity is a very serious business; 
it comes over and over every year, and there is no 
getting rid of it. You are not aware of what you 
are doing. I have known a great deal of the trouble 
of annuities ; for my mother was clogged with the 
payment of three to old superannuated servants 
by my father’s will, and it is amazing how disagree¬ 
able she found it. Twice every year, these annui¬ 
ties were to be paid ; and then there was the 
trouble of getting it to them ; and then one of them 
was said to have died, and afterwards it turned out 
to be no such thing. My mother was quite sick of 
it. Her income was not her own, she said, with 
such perpetual claims on it; and it was the more 
unkind in my father, because, otherwise, the money 
would have been entirely at my mother’s disposal, 
without any restriction whatever. It has given 
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me such an abhorrence of annuities, that I am sure 
I would not pin myself down to the payment of 
one for all the world/ 

‘ It is certainly an unpleasant thing/ replied 
Mr. Dashwood, ‘ to have those kind of yearly 
drains on one's income. One's fortune, as your 
mother justly says, is not one's own. To be tied 
down to the regular payment of such a sum, on 
every rent day, is by no means desirable : it takes 
away one's independence.’ 

e Undoubtedly; and, after all, you have no 
thanks for it. They think themselves secure, you 
do no more than what is expected, and it raises 
no gratitude at all. If I were you, whatever I did 
should be done at my own discretion entirely. 
I would not bind myself to allow them anything 
yearly. It may be very inconvenient some years 
to spare a hundred, or even fifty pounds, from our 
own expenses.’ 

4 1 believe you are right, my love; it will be better 
that there should be no annuity in the case ; what¬ 
ever I may give them occasionally will be of far 
greater assistance than a yearly allowance, because 
they would onl$ enlarge their style of living if they 
felt sure of a larger income, and would not be six¬ 
pence the richer for it at the end of the year. It 
will certainly be much the best way. A present 
of fifty pounds, now and then, will prevent their 
ever being distressed for money, and will, I think, 
be amply discharging my promise to my father.' 

‘ To be sure it will. Indeed, to say the truth, 

I am convinced within myself, that your father 
had no idea of your giving them any money at all. 
The assistance he thought of, I dare say, was only 
such as might be reasonably expected of you; 
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for instance, such as looking out for a comfortable 
small house for them, helping them to move their 
things, and sending them presents of fish and game, 
and so forth, whenever they are in season. I'll 
lay my life that he meant nothing further ; indeed, 
it would be very strange and unreasonable if he 
did. Do but consider, my dear Mr. Dashwood, how 
excessively comfortable your mother-in-law and 
her daughters may live on the interest of seven 
thousand pounds, besides the thousand pounds 
belonging to each of the girls, which brings them 
in fifty pounds a year apiece, and, of course, they 
will pay their mother for their board out of it. 
Altogether, they will have five hundred a year 
amongst them, and what on earth can four women 
want for more than that ? They will live so cheap ! 
Their housekeeping will be nothing at all. They 
will have no carriage, no horses, and hardly any 
servants; they will keep no company, and can 
have no expenses of any kind ! Only conceive how 
comfortable they will be ! Five hundred a year! 
I am sure I cannot imagine how they will spend 
half of it; and as to your giving them more, it is 
quite absurd to think of it. They will be much 
more able to give you something.’ 

4 Upon my word,’ said Mr. Dashwood, 4 1 believe 
you are perfectly right. My father certainly could 
mean nothing more by his request to me than 
what you say. I clearly understand it now, and 
I will strictly fulfil my engagement by such acts 
of assistance and kindness to them as you have 
described. When my mother removes into another 
house, my services shall be readily given to accom¬ 
modate her as far as I can. Some little present of 
furniture, too, may be acceptable then.* 
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e Certainly,’ returned Mrs. John Dash wood. 

‘ But, however, one thing must be considered. 
When your father and mother moved to Norland, 
though the furniture of Stanhill was sold, all the 
china, plate, and linen was saved, and is now left 
to your mother. Her house will therefore be almost 
completely fitted up as soon as she takes it.’ 

‘ That is a material consideration, undoubtedly. 
A valuable legacy indeed ! And yet some of the 
plate would have been a very pleasant addition to 
our own stock here.’ 

* Yes ; and the set of breakfast china is twice as 
handsome as what belongs to this house. A great 
deal too handsome, in my opinion, for any place 
they can ever afford to live in. But, however, so 
it is. Your father thought only of them. And I 
must say this : that you owe’ no particular grati¬ 
tude to him, nor attention to his wishes, for we 
very well know that if he could, he would have 
left almost everything in the world to them’ 

This argument was irresistible. It gave to his 
intentions whatever of decision was wanting before; 
and he finally resolved, that it would be absolutely 
unnecessary, if not highly indecorous, to do more 
for the widow and children of his father, than such 
kind of neighbourly acts as his own wife pointed 
out .—Sense and Sensibility. 

MRS. PALMER’S INVITATION 

* Oh ! my dear Miss Dash wood,’ said Mrs. 
Palmer soon afterwards, ‘ I have got such a favour 
to ask of you and your sister. Will you come and 
spend some time at Cleveland this Christmas ? 
Now, pray do—and come while the Westons 
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are with us. You cannot think how happy I shall 

be ! It will be quite delightful!-My love/ 

applying to her husband, ‘ don’t you long to have 
the Miss Dashwoods come to Cleveland ? ’ 

‘ Certainly/ he replied with a sneer—‘ I came 
into Devonshire with no other view.’ 

e There now/—said his lady, ‘ you see Mr. 
Palmer expects you; so you cannot refuse to 
come.’ 

They both eagerly and resolutely declined 
her invitation. % 

4 But indeed, you must and shall come. I am 
sure you will like it of all things. The Westons 
will be with us, and it will be quite delightful. 
You cannot think what a sweet place Cleveland is ; 
and we are so gay now, for Mr. Palmer is always 
going about the country canvassing against the 
election ; and so many people come to dine with 
us that I never saw before, it is quite charming ! 
But, poor fellow ! it is very fatiguing to him ! 
for he is forced to make everybody like him.’ 

Elinor could hardly keep her countenance as she 
assented to the hardship of such an obligation. 

‘ How charming it will be/ said Charlotte, 
‘ when he is in Parliament!—won’t it ? How 
I shall laugh ! It will be so ridiculous to see all his 
letters directed to him with an M.P. But do you 
know, he says he will never frank for me. He 
declares he won’t. Don’t you, Mr. Palmer ? ’ 

Mr. Palmer took no notice of her. 

‘ He cannot bear writing, you know/ she con¬ 
tinued—‘ he says it is quite shocking.’ 

‘ No/ said he, 4 1 never said anything so irra¬ 
tional. Don’t palm all your abuses of language 
upon me.’ 
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‘ There now; you see how droll he is. This is 
always the way with him! Sometimes he won’t 
speak to me for half a day together, and then he 
comes out with something so droll—all about any¬ 
thing in the world.’ 

She surprised Elinor very much, as they returned 
into the drawing-room, by asking her whether she 
did not like Mr. Palmer excessively. 

c Certainly,’ said Elinor, * he seems very agree¬ 
able.’ 

‘Well—I am # so glad you do. I thought you 
would, he is so pleasant; and Mr. Palmer is 
excessively pleased with you and your sisters, 
I can tell you, and you can’t think how dis¬ 
appointed he will be if you don’t come to Cleveland. 
I can’t imagine why you should object to it.’ 

Elinor was again obliged to decline her invita¬ 
tion ; and by changing the subject, put a stop to 
her entreaties. She thought it probable that, as 
they lived in the same county, Mrs. Palmer 
might be able to give some more particular account 
of Willoughby’s general character than could be 
gathered from the Middletons’ partial acquaintance 
with him, and she was eager to gain from any one 
such a confirmation of his merits as might remove 
the possibility of fear for Marianne. She began by 
inquiring if they saw much of Mr. Willoughby at 
Cleveland, and whether they were intimately 
acquainted with him. 

4 Oh ! dear, yes; I know him extremely well,’ 
replied Mrs. Palmer—■* Not that I ever spoke to 
him, indeed ; but I have seen him for ever in town. 
Somehow or other, I never happened to be staying 
at Barton while he was at Allenham. Mama saw 
him here once before ;—but I was with my uncle 
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at Weymouth. However, I dare say we should 
have seen a great deal of him in Somersetshire, if it 
had not happened very unluckily that we should 
never have been in the country together. He is 
very little at Combe, I believe ; but if he were 
ever so much there, I do not think Mr. Palmer 
would visit him, for he is in the opposition, you 
know, and besides it is such a way off. I know why 
you inquire about him, very well; your sister is to 
marry him. I am monstrous glad of it, for then 
I shall have her for a neighbour, you know.’ 

‘ Upon my word,’ replied Elinor, 4 you know 
much more of the matter than I do, if you have any 
reason to expect such a match. 5 

4 Don’t pretend to deny it, because you know it is 
what everybody talks of. I assure you I heard of 
it in my way through town. 5 

* My dear Mrs. Palmer ! 5 

‘ Upon my honour I did.—I met Colonel Brandon, 
Monday morning in Bond Street, just before we 
left town, and he told me of it directly. 5 

4 You surprise me very much. Colonel Brandon 
tell you of it! Surely you must be mistaken. To 
give such intelligence to a person who could not be 
interested in it, even if it were true, is not what. 
I should expect Colonel Brandon to do. 5 

4 But I do assure you it was so, for all that, and 
I will tell you how it happened. When we met him, 
he turned back and walked with us; and so we 
began talking of my brother and sister, and one 
thing and another, and I said to him, 44 So, Colonel, 
there is a new family come to Barton Cottage, 
I hear, and mama sends me word they are very 
pretty, and that one of them is going to be married 
to Mr. Willoughby of Combe Magna. Is it true, 
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pray ? for of course you must know, as you have 
been in Devonshire so lately.” ’ 

* And what did the Colonel say ? * 

‘ Oh !—he did not say much ; but he looked as if 
he knew it to be true, so from that moment I set 
it down as certain .’—Sense and Sensibility . 


MISS BATES 

Mrs. Bates, the widow of a former vicar of 
Highbury, was a very old lady, almost past every¬ 
thing but tea and quadrille. She lived with her 
single daughter in a very small way, and was 
considered with all the regard and respect which 
a harmless old lady, under such untoward circum¬ 
stances, can excite. Her daughter enjoyed a 
most uncommon degree of popularity for a woman 
neither young, handsome, rich, nor married. 
Miss Bates stood in the very worst predicament in 
the world for having much of the public favour; 
and she had no intellectual superiority to make 
atonement to herself, or frighten those who 
might hate her, into outward respect. She had 
never boasted either beauty or cleverness. Her 
youth had passed without distinction, and her 
middle of life was devoted to the care of a failing 
mother, and the endeavour to make a small income 
go as far as possible. And yet she was a happy 
woman, and a woman .whom no one named 
without goodwill. It was her own universal good¬ 
will and contented temper which worked such 
wonders. She loved everybody, was interested 
in everybody’s happiness, quick-sighted to every¬ 
body’s merits; thought herself a most fortunate 
creature, and surrounded with blessings in such 
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an excellent mother, and so many good neighbours 
and friends, and a home that wanted for nothing. 
The simplicity and cheerfulness of her nature, her 
contented and grateful spirit, were a recommenda¬ 
tion to everybody and a mine of felicity to herself. 
She was a great talker upon little matters, which 
exactly suited Mr. Woodhouse, full of trivial com¬ 
munications and harmless gossip.— Emma . 

SIR WALTER ELLIOT AND FAMILY 

Sir Walter Elliot of Kellynch Hall, in Somer¬ 
setshire, was a man who, for his own amusement, 
never took up any book but the Baronetage ; 
there he found occupation for an idle hour, and 
consolation in a distressed one ; there his faculties 
were roused into admiration and respect by con¬ 
templating the limited remnant of the earliest 
patents ; there any unwelcome sensations arising 
from domestic affairs changed naturally into pity 
and contempt as he turned over the almost endless 
creations of the last century ; and there, if every 
other leaf were powerless, he could read his own 
history with an interest which never failed. This 
was the page at which the favourite volume always 
opened : 

* ELLIOT OF KELLYNCH HALL 

* Walter Elliot, born March 1, 1760, married July 15, 
1784, Elizabeth, daughter of James Stevenson, Esq. of 
South Park, in the county of Gloucester ; by which 
lady (who died 1800) he has issue, Elizabeth, born 
June 1, 1785 ; Anne, bom August 9, 1787; a still¬ 
born son, November 5,1789 ; Mary, bom November 20, 
1791.’ 

Precisely such had the paragraph originally 
stood from the printer’s hands; but Sir Walter 
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had improved it by adding, for the information 
of himself and his family, these words, after the 
date of Mary’s birth: ‘ Married, December 16,1810, 
Charles, son and heir of Charles Musgrove, Esq. of 
Uppercross, in the county of Somerset/ and by 
inserting most accurately the day of the month on 
which he had lost his wife. 

Then followed the history and rise of the ancient 
and respectable family in the usual terms ; how 
it had been first settled in Cheshire, how mentioned 
in Dugdale, serving the office of high sheriff, 
representing a borough in three successive parlia¬ 
ments, exertions of loyalty, and dignity of baronet, 
in the first year of Charles II, with all the Marys 
and Elizabeths they had married; forming 
altogether two handsome duodecimo pages, and 
concluding with the arms and motto : ‘ Principal 
seat, Kellynch Hall, in the county of Somerset/ 
and Sir Walter’s handwriting again in this finale : 

4 Heir presumptive, William Walter Elliot, Esq., great 
grandson of the second Sir Walter.’ 

Vanity was the beginning and end of Sir Walter 
Elliot’s character—vanity of person and of 
situation. He had been remarkably handsome 
in his youth, and at fifty-four was still a very fine 
man. Few women could think more of their per¬ 
sonal appearance than he did, nor could the valet 
of any new made lord be more delighted with the 
place he held in society. He considered the bless¬ 
ing of beauty as inferior only to the blessing of a 
baronetcy ; and the Sir Walter Elliot, who united 
these gifts, was the constant object of his warmest 
respect and devotion. 

His good looks and his rank had one fair claim 
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on his attachment, since to them he must have 
owed a wife of very superior character to anything 
deserved by his own. Lady Elliot had been an 
excellent woman, sensible and amiable, whose 
judgement and conduct, if they might be pardoned 
the youthful infatuation which made her Lady 
Elliot, had never required indulgence afterwards. 
She had humoured, or softened, or concealed his 
failings, and promoted his real respectability for 
seventeen years ; and though not the very happiest 
being in the world herself, had found enough in her 
duties, her friends, and her children, to attach her 
to life, and make it no matter of indifference to her 
when she was called on to quit them. Three girls, 
the two eldest sixteen and fourteen, was an awful 
legacy for a mother to bequeath, an awful charge 
rather, to confide to the authority and guidance 
of a conceited, silly father. She had, however, one 
very intimate friend, a sensible, deserving woman, 
who had been brought, by strong attachment to 
herself, to settle close by her, in the village of 
Kellynch ; and on her kindness and advice Lady 
Elliot mainly relied for the best help and main¬ 
tenance of the good principles and instruction 
which she had been anxiously giving her daughters. 

This friend and Sir Walter did not marry, 
whatever might have been anticipated on that 
head by their acquaintance. Thirteen years had 
passed away since Lady Elliot’s death, and they 
were still near neighbours and intimate friends; 
and one remained a widower, the other a widow. 

That Lady Russell, of steady age and character, 
and extremely well provided for, should have no 
thought of a second marriage, needs no apology to 
the public, which is rather apt to be unreasonably 
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discontented when a woman does marry again, 
than when she does not ; but Sir Walter’s con¬ 
tinuing in singleness requires explanation. Be it 
known, then, that Sir Walter, like a good father 
(having met with one or two private disappoint¬ 
ments in very unreasonable applications), prided 
himself on remaining single for his dear daughter’s 
sake. For one daughter, his eldest, he would 
really have given up anything, which he had not 
been very much tempted to do. Elizabeth had 
succeeded at sixteen to all that was possible of her 
mother’s rights and consequence ; and being very 
handsome, and very like himself, her influence 
had always been great, and they had gone on 
together most happily. His two other children 
were of very inferior value. Mary had acquired 
a little artificial importance by becoming Mrs. 
Charles Musgrove; but Anne, with an elegance 
of mind and sweetness of character, which must 
have placed her high with any people of real under¬ 
standing, was nobody with either father or sister ; 
her word had no weight, her convenience was 
always to give way—she was only Anne. 

To Lady Russell, indeed, she was a most dear 
and highly valued god-daughter, favourite, and 
friend. Lady Russell loved them all; but it was 
only in Anne that she could fancy the mother to 
revive again.— Persuasion . 

ANNE ELLIOT AS SICK NURSE 

Charles Musgrove, indeed, afterwards showed 
more of inclination : ‘ the child was going on so 
well, and he wished so much to be introduced 
to Captain Wentworth, that, perhaps, he might 
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join them in the evening ; he would not dine from 
home, but he might walk in for half an hour.’ 
But in this he was eagerly opposed by his wife, 
with 4 Oh ! no, indeed, Charles, I cannot bear to 
have you go away. Only think, if anything should 
happen/ 

The child had a good night, and was going on 
well the next day. It must be a work of time to 
ascertain that no injury had been done to the 
spine ; but Mr. Robinson found nothing to increase 
alarm, and Charles Musgrove began consequently 
to feel no necessity for longer confinement. The 
child was to be kept in bed and amused as quietly 
as possible ; but what was there for a father to do ? 
This was quite a female case, and it would be highly 
absurd in him, who could be of no use at home, to 
shut himself up. His father very much wished 
him to meet Captain Wentworth, and there being 
no sufficient reason against it, he ought to go ; 
and it ended in his making a bold, public declara¬ 
tion, when he came in from shooting, of his 
meaning to dress directly, and dine at the other 
house. 

‘ Nothing can be going on better than the child,’ 
said he; ‘so I told my father just now that I 
would come, and he thought me quite right. 
Your sister being with you, my love, I have no 
scruple at all. You would not like to leave him 
yourself, but you see I can be of no use. Anne will 
send for me if anything is the matter.’ 

Husbands and wives generally understand when 
opposition will be vain. Mary knew, from Charles’s 
manner of speaking, that he was quite determined 
on going, and that it would be of no use to tease 
him. She said nothing, therefore, till he was out 
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of the room ; but as soon as there was only Anne 
to hear— 

‘ So you and I are to be left to shift by ourselves, 
with this poor sick child—and not a creature 
coming near us all the evening! I knew how it 
would be. This is always my luck. If there is 
anything disagreeable going on, men are always 
sure to get out of it, and Charles is as bad as any 
of them. Very unfeeling ! I must say it is very 
unfeeling of him to be running away from his poor 
little boy; talks of his being going on so well! 
How does he know that he is going on well, or that 
there may not be a sudden change half an hour 
hence ? I did not think Charles would have been 
so unfeeling. So here he is to go away and enjoy 
himself, and because I am the poor mother, I am 
not to be allowed to stir ; and yet, I am sure, I am 
more unfit than anybody else to be about the child. 
My being the mother is the very reason why my 
feelings should not be tried. I am not at all equal 
to it. You saw how hysterical I was yesterday/ 

‘ But that was only the effect of the suddenness 
of your alarm—of the shock. You will not be 
hysterical again. I dare say we shall have nothing 
to distress us. I perfectly understand Mr. Robin¬ 
son’s directions, and have no fears ; and indeed, 
Mary, I cannot wonder at your husband. Nursing 
does not belong to a man, it is not his province. 
A sick child is always the mother’s property, her 
own feelings generally make it so.’ 

‘ I hope I am as fond of my child as any mother, 
but I do not know that I am of any more use in the 
sick-room than Charles, for I cannot be always 
scolding and teasing a poor child when it is ill; 
and you saw, this morning, that if I told him to 
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keep quiet, lie was sure to begin kicking about. I 
have not nerves for the sort of thing.’ 

4 But could you be comfortable yourself, to be 
spending the whole evening away from the poor 
boy?’ 

4 Yes ; you see his papa can, and why should not 
I ? Jemima is so careful; and she could send us 
word every hour how he was. I really think Charles 
might as well have told his father we would all 
come. I am not more alarmed about little Charles 
now than he is. I was dreadfully alarmed yester¬ 
day, but the case is very different to-day.’ 

4 Well, if you do not think it too late to give 
notice for yourself, suppose you were to go, as 
well as your husband. Leave little Charles to my 
care. Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove cannot think it 
wrong while I remain with him.’ 

4 Are you serious? ’ cried Mary, her eyes brighten¬ 
ing. 4 Dear me ! that’s a very good thought, very 
good, indeed. To be sure, I may just as well go as 
not, for I am of no use at home—am I ? and it only 
harasses me. You, who have not a mother’s feelings, 
are a great deal the properest person. You can 
make little Charles do anything ; he always minds 
you at a word. It will be a great deal better than 
leaving him with only Jemima. Oh! I will cer¬ 
tainly go ; I am sure I ought if I can, quite as 
much as Charles, for they want me excessively to be 
acquainted with Captain Wentworth, and I know 
you do not mind being left alone. An excellent 
thought of yours, indeed, Anne ! I will go and tell 
Charles, and get ready directly. You can send for 
us, you know, at a moment’s notice, if anything is 
the-matter ; but I dare say there will be nothing to 
alarm you. I should not go, you may be sure, 
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if I did not feel quite at ease about my dear 
child/ 

The next moment she was tapping at her hus¬ 
band’s dressing-room door, and as Anne followed 
her upstairs, she was in time for the whole con¬ 
versation, which began with Mary’s saying, in 
a tone of great exultation— 

4 I mean to go with you, Charles, for I am of no 
more use at home than you are. If I were to shut 
myself up for ever with the child, I should not be 
able to persuade him to do anything he did not 
like. Anne will stay; Anne undertakes to stay 
at home and take care of him. It is Anne’s own 
proposal, and so I shall go with you, which will 
be a great deal better, for I have not dined at the 
other house since Tuesday.’ 

4 This is very kind of Anne,’ was her husband’s 
answer, 4 and I should be very glad to have you go ; 
but it seems rather hard that she should be left at 
home by herself, to nurse our sick child.’ 

Anne was now at hand to take up her own 
cause, and the sincerity of her manner being soon 
sufficient to convince him, where conviction was 
at least very agreeable, he had no farther scruples 
as to her being left to dine alone, though he still 
wanted her to join them in the evening, when the 
child might be at rest for the night, and kindly 
urged her to let him come and fetch her; but she 
was quite unpersuadable ; and this being the case, 
she had ere long the pleasure of seeing them set 
off together in high spirits. They were gone, she 
hoped, to be happy, however oddly constructed 
such happiness might seem ; as for herself, she was 
left with as many sensations of comfort, as were, 
perhaps, ever likely to be hers. She knew herself 
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to be of the first utility to the child ; and what was 
it to her if Frederick Wentworth were only half 
a mile distant, making himself agreeable to others ? 

She would have liked to know how he felt as to 
a meeting. Perhaps indifferent, if indifference 
could exist under such circumstances. He must be 
either indifferent or unwilling. Had he wished 
ever to see her again, he need not have waited 
till this time ; he would have done what she could 
not but believe that in his place she should have 
done long ago, when events had been early giving 
him the independence which alone had been 
wanting.— Persuasion. 

ANNE ENGAGED 

Wno can be in doubt of what followed ? When 
any two young people take it into their heads to 
marry, they are pretty sure by perseverance to 
carry their point, be they ever so poor, or ever so 
imprudent, or ever so little likely to be necessary 
to each other’s ultimate oomfort. This may 
be bad morality to conclude with, but I believe it 
to be truth ; and if such parties succeed, how should 
a Captain Wentworth and an Anne Elliot, with the 
advantage of maturity of mind, consciousness of 
right, and one independent fortune between them, 
fail of bearing down every opposition ? They 
might, in fact, have borne down a great deal more 
than they met with, for there was little to distress 
them beyond the want of graciousness and warmth. 
Sir Walter made no objection, and Elizabeth did 
nothing worse than look cold and unconcerned. 
Captain Wentworth, with five-and-twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds, and as high in his profession as merit 
and activity could place him, was no longer nobody. 
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He was now esteemed quite worthy to address the 
daughter of a foolish, spendthrift baronet, who had 
not had principle or sense enough to maintain 
himself in the situation in which Providence had 
placed him, and who could give his daughter at 
present but a small part of the share of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds which must be hers hereafter. 

Sir Walter, indeed, though he had no affection 
for Anne, and no vanity flattered, to make him 
really happy on the occasion, was very far from 
thinking it a bad match for her. On the contrary, 
when he saw more of Captain Wentworth, saw 
him repeatedly by daylight, and eyed him well, 
he was very much struck by his personal claims, 
and felt that his superiority of appearance might 
be not unfairly balanced against her superiority 
of rank ; and all this, assisted by his well-sounding 
name, enabled Sir Walter, at last, to prepare 
his pen, with a very good grace, for the insertion 
of the marriage in the volume of honour.— Per¬ 
suasion. 


CHARLES LAMB 

(1775-1834) 

IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES 

I am of a constitution so general, that it consorts 
and sympathizeth with all things, I have no antipathy, 
or rather idiosyncrasy in any thing. Those national 
repugnancies do not touch me, nor do I behold with 
prejudice the French, Italian, Spaniard or Dutch.— 
Religio Medici . 

That the author of the Religio Medici , mounted 
upon the airy stilts of abstraction, conversant 
about notional and conjectural essences; in 
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whose categories of Being the possible took the 
upper hand of the actual; should have .overlooked 
the impertinent individualities of such poor con¬ 
cretions as mankind, is not much to be admired. 
It is rather to be wondered at, that in the genus of 
animals he should have condescended to dis¬ 
tinguish that species at all. For myself—earth- 
bound and fettered to the scene of my activities, 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the sky, 

I confess that I do feel the differences of mankind, 
national or individual, to an unhealthy excess. 
I can look with no indifferent eye upon .things or 
persons. Whatever is, is to me a matter of taste 
or distaste ; or when once it becomes indifferent, 
it begins to be disrelishing. I am, in plainer words, 
a bundle of prejudices—made up of likings 
and dislikings—the veriest thrall to sympathies, 
apathies, antipathies. In a certain sense, I hope 
it may be said of me that I am a lover of my 
species. I can feel for all indifferently, but I 
cannot feel towards all equally. The more purely- 
English word that expresses sympathy will better 
explain my meaning. I can be a friend to a worthy 
man, who upon another account cannot be my 
mate or fellow . I cannot like all people alike. 

I have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, 
and am obliged to desist from the experiment in 
despair. They cannot like me—and in truth, I 
never knew one of that nation who attempted to 
do it. There is something more plain and in¬ 
genuous in their mode of proceeding. We know 
one another at first sight. There is an order of 
imperfect intellects (under which mine must be 
content to rank) which in its constitution is essen : 
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tially anti-Caledonian. The owners of the sort of 
faculties I allude to, have minds rather suggestive 
than comprehensive. They have no pretences to 
much clearness or precision in their ideas, or in 
their manner of expressing them. Their intellec¬ 
tual wardrobe (to confess fairly) has few whole 
pieces in it. They are content with fragments 
and scattered pieces of Truth. She presents no 
full front to them—a feature or side-face at the 
most. Hints and glimpses, germs and crude essays 
at a system, is the utmost they pretend to. They 
beat up a little game peradventure—and leave it 
to knottier heads, more robust constitutions, 
to run it down. The light that lights them is not 
steady and polar, but mutable and shifting : 
waxing, and again waning. Their conversation is 
accordingly. They will throw out a random word 
in or out of season, and be content to let it pass 
for what it is worth. They cannot speak always as 
if they were upon their oath—but must be under¬ 
stood, speaking or writing, with some abatement. 
They seldom wait to mature a proposition, but 
e’en bring it to market in the green ear. They 
delight to impart their defective discoveries as 
they arise, without waiting for their full develop¬ 
ment. They are no systematizers, and would but 
err more by attempting it. Their minds, as 
I said before, are suggestive merely. The brain 
of a true Caledonian (if I am not mistaken) is con¬ 
stituted upon quite a different plan. His Minerva 
is born in panoply. You are never admitted to see 
his ideas in their growth—if, indeed, they do 
grow, and are not rather put together upon prin¬ 
ciples of clock-work. You never catch his mind 
in an undress. He never hints or suggests any thing, 
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but unlades his stock of ideas in perfect order and 
completeness. He brings his total wealth into 
company, and gravely unpacks it. His riches are 
always about him. He never stoops to catch a 
glittering something in your presence, to share 
it with you, before he quite knows whether it be 
true touch or not. You cannot cry halves to any 
thing that he finds. He does not find, but bring. 
You never witness his first apprehension of a thing. 
His understanding is always at its meridian—you 
never see the first dawn, the early streaks.—He 
has no falterings of self-suspicion. Surmises, 
guesses, misgivings, half-intuitions, semi-con¬ 
sciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim instincts, 
embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain, 
or vocabulary. The twilight of dubiety never falls 
upon him. Is he orthodox—he has no doubts. 
Is he an infidel—he has none either. Between the 
affirmative and the negative there is no border-land 
with him. You cannot hover with him upon the 
confines of truth, or wander in the maze of a pro¬ 
bable argument. He always keeps the path. You 
cannot make excursions with him—for he sets you 
right. His taste never fluctuates. His morality 
never abates. He cannot compromise, or under¬ 
stand middle actions. There can be but a right and 
a wrong. His conversation is as a book. His 
affirmations have the sanctity of an oath. You 
must speak upon the square with him. He 
stops a metaphor like a suspected person in an 
enemy’s country. * A healthy book ! ’—said one 
of his eountrymen to me, who had ventured to 
give that appellation to John Buncle,—‘ did I 
catch rightly what you said ? I have heard of a 
man in health, and of a healthy state of body, 
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but I do not see how that epithet can be properly- 
applied to a book.’ Above all, you must beware 
of indirect expressions before a Caledonian. Clap 
an extinguisher upon your irony, if you are unhap¬ 
pily blest with a vein of it. Remember you are 
upon your oath. I have a print of a graceful female 
after Leonardo da Vinci, which I was showing off 

to Mr. After he had examined it minutely, 

I ventured to ask him how he liked my beauty 
(a foolish name it goes by among my friends)— 
when he very gravely assured me, that * he had 
considerable respect for my character and talents ’ 
(so he was pleased to say), ‘ but had not given 
himself much thought about the degree of my 
personal pretensions.’ The misconception stag¬ 
gered me, but did not seem much to disconcert 
him.—Persons of this nation are particularly 
fond of affirming a truth—which nobody doubts. 
They do not so properly affirm, as annunciate it. 
They do indeed appear to have such a love of 
truth (as if, like virtue, it were valuable for itself) 
that all truth becomes equally valuable, whether 
the proposition that contains it be new or old, 
disputed, or such as is impossible to become a 
subject of disputation. I was present not .long 
since at a party of North Britons, where a son of 
Burns was expected ; and happened to drop a 
silly expression (in my South British way), that 
I wished it were the father instead of the son— 
when four of them started up at once to inform 
me, that ‘that was impossible, because he was dead 
An impracticable wish, it seems, was more than 
they could conceive. Swift has hit off this part of 
their character, namely their love of truth, in his 
biting way, but with an illiberality that necessarily 
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confines the passage to the margin. The tedious¬ 
ness of these people is certainly provoking. I 
wonder if they ever tire one another !—In my 
early life I had a passionate fondness for the poetry 
of Burns. I have sometimes foolishly hoped 
to ingratiate myself with his countrymen by 
expressing it. But I have always found that a true 
Scot resents your admiration of his compatriot, 
even more than he would your contempt of him. 
The latter he imputes to your ‘ imperfect acquain¬ 
tance with many of the words which he uses * ; 
and the same objection makes it a presumption in 
you to suppose that you can admire him.— 
Thomson they seem to have forgotten. Smollett 
they have neither forgotten nor forgiven for his 
delineation of Rory and his companion, upon 
their first introduction to our metropolis.—Speak 
of Smollett as a great genius, and they will retort 
upon you Hume’s History compared with his Con¬ 
tinuation of it. What if the historian had con¬ 
tinued Humphrey Clinker ? 

I have, in the abstract, no disrespect for Jews. 
They are a piece of stubborn antiquity, compared 
with which Stonehenge is in its nonage. They date 
beyond the pyramids. But I should not care to 
be in habits of familiar intercourse with any of that 
nation. I confess that I have not the nerves to 
enter their synagogues. Old prejudices cling 
about me. I cannot shake off the story of Hugh 
of Lincoln. Centuries of injury, contempt, and 
hate, on the one side,—of cloaked revenge, dis¬ 
simulation, and hate, on the other, between our 
and their fathers, must, and ought, to affect 
the blood of the children. I cannot believe it 
can run clear and kindly yet; or that a few fine 
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words, such as candour, liberality, the light of a 
nineteenth century, can close up the breaches of 
so deadly a disunion. A Hebrew is nowhere con¬ 
genial to me. He is least distasteful on ’Change— 
for the mercantile spirit levels all distinctions, as 
all are beauties in the dark. I boldly confess that 
I do not relish the approximation of Jew and 
Christian, which has become so fashionable. The 
reciprocal endearments have, to me, something 
hypocritical and unnatural in them. I do not like 
to see the Church and Synagogue kissing and 
congeeing in awkward postures of an affected 
civility. If they are converted, why do they not 
come over to us altogether ? Why keep up a form 
of separation, when the life of it is fled ? If they 
can sit with us at table, why do they keck at our 
cookery ? I do not understand these half con- 
vertites. Jews christianizing—Christians judaizing 
—puzzle me. I like fish or flesh. A moderate Jew 
is a more confounding piece of anomaly than a wet 
Quaker. The spirit of the synagogue is essen¬ 
tially separative . B-would have been more in 

keeping if he had abided by the faith of his fore¬ 
fathers. There is a fine scorn in his face, which 

nature meant to be of-Christians. The Hebrew 

spirit is strong in him, in spite of his proselytism. 
He cannot conquer the Shibboleth. How it 
breaks out, when he sings, * The Children of Israel 
passed through the Red Sea ! ’ The auditors, for 
the moment, are as Egyptians to him, and he rides 
over our necks in triumph. There is no mistaking 

him.—B-has a strong expression of sense in his 

countenance, and it is confirmed by his singing. 
The foundation of his vocal excellence is sense. 
He sings with understanding, as Kemble delivered 
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dialogue. He would sing the Commandments, 
and give an appropriate character to each prohibi¬ 
tion. His nation, in general, have not over-sensible 
countenances. How should they ?—but you 
seldom see a silly expression among them. Gain, 
and the pursuit of gain, sharpen a man’s visage. 
I never heard of an idiot being born among them.— 
Some admire the Jewish female-physiognomy. 
I admire it—but with trembling. Jael had those 
full dark inscrutable eyes. 

In the Negro countenance you will often meet 
with strong traits of benignity. I have felt yearn¬ 
ings of tenderness towards some of these faces— 
or rather masks—that have looked out kindly 
upon one in casual encounters in the streets and 
highways. I love what Fuller beautifully calls— 
these ‘ images of God cut in ebony \ But I 
should not like to associate with them, to share 
my meals and my good-nights with them—because 
they are black. 

I love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. I 
venerate the Quaker principles. It does me good 
for the rest of the day when I meet any of their 
people in my path. When I am ruffled or disturbed 
by any occurrence, the sight or quiet voice of 
a Quaker acts upon me as a ventilator, lightening 
the air, and taking off a load from the bosom. 
But I cannot like the Quakers (as Desdemona 
would say) ‘ to live with them \ I am all over 
sophisticated—with humours, fancies, craving 
hourly sympathy. I must have books, pictures, 
theatres, chit-chat, scandal, jokes, ambiguities, and 
a thousand whim-whams, which their simpler 
taste can do without. I should starve at their 
primitive banquet. My appetites are too high 
s 2 
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for the salads which (according to Evelyn) Eve 
dressed for the angel, my gusto too excited 

To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 

The indirect answers which Quakers are often 
found to return to a question put to them may be 
explained, I think, without the vulgar assumption, 
that they are more given to evasion and equivoca¬ 
ting than other people. They naturally look to 
their words more carefully, and are more cautious 
of committing themselves. They have a peculiar 
character to keep up on this head. They stand in 
a manner upon their veracity. A Quaker is by 
law exempted from taking an oath. The custom 
of resorting to an oath in extreme cases, sanctified 
as it is by all religious antiquity, is apt (it must be 
confessed) to introduce into the laxer sort of minds 
the notion of two kinds of truth—the one applicable 
to the solemn affairs of justice, and the other to the 
common proceedings of daily intercourse. As 
truth bound upon the conscience by an oath can 
be but truth, so in the common affirmations of the 
shop and the market-place a latitude is expected, 
and conceded upon questions wanting this solemn 
covenant. Something less than truth satisfies. 
It is common to hear a person say, ‘ You do not 
expect me to speak as if I were upon my oath.* 
Hence a great deal of incorrectness and inadver¬ 
tency, short of falsehood, creeps into ordinary con¬ 
versation ; and a kind of secondary or laic-truth 
is tolerated, where clergy-truth—oath-truth, by 
the nature of the circumstances, is not required. 
A Quaker knows none of this distinction. His 
simple affirmation being received, upon the most 
sacred occasions, without any further test, stamps 
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a value upon the words which he is to use upon the 
most indifferent topics of life. He looks to them, 
naturally, with more severity. You can have 
of him no more than his word. He knows if he 
is caught tripping in a casual expression, he 
forfeits, for himself, at least, his claim to the 
invidious exemption. He knows that his syl¬ 
lables are weighed—and how far a conscious¬ 
ness of this particular watchfulness, exerted against 
a person, has a tendency to produce indirect 
answers, and a diverting of the question by honest 
means, might be illustrated, and the practice 
justified, by a more sacred example than is proper 
to be adduced upon this occasion. The admirable 
presence of mind, which is notorious in Quakers 
upon all contingencies, might be traced to this 
imposed self-watchfulness—if it did not seem 
rather an humble and secular scion of that old 
stock of religious constancy, which never bent or 
faltered, in the Primitive Friends, or gave way to 
the winds of persecution, to the violence of judge 
or accuser, under trials and racking examinations. 
‘ You will never be the wiser, if I sit here answering 
your questions till midnight/ said one of those 
upright Justicers to Penn, who had been putting 
law-cases with a puzzling subtlety. 4 Thereafter 
as the answer may be/ retorted the Quaker. The 
astonishing composure of this people is sometimes 
ludicrously- displayed in lighter instances.—I was 
travelling in a stage-coach with three male Quakers, 
buttoned up in the straitest non-conformity of 
their sect. We stopped to bait at Andover, 
where a meal, partly tea apparatus, partly supper, 
was set before us. My friends confined themselves 
to the tea-table. I in my way took supper. When 
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the landlady brought in the bill, the eldest of my 
companions discovered that she had charged for 
both meals. This was resisted. Mine hostess 
was very clamorous and positive. Some mild 
arguments were used on the part of the Quakers, 
for which the heated mind of the good lady seemed 
by no means a fit recipient. The guard came in 
with his usual peremptory notice. The Quakers 
pulled^out their money, and formally tendered it 
—so much for tea—I, in humble imitation, tender¬ 
ing mine—for the supper which I had taken. 
She would not relax in her demand. So they all 
three quietly put up their silver, as did myself, and 
marched out of the room, the eldest and gravest 
going first, with myself closing up the rear, who 
thought I could not do better than follow the 
example of such grave and warrantable personages. 
We got in. The steps went up. The coach drove 
off. The murmurs of mine hostess, not very 
indistinctly or ambiguously pronounced, became 
after a time inaudible—and now my conscience, 
which the whimsical scene had for a while sus¬ 
pended, beginning to give some twitches, I waited 
in the hope that some justification would be offered 
by these serious persons for the seeming injustice of 
their conduct. To my great surprise, not a syllable 
was dropped on the subject. They sate as mute 
as at a meeting. At length the eldest of them 
broke silence, by inquiring of his next neighbour, 

‘ Hast thee heard how indigos go at the India 
House ? * and the question operated as a soporific on 
my moral feeling as far as Exeter .—Essays of Elia . 
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Bridget Elia has been my housekeeper for 
many a long year. I have obligations to Bridget, 
extending beyond the period of memory. We house 
together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort of double 
singleness ; with such tolerable comfort, upon the 
whole, that I, for one, find in myself no sort of 
disposition to go out upon the mountains, with the 
rash king’s offspring, to bewail my celibacy. We 
agree pretty well in our tastes and habits—yet so, 
as * with a difference \ We are generally in har¬ 
mony, with occasional bickerings—as it should 
be among near relations. Our sympathies are 
rather understood, than expressed ; and once, upon 
my dissembling a tone in my voice more kind than 
ordinary, my cousin burst into tears, and com¬ 
plained that I was altered. We are both great 
readers in different directions. While I am hang¬ 
ing over (for the thousandth time) some passage in 
old Burton, or one of his strange contemporaries, 
she is abstracted in some modern tale, or adventure, 
whereof our common reading-table is daily fed 
with assiduously fresh supplies. Narrative teazes 
me. I have little concern in the progress of events. 
She must have a story—well, ill, or indifferently 
told—so there be life stirring in it, and plenty of 
good or evil accidents. The fluctuations o| fortune 
in fiction—and almost in real life—have ceased 
to interest, or operate but dully upon me. Out-of- 
the-way humours and opinions—heads with some 
diverting twist in them—the oddities of author¬ 
ship please me. most. My cousin has a native 
disrelish of any thing that sounds odd or bizarre. 
Nothing goes down with her, that is quaint, 
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irregular, or out of the road of common sympathy. 
She ‘ holds Nature more clever \ I can pardon 
her blindness to the beautiful obliquities of the 
Religio Medici ; but she must apologize to me for 
certain disrespectful insinuations, which she has 
been pleased to throw out latterly, touching the 
intellectuals of a dear favourite of mine, of the last 
century but one—the thrice noble, chaste, and 
virtuous,—but again somewhat fantastical, and 
original-brain’d, generous Margaret Newcastle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener perhaps 
than I could have wished, to have had for her 
associates and mine, free-thinkers—leaders, and 
disciples, of novel philosophies and systems; 
but she neither wrangles with, nor accepts, their 
opinions. That which was good and venerable 
to her, when a child, retains its authority over her 
mind still. She never juggles or plays tricks with 
her understanding. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too posi¬ 
tive ; and I have observed the result of our dis¬ 
putes to be almost uniformly this—that in matters 
of fact, dates, and circumstances, it turns out, that 
I was in the right, and my cousin in the wrong. 
But where we have differed upon moral points ; 
upon something proper to be done, or let alone ; 
whatever heat of opposition, or steadiness of 
conviction, I set out with, I am sure always, in 
the long run, to be brought over to her way of 
thinking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman 
with a gentle hand, for Bridget does not like to be 
told of her faults. She hath an awkward trick (to 
say no worse of it) of reading in company : at 
which times she will answer yes or no to a question, 
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without fully understanding its purport—which 
is provoking, and derogatory in the highest degree 
to the dignity of the putter of the said question. 
Her presence of mind is equal to the most pressing 
trials of life, but will sometimes desert her upon 
trifling occasions. When the purpose requires it, 
and is a thing of moment, she can speak to it 
greatly ; but in matters which are not stuff of the 
conscience, she hath been known sometimes to 
let slip a word less seasonably. 

Her education in youth was not much attended 
to ; and she happily missed all that train of female 
garniture, which passeth by the name of accom¬ 
plishments. She was tumbled early, by accident 
or design, into a spacious closet of good old English 
reading, without much selection or prohibition, 
and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome 
pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should be 
brought up exactly in this fashion. I know not 
whether their chance in wedlock might not be 
diminished by it; but I can answer for it, that 
it makes (if the worst come to the worst) most 
incomparable old maids. 

In a season of distress, she is the truest com¬ 
forter ; but in the teasing accidents, and minor 
perplexities, which do not call out the will to meet 
them, she sometimes maketh matters worse by an 
excess of participation. If she does not always 
divide your trouble, upon the pleasanter occa¬ 
sions of life she is sure always to treble your satis¬ 
faction. She is excellent to be at a play with, or 
upon a visit; but best, when sha goes a journey 
with you. 

We made an excursion together a few summers 
since, into Hertfordshire, to beat up the quarters of 
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some of our less-known relations in that fine corn 
country. 

The oldest thing I remember is Mackery End ; 
or Mackerel End, as it is spelt, perhaps more 
properly, in some .old maps of Hertfordshire; 
a farm-house,—delightfully situated within a 
gentle walk from Wheathampstead. I can just 
remember having been there, on a visit to a great- 
aunt, when I was a child, under the care of Bridget; 
who, as I have said, is older than myself by some 
ten years. I wish that I could throw into a heap 
the remainder of our joint existences, that we 
might share them in equal division. But that is 
impossible. The house was at that time in the 
occupation of a substantial yeoman, who had 
married my grandmother’s sister. His name was 
Grladman. My grandmother was a Bruton, 
married to a Field. The Gladmans and the Brutons 
are still flourishing in that part of the county, 
but the Fields are almost extinct. More than 
forty years had elapsed since the visit I speak of ; 
and, for the greater portion of that period, we had 
lost sight of the other two branches also. Who 
or what sort of persons inherited Mackery End— 
kindred or strange folk—we were afraid almost t6 
conjecture, but determined some day to explore. 

By somewhat a circuitous route, taking the 
noble park at Luton in our way from Saint Albans, 
we arrived at the spot of our anxious curiosity 
about noon. The sight of the old farm-house, 
though every trace of it was effaced from my 
recollection, affected me with a pleasure which 
I had not experienced for many a year. For though 
1 had forgotten it, we had never forgotten being 
there together, and we had been talking about 
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Mackery End all our lives, till memory on my part 
became mocked with a phantom of itself, and I 
thought I knew the aspect of a place, which, 
when present, 0 how unlike it was to that , which I 
had conjured up so many times instead of it! 

Still the air breathed balmily about it; the 
season was in the 4 heart of June ’, and I could say 
with the poet, 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation ! 

Bridget’s was more a waking bliss than mine, 
for she easily remembered her old acquaintance 
again—some altered features, of course, a little 
grudged at. At first, indeed, she was ready to 
disbelieve for joy; but the scene soon re-con¬ 
firmed itself in her affections—and she traversed 
every outpost of the old mansion, to the wood- 
house, the orchard, the place where the pigeon- 
house had stood (house and birds were alike flpwn) 
—with a breathless impatience of recognition, 
which was more pardonable perhaps than de¬ 
corous at the age of fifty odd. But Bridget in 
some things is behind her years. 

The only thing left was to get into the house— 
and that was a difficulty which to me singly would 
have been insurmountable ; for I am terribly shy 
in making myself known to strangers and* out-of- 
date kinsfolk. Love, stronger than scruple, winged 
my cousin in without me ; but she soon returned 
with a creature that might have sat to a sculptor 
for the image of Welcome. It was the youngest of 
the Gladmans ; who, by marriage with a Bruton, 
had become mistress of the old mansion. A comely 
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brood are the Brutons. Six of them, females, were 
noted as the handsomest young women in the 
county. But this adopted Bruton, in my mind, 
was better than they all—more comely. She was 
born too late to have remembered me. She just 
recollected in early life to have had her cousin 
Bridget once pointed out to her,, climbing a stile. 
But the name of kindred, and of cousinship, was 
enough. Those slender ties, that prove slight as 
gossamer in the rending atmosphere of a metropolis, 
bind faster, as we found it, in hearty, homely, 
loving Hertfordshire. In five minutes we were as 
thoroughly acquainted as if we had been born and 
bred up together; were familiar, even to the 
calling each other by our Christian names. So 
Christians should call one another. To have seen 
Bridget, and her—it was like the meeting of the 
two scriptural cousins ! There was a grace and 
dignity, an amplitude of form and stature, answer¬ 
ing to her mind, in this farmer’s wife, which 
would have shined in a palace—or so we thought it. 
We were made welcome by husband and wife 
equally—we, and our friend that was with us— 
I had almost forgotten him—but B. F. will not so 
soon forget that meeting, if peradventure he shall 
read this on the far distant shores where the 
Kangaroo haunts. The fatted calf was made ready, 
or rather was already so, as if in anticipation of our 
coming*; and, after an appropriate glass of native 
wine, never let me forget with what honest pride 
this hospitable cousin made us proceed to Wheat- 
hampstead, to introduce us (as some new-found 
rarity) to her mother and sister Gladmans, who 
did indeed know something more of us, at a time 
when she almost knew nothing.—With what 
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corresponding kindness we were received by them 
also—how Bridget’s memory, exalted by the 
occasion, warmed into a thousand half-obliterated 
recollections of things and persons, to my utter 
astonishment, and her own—and to the astound- 
ment of B. F. who sat by, almost the only thing 
that was not a cousin there,—old effaced images 
of more than half-forgotten names and circum¬ 
stances still crowding back upon her, as words 
written in lemon come out upon exposure to a 
friendly warmth,—when I forget all this, then may 
my country cousins forget me ; and Bridget no 
more remember, that in the days of weakling 
infancy I was her tender charge—as I have been 
her care in foolish manhood since—in those pretty 
pastoral walks, long ago, about Mackery End, in 
Hertfordshire .—Essays of Elia. 

A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my 
friend M. was obliging enough to read and explain 
to me, for the first seventy thousand ages ate their 
meat raw, clawing or biting it from the living 
animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. 
This period is not obscurely hinted at by their 
great Confucius in the second chapter of his Mun¬ 
dane Mutations, where he designates a kind of 
golden age by the term Cho-fang, literally the 
Cooks’ holiday. The manuscript goes on to say, 
that the art of roasting, or rather broiling (which 
I take to be the elder brother) was accidentally dis¬ 
covered in the manner following. The swine-herd, 
Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one morning, 
as his manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, 
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left his cottage in the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, 
a great lubberly boy, who being fond of playing 
with fire, as younkers of his age commonly are, let 
some sparks escape into a bundle of straw, which 
kindling quickly, spread the conflagration over 
every part of their poor mansion till it was reduced 
to ashes. Together with the cottage (a sorry 
antediluvian make-shift of a building, you may 
think it), what was of much more importance, 
a fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than 
nine in number, perished. China pigs have been 
esteemed a luxury all over the East from the 
remotest periods that we read of. Bo-bo was in 
the utmost consternation, as you may think, not 
so much for the sake of the tenement, which his 
father and he could easily build up again with a few 
dry branches, and the labour of an hour or two, at 
any time, as for the loss of the pigs. While he was 
thinking what he should say to his father, and 
wringing his hands over the smoking remnants 
of one of those untimely sufferers, an odour assailed 
his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before 
experienced. What could it proceed from ?—not 
from the burnt cottage—he had smelt that smell 
before—indeed this was by no means the first 
accident of the kind which had occurred through 
the negligence of this unlucky young fire-brand. 
Much less did it resemble that of any known herb, 
weed, or flower. A premonitory moistening at the 
same time overflowed his nether lip. He knew 
not what to think. He next stooped down to feel 
the pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He 
burnt his fingers, and to cool them he applied them 
in his booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the 
crumbs of the scorched skin had come away with 
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his fingers, and for the first time in his life (in the 
world’s life indeed, for before him no man had 
known it) he tasted— crackling! Again he felt 
and fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so 
much now, still he licked his fingers from a sort of 
habit. The truth at length broke into his slow 
understanding, that it was the pig that smelt so, 
and the pig that tasted so delicious ; and, surren¬ 
dering himself up to the new-born pleasure, he fell 
to tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched skin 
with the flesh next it, and was cramming it down his 
throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire entered 
amid the smoking rafters, armed with retribu- 
tory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began 
to fain blows upon the young rogue’s shoulders, 
as thick as hail-stones, which Bo-bo heeded not 
any more than if they had been flies. The tickling 
pleasure, which he experienced in his lower regions, 
had rendered him quite callous to any incon¬ 
veniences he might feel in those remote quarters. 
His father might lay on, .but he could not beat 
him from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of 
it, when, becoming a little more sensible of his 
situation, something like the following dialogue 
ensued. 

‘ You graceless whelp, what have you got there 
devouring ? Is it not enough that you have burnt 
me down three houses with your dog’s tricks, and 
be hanged to you, but you must be eating fire, and 
I know not what—what have you got there, I say ? ’ 

‘ 0 father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste 
how nice the burnt pig eats.’ 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed 
his son, and he cursed himself that ever he should 
beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 
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Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened 
since morning, soon raked out another pig, and 
fairly rending it asunder, thrust the lesser half 
by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting 
out 4 Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father, only 
taste—0 Lord ’,—with such-like barbarous ejacula¬ 
tions, cramming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped 
the abominable thing, wavering whether he should 
not put his son to death for an unnatural young 
monster, when the crackling scorching his fingers, 
as it had done his son’s, and applying the same 
remedy to them, he in his turn tasted some of 
its flavour, which, make what sour mouths he would 
for a pretence, proved not altogether displeasing to 
him. In conclusion (for the manuscript here is a 
little tedious) both father and son fairly sat down to 
the mess, and never left off till they had dispatched 
all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret 
escape, for the neighbours would certainly have 
stoned them for a couple of abominable wretches, 
who could think of improving upon the good meat 
which God had sent them. Nevertheless, strange 
stories got about. It was observed that Ho-ti’s 
cottage was burnt down now more frequently 
than ever. Nothing but fires from this time for¬ 
ward. Some would break out in broad day, others 
in the night-time. As often as the sow farrowed, 
so sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; 
and Ho-ti himself, which was the more remarkable, 
instead of chastising his son, seemed to grow moro 
indulgent to him than ever. At length they were 
watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son summoned to take their trial at 
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Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize town. Evid¬ 
ence was given, the obnoxious food itself produced 
in court, and verdict about to be pronounced, 
when the foreman of the jury begged that some 
of the burnt pig, of which the culprits stood 
accused, might be handed into the box. He handled 
it, and they all handled it, and burning their fingers, 
as Bo-bo and his father had done before them, and 
nature prompting to each of them the same 
remedy, against the face of all the facts, and the 
clearest charge which judge had ever given—to 
the surprise of the whole court, townsfolk, 
strangers, reporters, and all present—without 
leaving the box, or any manner of consultation 
whatever, they brought in a simultaneous verdict 
of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at 
the manifest iniquity of the decision : and, when 
the court was dismissed, went privily, and bought 
up all the pigs that could be had for love or money. 
In a few days his Lordship’s town house was 
observed to be on fire. The thing took wing, and 
now there was nothing to be seen but fires in every 
direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear 
all over the district. The insurance offices one and 
all shut up shop. People built slighter and slighter 
every day, until it was feared that the very science 
of architecture would in no long time be lost to 
the world. Thus this custom of firing houses con 
tinued, till in process of time, says my manuscript, 
a sage arose, like our Locke, who made a discovery, 
that the flesh of swine, or indeed of any other animal, 
might be cooked (burnt, as they called it) without 
the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress 
it. Then first began the rude form of a gridiron. 
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Roasting by the string, or spit, came in a century 
or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By such 
slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the 
most useful, and seemingly the most obvious arts, 

make their way among mankind.- 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account 
above given, it must be agreed, that if a worthy 
pretext for so dangerous an experiment as setting 
houses on fire (especially in these days) could be 
assigned in favour of any culinary object, that pre¬ 
text and excuse might be found in roast pig. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis , 
I will maintain it to be the most delicate— princejps 
obsoniorum. 

I speak not of your grown porkers—things 
between pig and pork—those hobbydehoys—but 
a young and tender suckling—under a moon old 
—guiltless as yet of the sty—with no original speck 
of the amor immunditice , the hereditary failing of 
the first parent, yet manifest—his voice as yet 
not broken, but something between a childish 
treble, and a grumble—the mild forerunner, or 
;prceludium , of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant that our 
ancestors ate them seethed, or boiled—but what 
a sacrifice of the exterior tegument! 

There is no flavour comparable, I will contend, 
to that of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over¬ 
roasted, crackling , as it is well called—the very 
teeth are invited to their share of the pleasure at 
this banquet in overcoming the coy, brittle resis¬ 
tance—with the adhesive oleaginous—0 call 
it not fat—but an indefinable sweetness growing 
up to it—the tender blossoming of fat—fat cropped 
in the bud—taken in the shoot—in the first in- 
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nocence—the cream and quintessence of the 

child-pig’s yet pure food-the lean, no lean, 

but a kind of animal manna—or, rather, fat and 
lean (if it must be so) so blended and running into 
each other, that both together make but one am* 
brosian result, or common substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing—it seemeth 
rather a refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, 
that he is so passive to. How equably he twirleth 
round the string!—Now he is just done. To see the 
extreme sensibility of that tender age, he hath 
wept out his pretty % eyes — radiant jellies — 
shooting stars— 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek 
he lieth !—wouldst thou have had this innocent 
grow up to the grossness and indocility which 
too often accompany maturer swinehood ? Ten 
to one he would have proved a glutton, a sloven, 
an obstinate, disagreeable animal—wallowing in 
all manner of filthy conversation—from these 
sins he is happily snatched away— 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came with timely care— 

his memory is odoriferous—no clown curseth, 
while his stomach half rejecteth, the rank bacon— 
no coalheaver bolteth him in reeking sausages— 
he hath a fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach 
of the judicious epicure—and for such a tomb 
might be content to die. 

He is the best of Sapors. Pine-apple is great. 
She is indeed almost too transcendent—a delight, 
if not sinful, yet so like to sinning, that really a 
tender-conscienced person would do well to pause 
—too ravishing for mortal taste, she woundeth and 
excoriateth the lips that approach her—like lovers 
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kisses, she biteth—she is a pleasure bordering on 
pain from the fierceness and insanity of her relish 
—but she stoppeth at the palate—she meddleth 
not with the appetite—and the coarsest hunger 
might barter her consistently for a mutton chop. 

Pig—let me speak his praise—is no less provoca¬ 
tive of the appetite, than he is satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. The strong 
man may batten on him, and the weakling re- 
fuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle 
of virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, 
and not to be unravelled without hazard, he is— 
good throughout. No part of him is better or worse 
than another. He helpeth, as far as his little means 
extend, all around. He is the least envious of 
banquets. He is all neighbours’ fare. 

I am one of those, who freely and ungrudgingly 
impart a share of the good things of this life which 
fall to their lot (few as mine are in this kind) to a 
friend. I protest I take as great an interest in my 
friend’s pleasures, his relishes, and proper satisfac¬ 
tions, as in mine own. 4 Presents ’, I often say, 
4 endear Absents.’ Hares, pheasants, partridges, 
snipes, barn-door chicken (those 4 tame villatic 
fowl ’), capons, plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I 
dispense as freely as I receive them. I love to taste 
them, as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. 
But a stop must be put somewhere. One would 
not, like Lear, 4 give every thing I make my 
stand upon pig. Methinks it is an ingratitude to 
the Giver of all good flavours, to extra-domiciliate, 
or send out of the house, slightingly, (under 
pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a 
blessing so particularly adapted, predestined, I 
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may say, to my individual palate.—It argues an 
insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind 
at school. My good old aunt, who never parted 
from me at the end of a holiday without stuffing a 
sweet-meat, or some nice thing, into my pocket, 
had dismissed me one evening with a smoking 
plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In my way to 
school (it was over London bridge) a grey-headed 
old beggar saluted me (I have no doubt at this 
time of day that he was a counterfeit). I had no 
pence to console him with, and in the vanity of 
self-denial, and the very coxcombry of charity, 
school-boy-like, I made him a present of—the 
whole cake ! I walked on a little, buoyed up, 
as one is on such occasions, with a sweet soothing 
of self-satisfaction ; but before I had got to the end 
of the bridge, my better feelings returned, and I 
burst into tears, thinking how ungrateful I had been 
to my good aunt, to go and give her good gift 
away to a stranger, that I had never seen before, 
and who might be a bad man for aught I knew; 
and then I thought of the pleasure my aunt would 
be taking in thinking that I—I myself, and not 
another—would eat her nice cake—and what 
should I say to her the next time I saw her—how 
naughty I was to part with her pretty present— 
and the odour of that spicy cake came back upon 
my recollection, and the pleasure and the curiosity 
I had taken in seeing her make it, and her joy 
when she sent it to the oven, and how disappointed 
she would feel that I had never had a bit of it in 
my mouth at last—and I blamed my impertinent 
spirit of alms-giving, and out-of-place hypocrisy 
of goodness, and above all I wished never to see 
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the face again of that insidious, good-for-nothing, 
old grey impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their methods of 
sacrificing these tender victims. We read of pigs 
whipt to death with something of a shock, as we 
hear of any other obsolete custom. The age of 
discipline is gone by, or it would be curious to 
inquire (in a philosophical light merely) what effect 
this process might have towards intenerating and 
dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild and 
dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It looks like 
refining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, while 
we condemn the inhumanity, how we censure the 
wisdom of the practice. It might impart a 
gusto— 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the 
young students, when I was at St. Omer’s, and 
maintained with much learning and pleasantry on 
both sides, ‘ Whether, supposing that the flavour 
of a pig who obtained his death by whipping (per 
flagellationem extremam) superadded a pleasure 
upon the palate of a man more intense than any 
possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, 
is man justified in using that method of putting 
the animal to death ? ’ I forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a 
few bread crumbs, done up with his liver and brains, 
and a dash of mild sage. But, banish, dear Mrs. 
Cook, I beseech you, the whole onion tribe. 
Barbecue your whole hogs to your palate, steep 
them in shalots, stuff them out with plantations 
of the rank and guilty garlic; you cannot poison 
them, or make them stronger than they are—but 
consider, he is a weakling—a flower .—Essays of 
Elia . 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND 
READING 

To mind the inside of a book is to entertain one’s 
self with the forced product’ of another man’s brain. 
Now I think a man of quality and breeding may be 
much amused with the natural sprouts of his own.— 
Lord Foppington in the Relapse . 

An ingenious acquaintance of my own was so 
much struck with this bright sally of his Lord- 
ship, that he has left off reading altogether, to the 
great improvement of his originality. At the 
hazard of losing some credit on this head, I must 
confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable portion 
of my time to other people’s thoughts. 1 dream 
away my life in others’ speculations. I love to lose 
myself in other men’s minds. When I am not 
walking, I am reading; I cannot sit and think. 
Books think for me. 

I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too 
genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can 
read any thing which I call a book. There are things 
in that shape which I cannot allow for such. 

In this catalogue of books which are no books — 
biblia a-biblia —I reckon Court Calendars, Direc¬ 
tories, Pocket Books, Draught Boards bound and 
lettered at the back, Scientific Treatises, Almanacks, 
Statutes at Large; the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, generally, 
all those volumes which ‘ no gentleman’s library 
should be without ’ : the Histories of Flavius 
Josephus (that learned Jew), and Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy. With these exceptions, I can read 
almost anything. I bless my stars for a taste so 
catholic, so unexcluding. 

I confess that it moves my spleen to see these 
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things in boohs ’ clothing perched upon shelves, like 
false saints, usurpers of true shrines, intruders into 
the sanctuary, thrusting out the legitimate occu¬ 
pants. To reach down a well-bound semblance of a 
volume, and hope it is some kind-hearted play-book, 
then, opening what ‘ seem its leaves ’, to come bolt 
upon a withering Population Essay. To expect a 
Steele, or a Farquhar, and find—Adam Smith. To 
view a well-arranged assortment of blockheaded 
Encyclopaedias (Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set 
out in an array of Russia, or Morocco, when a tithe 
of that good leather would comfortably re-clothe 
my shivering folios ; would renovate Paracelsus 
himself, and enable old Raymund Lully to look like 
himself again in the world. I never see these im¬ 
postors, but I long to strip them, to warm my 
ragged veterans in their spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the 
desideratum of a volume. Magnificence comes 
after. This, when it can be afforded, is not to be 
lavished upon all kinds of books indiscriminately. 
I would not dress a set of Magazines, for instance, 
in full suit. The dishabille, or half-binding (with 
Russia backs ever) is our costume. A Shakspeare, 
or a Milton (unless the first editions), it were mere 
foppery to trick out in gay apparel. The posses¬ 
sion of them confers no distinction. The exterior 
of them (the things themselves being so common), 
strange to say, raises no sweet emotions, no tickling 
sense of property in the owner. Thomson’s 
Seasons, again, looks best (I maintain it) a little 
torn, and dog’s-eared. How beautiful to a genuine 
lover of reading are the sullied leaves, and worn 
out appearance, nay, the very odour (beyond 
Russia), if we would not forget kind feelings in 
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fastidiousness, of an old ‘ Circulating Library * 
Tom Jones, or Vicar of Wakefield ! How they 
speak of the thousand thumbs, that have turned 
over their pages with delight!—of the lone semp¬ 
stress, whom they may have cheered (milliner, or 
harder-working mantua-inaker) after her long 
day’s needle-toil, running far into midnight, 
when she has snatched an hour, ill spared from 
sleep, to steep her cares, as in some Lethean cup, 
in spelling out their enchanting contents ! Who 
would have them a whit less soiled ? What better 
condition could we desire to see them in ? 

In some respects the better a book is, the less 
it demands from binding. Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, and all that class of perpetually self-repro¬ 
ductive volumes—Great Nature’s Stereotypes— 
we see them individually perish with less regret, 
because we know the copies of them to be ‘ eterne 
But where a book is at once both good and rare— 
where the individual is almost the species, and 
when that perishes, 

We know not where is that Promethean torch 

That can its light relumine— ’ 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle, by his Duchess—no casket is rich 
enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to honour 
and keep safe such a jewel. 

Not only rare volumes of this description, which 
seem hopeless ever to be reprinted; but old 
editions of writers, such as Sir Philip Sidney, 
Bishop Taylor, Milton in his prose-works, Fuller— 
of whom we have reprints, yet the books themselves, 
though they go about, and are talked of here and 
there, we know, have not endenizened themselves 
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(nor possibly ever will) in the national heart, so as 
to become stock books—it is good to possess these 
in durable and costly covers. I do not care for a 
First Folio of Shakspeare. I rather prefer the 
common editions of Rowe and Tonson, without 
notes, and with plates, which, being so execrably 
bad, serve as maps, or modest remembrancers, to 
the text; and without pretending to any supposable 
emulation with it, are so much better than the 
Shakspeare gallery engravings , which did. I have 
a community of feeling with my countrymen about 
his Plays, and I like those editions of him best, 
which have been oftenest tumbled about and 
handled.—On the contrary, I cannot read Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher but in Folio. The Octavo 
editions are painful to look at. I have no sym¬ 
pathy with them. If they were as much read as the 
current editions of the other poet, I should prefer 
them in that shape to the older one. I do not 
know a more heartless sight than the reprint of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. What need was there 
of unearthing the bones of that fantastic old 
great man, to expose them in a winding-sheet of 
the newest fashion to modern censure ? what 
hapless stationer could dream of Burton ever 
becoming popular ?—The wretched Malone could 
not do worse, when he bribed the sexton of Strat¬ 
ford Church to let him white-wash the painted 
effigy of old Shakspeare, which stood there, in rude 
but lively fashion depicted, to the very colour of the 
cheek, the eye, the eye-brow, hair, the very dress 
he used to wear—the only authentic testimony we 
had, however imperfect, of these curious parts 
and parcels of him. They covered him over with 
a coat of white paint. By-, if I had been a 
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justice of peace for Warwickshire, I would have 
clapt both commentator and sexton fast in the 
stocks, for a pair of meddling sacrilegious varlets. 

I think I see them at their work—these sapient 
trouble-tombs. 

Shall I be thought fantastical, if I confess, that 
the names of some of our poets sound sweeter, and 
have a finer relish to the ear—to mine, at least— 
than that of Milton or of Shakspeare ? It may be 
that the latter are more staled and rung upon in com¬ 
mon discourse. The sweetest names, and which 
carry a perfume in the mention, are. Kit Marlowe, 
Drayton, Drummond of Hawthornden, and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you read 
a book. In the five or six impatient minutes, 
before the dinner is quite ready, who would think 
of taking up the Fairy Queen for a stop-gap, or 
a volume of Bishop Andrewes’ sermons ? 

Milton almost requires, a solemn service of music 
to be played before you enter upon him. But he 
brings his music, to which, who listens, had need 
bring docile thoughts, and purged ears. 

Winter evenings—the world shut out—with less 
of ceremony the gentle Shakspeare enters. At such 
a season, the Tempest, or his own Winter’s Tale— 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud 
—to yourself, or (as it chances) to some single 
person listening. More than one—and it degener¬ 
ates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry on for 
incidents, are for the eye to glide over only. It 
will not do to read them out. I could never listen 
to even the better kind of modern novels without 
extreme irksomeness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intolerable. In some 
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of the Bank offices it is the custom (to save so 
much individual time) for one of the clerks—who 
is the best scholar—to commence upon the Times, 
or the Chronicle, and recite its entire contents 
aloud pro bono publico. With every advantage 
of lungs and elocution, the effect is singularly 
vapid. In barbers’ shops and public-houses a 
fellow will get up, and spell out a paragraph, 
which he communicates as some discovery. 
Another follows with his selection. So the entire 
journal transpires at length by piece-meal. 
Seldom-readers are slow readers, and without this 
expedient no one in the company would probably 
ever travel through the contents of a whole paper. 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one ever 
lays one down without a feeling of disappointment. 

What an eternal time that gentleman in black, 
at Nando’s, keeps the paper ! I am sick of hearing 
the waiter bawling out incessantly, ‘ the Chronicle 
is in hand, Sir.’ 

Coming in to an inn at night—having ordered 
your supper—what can be more delightful than 
to find lying in the window-seat, left there time out 
of mind by the carelessness of some former guest— 
two or three numbers of the old Town and Country 
Magazine, with its amusing tete-a-tete pictures— 

‘ The Royal Lover and Lady G-; ’ f The 

Melting Platonic and the Old Beau/—and such like 
antiquated scandal ? Would you exchange it—at 
that time, and in that place—for a better book ? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, did not regret 
it so much for the weightier kinds of reading—the 
Paradise Lost, or Comus, he could have read to 
him—but he missed the pleasure of skimming over 
with his own eye a magazine, or a light pamphlet. 
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I should not care to be caught in the serious 
avenues of some cathedral alone, and reading 
Candide. 

I do not remember a more whimsical surprise 
than having been once detected—by a familiar 
damsel—reclined at my ease upon the grass, on 
Primrose Hill (her Cythera), reading— Pamela . 
There was nothing in the book to make a man 
seriously ashamed at the exposure ; but as she 
seated herself down by me, and seemed determined 
to read in company, I could have wished it had been 
—any other book. We read on very sociably for a 
few pages ; and, not finding the author much to her 
taste, she got up, and—went away. Gentle 
casuist, I leave it to thee to conjecture, whether 
the blush (for there was one between us) was the 
property of the nymph or the swain in this dilemma. 
From me you shall never get the secret. 

I am not much a friend to out-of-doors reading. 
I cannot settle my spirits to it. I knew a Unitarian 
minister, who was generally to be seen upon Snow- 
hill (as yet Skinner’s-street was not), between the 
hours of ten and eleven in the morning, studying 
a volume of Lardner. I own this to have been a 
strain of abstraction beyond my reach. I used 
to admire how he sidled along, keeping clear of 
secular contacts. An illiterate encounter with a 
porter’s knot, or a bread basket, would have 
quickly put to flight all the theology I am master 
of, and have left me worse than indifferent to the 
five points. 

There is a class of street-readers, whom I can 
never contemplate without affection—the poor 
gentry, who, not having wherewithal to buy or hire 
a book, filch a little learning at the open stalls— 
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the owner, with his hard eye, casting envious looks 
at them all the while, and thinking when they will 
have done. Venturing tenderly, page after page, 
expecting every moment when he shall interpose 
his interdict, and yet unable to deny themselves the 
gratification, they ‘ snatch a fearful joy \ Martin 

B-, in this way, by daily fragments, got through 

two volumes of Clarissa, when the stall-keeper 
damped his laudable ambition, by asking him 
(it was in his younger days) whether he meant 
to purchase the work. M. declares that under no 
circumstances of his life did he ever peruse a book 
with half the satisfaction which he took in those 
uneasy snatches. A quaint poetess of our day has 
moralised upon this subject in two very touching 
but homely stanzas 

I saw a boy with eager eye 
Open a book upon a stall, 

And read, as he’d devour it all ; 

Which when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

* You, Sir, you never buy a book, 

Therefore in one you shall not look.’ 

The boy pass’d slowly on and with a sigh 
He wish’d he never had been taught to read, 

Then of the old churl’s books he should have had 
no need. 

Of sufferings the poor have many, 

Which never can the rich annoy : 

I soon perceiv’d another boy, 

Who look’d as if he’d not had any 
Food, for that day at least—enjoy 
The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 

This boy’s case, then thought I, is surely harder, 
Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny, 
Beholding choice of dainty-dressed meat: 

No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learn’d to eat. 

Essays of Elia. 
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ON BURNET’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES 

I hope by this time you are prepared to say, the 
‘ Falstaff’s Letters ’ are a bundle of the sharpest, 
queerest, profoundest humours, of any these juice- 
drained latter times have spawned. I should have 
advertised you, that the meaning is frequently hard 
to be got at; and so are the future guineas, that 
now lie ripening and aurifying in the womb of 
some undiscovered Potosi; but dig, dig, dig, dig, 
Manning ! I set to, with an unconquerable pro¬ 
pulsion to write, with a lamentable want of what 
to write. My private goings on are orderly as the 
movements of the spheres, and stale as their music 
to angels’ ears. Public affairs—except as they 
touch upon me, and so turn into private,—I can¬ 
not whip up my mind to feel any interest in. 
I grieve, indeed, that War, and Nature, and Mr. 
Pitt, that hangs up in Lloyd’s best parlour, should 
have oonspired to call up three necessaries, simple 
commoners as our fathers knew them, into the 
uppqr house of luxuries ; bread, and beer, and 
coals, Manning. But as to France and Frenchmen, 
and the Abbe Sieyes and his constitutions, I cannot 
make these present times present to me. I read 
histories of the past, and I live in them ; although, 
to abstract senses, they are far less momentous than 
the noises which keep Europe awake. I am read¬ 
ing Burnet's own Times . Did you ever read that 
garrulous, pleasant history ? He tells his story like 
an old man past political service, bragging to his 
sons on winter evenings of the part he took in 
public transactions when * his old cap was new.’ 
Full of scandal, which all true history is. No 
palliatives; but all the stark wickedness, that 
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actually gives the momentum to national actors. 
Quite the prattle of age, and outlived importance. 
Truth and sincerity staring out upon you perpe¬ 
tually in alto relievo. Himself a party man—he 
makes you a party man. None of the cursed 
philosophical Humeian indifference, so cold, 
and unnatural, and inhuman ! None of the cursed 
Gibbonian fine writing, so fine and composite. 
None of Dr. Robertson’s periods with three 
members. None of Mr. Roscoe’s sage remarks, 
all so apposite, and coming in so clever, lest the 
reader should have had the trouble of drawing an 
inference. Burnet’s good old prattle I can bring 
present to my mind ; I can make the revolution 
present to me—the French revolution, by a con¬ 
verse perversity in my nature, I fling as far from 
me. To quit this tiresome subject, and to relieve 
you from two or three dismal yawns, which I hear 
in spirit, I here conclude my more than commonly 
obtuse letter ; dull, up to the dullness of a Dutch 
commentator on Shakspeare.— Letters to Thomas 
Manninq (March 1, 1800). 


THOMAS MANNING AND INDEPENDENT 
TARTARY 


Feb. 19, 1803. 

My dear Manning, 

The general scope of your letter afforded no 
indications of insanity, but some particular points 
raised a scruple. For God’s sake don’t think any 
more of 4 Independent Tartary \ What are you to 
do among such Ethiopians ? Is there no lineal 
descendant of Prester John ? Is the chair empty ? 
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Is the sword unswayed ?—depend upon it they’ll 
never make you their king, as long as any branch 
of that great stock is remaining. I tremble for 
your Christianity. . . . Read Sir John Mandeville’s 
Travels to cure you, or come over to England. 
There is a Tartar-man now exhibiting at Exeter 
Change. Come and talk with him, and hear what 
he says first. Indeed, he is no very favourable 
specimen of his countrymen ! But perhaps the 
best thing you can do, is to try to get the idea out 
of your head. For this purpose repeat to yourself 
every night, after you have said your prayers, 
the words, Independent Tartary, Independent 
Tartary, two or three times, and associate with 
them the idea of oblivion (’tis Hartley’s method 
with obstinate memories), or say, Independent, 
Independent, have I not already got an indepen¬ 
dence ? That was a clever way of the old Puritans, 
pun-divinity. My dear friend, think what a sad 
pity it would be to bury such parts in heathen 
countries, among nasty, unconversable, horse- 
belching, Tartar-people! Some say they are 
Cannibals; and then, conceive a Tartar-fellow 
eating my friend, and adding the cool malignity of 
mustard and vinegar! I am afraid ’tis the 
reading of Chaucer has misled you ; his foolish 
stories about Cambuscan, and the ring, and the 
horse of brass. Believe me, there are no such 
things, ’tis all the poet’s invention ; but if there 
were such darling things as old Chaucer sings, 
I would up behind you on the horse of brass, and 
frisk off for Prester John’s country. But these 
are all tales ; a horse of brass never flew, and 
a king’s daughter never talked with birds ! The 
Tartars, really, are a cold, insipid, smouchy set. 
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You’ll be sadly moped (if you are not eaten) 
among them. Pray try and cure yourself. Take 
hellebore (the counsel is Horace’s, ’twas none 
of my thought originally). Shave yourself oftener. 
Eat no saffron, for saffron-eaters contract a terrible 
Tartar-like yellow. Pray, to avoid the fiend. Eat 
nothing that gives the heart-burn. Shave the upper 
lip. Go about like a European. Read no books 
of voyages (they are nothing but lies), only now 
and then a romance, to keep the fancy under. 
Above all, don’t go to any sights of wild beasts. 
That has been your ruin. Accustom yourself to 
write familiar letters, on common subjects, to your 
friends in England, such as are of a moderate 
understanding. And think about common things 
more. I supped last night with Rickman, and 
met a merry natural captain, who pleases himself 
vastly with once having made a pun at Otaheite 
in the 0. language. ’Tis the same man who said 
Shakspeare he liked, because he was so much of 
the gentleman. Rickman is a man c absolute in 
all numbers \ I think I may one day bring you 
acquainted, if you do not go to Tartary first; 
for you’ll never come back. Have a care, my dear 
friend, of Anthropophagi! their stomachs are 
always craving. ’Tis te rr ible to be weighed out at 
fivepence a-pound. - OT*sit at table (the reverse 
of fishes in Holland), hot as a guest, but as a meat. 

God bless yotl: do come to England. Air and 
exercise may do great things. Talk with some 
minister. Why ndt your father ? 

God dispose" all for the be&t\\ I have discharged 

. Feb. 19,1803. 
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